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iT 

k her ')ffmmS ^,..J^ , .yoop character, 

thinke yoti ti bold 

bed men!** 

jocksaid, love, that 
'ftppareotly confirmed?” 

“ And by one whom I have he^irHfterm^ foml 
frieiid—tb4F yonng, rich, handsome, aiAnoble Baron of 
Wo^^stein.” 


Carl’s band grasped, aa if by an involn.atiiuy motion, 
the handle of a short sword, which he carried for de¬ 
fence beneath his Irock, as he mut^rod^ half an oath 
and gttl^ped tho^rte^ half do>vn. 

demanded he, in a voice biokctf < 

. ^Int^ntl<^$l9iy, but rather, as It seemed to me, 
'j||ir^b cai^lcsft foliy than design. When the reports 
limine mentioned. He ikaghed at-them, not as being fals^ 
bn4 as being rather advantages^ than otfad^wise to the 
character of a yotmg man of sp^t; and when he sair 
the impression made npon my mdriier, he -endeavoured 
to excuse yon, but jn so equivocal a manner thht h# 
suspicions were fully coefirmed.” • 

“Ida,” said Carl, in great agitatlqp, “this Whlfen- 
^ein loves yon-whe confided the seorct to, mo before he^ 
knew that 1 loved you myself.” % • 

“And to me also/’ replied Ida, “but npt yet to my 
mothen , Good heaven, spare ine that, or I am lostf” 
“And is ^ this man whose words can havo W'eiglit 
with you on such a subject?” 

“With meP* exclaimed *Ida, bursting hito te^; 
•“Oh,.C£trl Benfsol, is it you who IJj^ye X hot 

more than a year, even as a 
Have 1 not wandered wp 
;:ftheso garden 

I : belioVed, you t> 
of a ^ndn^h^^ 

\^thhel4« 
rash and 
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pure-hearted? But what of that? I heard yon reviled 
without uttering a word; and when my mother pro¬ 
phesied that your career was near its close, that your 
modemte fortune must touch imon exhaustjpn, and that 
in a little while you would fina yourself an outcast and, 
a beggar—T could but weep!’* 

“Heaven bless you T’ 

“And then the fruits of long months of mean con¬ 
cealment Were lost; my mother looked at me. as if she 
woidd read my very soul, and I could but hide my face 
in my hands and ^'^ep the more.” Carl Benzol was 
silent for some moments. He stood, tall and still, in the 
shadow td' the house, with his hat drawn over his brows, 
and ills eyes fixed upon tbc ground. 

“Ida,” said ho at last, but without looking up, “with 
you 1 am all that you have described. When w'C love, 
the mind rellccts unconsciously the image of her wlio 
governs its *11111808, jnut as the calm ocean gives ba( k 
the radiant form of tl>c moon. Alone—oh there it j.*^! 

_when our good angel is absent—when evil tlraights 

crow’d in like <leuions—^wheii the ghadow' of ihe black 
wang of tlio Tempter falls chiil and heavy upon tlie 

heart—” 

• “ Look up; let me see your face.” Carl Benzcl obeyed; 

and could*perceive, in the imperfect light, that it 


w’as as paloAS> marble. 

,“Say on.” 

“khf,” said he starting,*-! tear you haye accustomed 
yourself to think of me nc)j as a brother but as a sic ter, 
The^exes arc diftbicnt in soul as -well as body, and 
what ice term, atthc worst, folly, you ivill look upon as 
a crime. Can you bear'to hear the trutli? When you 
know from mj^own lips thatJ have gamed, that I have 
plunged into dissijuiliou, that I have impaired my estate, 
will you cast me off? will you wed the Baron of Wol- 
fenstein if your mother issues the command?” 

“You do but mock me.’^ 

“ 0 wmiild ifi heaven 'I did I But speak, what is your 
decision ? The avowal I have made is ouV premature 
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bjk ouc night, for to-morrow it was to have been my 
business lierc.” Ida was weeping, but as much at the 
harshness, or rather hardness, of Carl’s manner as at 
the disclosure. 

* “ Speak,” said he, more softly; “but* remember thav^ 
yon know what I can be when you arc with me, and 
that I havc*^talked of follies which the sun shall never 
look upon again.” 

“Oarl,” replied Ida, after a momentary struggle, “the 
tliought was in iny heai-t when 1 capio here to-night, 
but till now I believed that 1 should never have had 
the courage to give it utterance. I will save you, how¬ 
ever, evcMi frfe yourself, since your W'ords imply that it 
is in my power to do so. You have often ii jplorerl me 
to fly with you from my home, from my friends, my 
motlier—1 consent I There, take me, 1 am yours 1” 
and she leant suddenly out of the window, as if she 
would have thrown herself into his arais, while lier tears 
rained biijdd and last upon his face. 

‘‘My noble Ida!” exclaimed the lover, Vvith a burst 
of enthusiasm. 


Stay not for speech,’^ she coutiimed, “for 1 anionlj 
amazed that we Iiave been so long uninterrupted. To¬ 
morrow I shall be a prisoner. To-night it must be done* 
or never. My money and j(;wels ai’e at hai\d; in another 
luinnte 1 shall spring into your anii.s.” 

“ Idar’ cried Carl, with a gasp, “I cannot permit 
this; take another day to prepare, and I shall be at your 
wiiuioiv at the accustomed hour.” 

“ Now or never! To-morroiv T shall be a prison-r.” 

• “ I ^^ill set you free!”* 

“A i-ooin is already preparing for me in the centre of 
the building.” 


“ I sliall reach it, were it in the ccnti-c of the earth 
“ I' have offered,” said IdUj^ beginning to tremble; “do 
you reject the gift ?” 

“ To- niorroM' night—” 

“To-iiiffht or never!” and her 
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“Listen—it is for your own sake—” ^ 

“Speak—in a word 1 To-morrow, aiid every other 
morrow, it is impossible, I accord you a minute for tle- 
cision.—^It is elapsed 1” j 
“Hark!” The bcjfiy clock struck. 

“ It is the twelfth hour 1” And Ida shut the window. 
Carl retraced his steps to the tou n, his head reeling 
aiu^^his heart buniing with the torture of Tantalus. 
After tlTreading some obscure streets, he at length 
reached a spacious mansion, which, although completely 
dark witln)ut, w^s brilliantly lighted up within. He 
paused in an antechamber, and looked with a sinking 
lieart into the interior, which -was full of company 
clnsteriiig eagerly inuiid the table. Tliere seemed to 
be a repulsive property in the very atmosphere which 
prevented him from entering; and as he thought of the 
“good angel’’ whose protection he Had rejected, a feel¬ 
ing approaftnng to famtnesscaine over him, and he leaned 
for .support against the door-post. 

“Thunder of he;mn!” cried one of the ganiesteis, 
rushing past him; “it*is of no use^ 1 will play no morel 
JVhat, Benzol, mt thou asleep—or ruined?” The 
speaker was a young man, about Carl’s own age, and 
. possessing ccpial advantages of por.«on. There was, 
however, in l»is manner, particularly when he laboured 
under any; excitation, a dash ef the vulgar ferocity 
aficcted to this moment by many of the youth of Ger¬ 
many^ and at such time* a foreigner could hardly have 
believed him to be a man accustomed to good society. 

dress was half military half civilian; and instead of 
w'caring his swojd concealed like that of Carl, it bung 
ostentatiously from his prdle, m which was stuck a brace 
of handsomely mounted j)btols. , 

^‘WolfensteinJ’ said BenzeV stonily; “I have an 
account to settle with you.” • 

“I pray heaven then,” Voplied the baron, “ that you 
arc due me jw balance, foifl have not twenty dollars left 
to carry me to the Black Forest.” 

“Be satisfied, sir, tln^ I shall pay you^^hat I owe. 
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Meet me at tbe Ketschcnhoiirg as soon as It is light 
etfongh to sec the point of your sword.” 

“You mean coffee,-then?” 

“Blood 

“IndeedI Wilt not cAdlelight do as well, and a 
private room where wc are?” 

“Not aU present, I am pledged to another game, 
in a single hour I shall either be a beggar or—” 

“The son-in-law elect of Madanle Dallhcinicr.” 
“Youare insolent.” 

“That is enough; I shall not fail ;^ou.” The baron 
then left the house whistling a popuhr air, and Benzel, 
whose courage was restored by the prospect of physical 
danger, waiacd into the gaming-rooni. 
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CHAPTER IL 


HOW CARL BENZEL LOSES HIS MISTKESS. 

It was nearly daylight when the Baron of Wolfenstciii 
was standing by the wall of the garden of Jvctsclienbonrg, 
industrionsly employed in polishing the blade of his 
sword with his gloves His task, however, was very 
little advanced, when’he saw running, or rather rushing 
along the road r. figure resembling that of his adversary. 

“Qui vive?” shouted the baron., 

“Are you ready?” demanded Carl, without stopping. 

“Always 1”—Their swords clashed before the word 
, had completely left his lips; and AVolfenstein fell upon 
his knee from ^thc shock, while the weapon of his irn])C- 
iuous challenger, less by skill than fortune, sprang out 
of his hand to the di.siancc of many yards, v. 

'“Foftll” cried Carl, as^the baron dropped the point 
of his SAvord, “ the gc'mc is yours I Strike, if you Avould 
not have me report you ignorant of the laws of annsi” 
'* ‘•'Demand your^lifel” . 

“Strike, I say; strike speedily, and home.” 

“Forwliat? To revenge you on yourself ? Not J, 
by the Three'Kings 1 You may Avin your Ida, and 
wdiir her for me; *i am off"to my own dominions, Avhere 
tberc is one far kinder, and* as’ fiiir. But hoAv go the 
cards? You Ipive the loolj'of a man who. has just lost 
his last dollar.” « 

“0 that I could changlc places Avith SAj^eh a manl 
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Uow clieerfully would I not dig the earth for a suste¬ 
nance, or sell my blood for a consideration! But the* 
is no beggar so lost, so hopeless, so deperate as I. ^ 
iuivc lost a ireasure that i all tho gold of the east could 
■not restore. Last night Ida might have been minebut 
my 'honour was pledged; my property was staked, to 
tlie last C(fin and the last foot o# land; .and my reso¬ 
lution w’as taken to escape from the torturing susi^^nsc 
ill which I have lived so long, and to live to-&ay a free 
man either in ruin or success.” 

"‘it was nothing less than Avise; bnt why quarrel Avith 
tlie aocomplishment of youi'own desires?” 

“She offered, she herself—think of that! to elope 
Avith me last night; and I rejected the offer Avithuut 
being able tinder the enrsed circumstances, to utter a 
word ill explanation.” 

“Truly, a pleasant predij^ment I But courage! She 
Avill give you four-and-twenty hours’ gi-ace,^or she is no 
woman. Had the proposal been a iirmlcut one I should 
say nothing; but 1 haA^e ever observed, tlmt atIich a girl 
takes a bit of devilry into her head it is far from being 
easy to get it out ag-aintS’ '-i— 

“ You do not know her; and to speak frankly, 'Wol- 
fenstein, you cannot comprehend her. At any rate, even* 
were it possible to hope that she Av^ouicBforgivc the in¬ 
sult on explanation,’can 1 imagino that the heiress of 
* DalIlu.%iuT Avould throw herself into the arms of one Avho, 
by his OAvn confession, is a turned gamester, a*beggar, 
and a dUspcrado?” ^ 

“Tilt, tut, you do not know the sex. For a wqmajjL. 
•to love is to be in a dream, knowinpthat it is so; and 
yet acting, in s^ite of herself, as if all was reality. She 
takes beggary for mhcavwaat for fuLjjess; shiieking 
for laughter; a suit of rags for a njbe of honour.l^et 
feds at the same time that the whole is delusion. In 
vain she will try to snap the bonds of this strong fancj*!; 
for twisttKl up as they arc^ith her heart-strings (Ae 
heart and Imagination bcinV blended in woman, which 
in man ar^listinct), they m^^t both bi'eak togetheri’* 
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“This may be true of the sex in general,” said Benael, 
■with a sigh, “but there are those in whom tlic under¬ 
standing is as powerful as the affections; and of such 
is Ida Dallhcimer. Words, l^wever, are ifeclcss; she is 
by this time a prisoner in the centre of her mother’s 
house.” 

“Nay, now you tftik like a man of sense. Words 
aloffb in such a case are indeed useless; but com^—there 
is a hand"that never flinched from friend or foe 1 I know 
the house well, arjd, although it is close to a station of 
cavalry, I ask but your own assistance, and tliat of two 
of my servants, to liberate your mistress this very 
night 1” 

“ Thanks, Wolfenstein! but it is scarcely possible that 
I should obtain her conseut to such a measure, even had 
I an opportunity of getting speech of her, and dared to 
make use of it.” 

“ Surely Rot; you iifnst set her at liberty first, and then 
give her the option to return to her bonds. Nol WJiy 
then I wash my hands of you. But the sun begins al¬ 
ready to peep over tho''hills, and itus time for ns, spirits 
x>f darkness, to hide ourselves from daylight. Meet me 
at diriner, when we shall talk over the affair more coolly; 
and in the mean lime count among the friends, who are 
willing to servfe you with heart and steel, the Baron of 
Wolfenstcim” And so saying he* givaspcd the hand of 
his late advcrsaiy, who returned the pressm’o with fingers" 
as cold and hard as marble, and-entu'ing the gate of 
Saint Adalbert, retniTicd ^ito the city, 

AXhen Carl was left alone, he debated with himself as 
to what it was ntcessary to do, not with regard to his 
mistress, foi; till nightfall he could nof even approach 
her house, but^ with regard to-himself. The baron had 
say^liat he lookcil “like a man who had lost his last 
dollar,” and this was' literally the case. He had ^lot 
oAly lost his last dollar, but wliat was still worse, had 
failed in procuring fund^tcj^stop the mouths of a crowd 
of importunate creditors. iBeforc the dinner hour wdicn 
he hiwl tacitly promised ter meet Wolfenstei*), he w'ould 
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ill all probability be unable to procure one by his own 
6 r(ler. Ilis ‘house was probably by this time iu the 
hands of bailiffs; and, what was maddening to think of 
at the preset moment, fie blood-hounds of the law were 
perhaps already sent ouriii pursuit of his person. This 
Avas the day to Avhich he had looked forward, half in hope 
half ill trombling, for many months. To meet the pay- 
niciita|«diich could no longer be deferred, he had aisked* 
cverytTiing and lost evcrytliing; and for the opportunity 
of making the desperate venture, he had, as it appeared, 
sacrificed his mistress herself. * 

It Avas necessary^ however, to ascertain, not the ex¬ 
tent of his danger, which he knew, but the precise mo¬ 
ment of its approach; for the demon had already 
Avhispered in the depths of the gamester’s heart, that 
by means of a loan from one of his friends, he might yet 
be able, by some miracle of clnnice, to redeem himself 
from utter ruin. It was, at all events, necessary to at- 
tt'inpt to secure his papers, and those little nothings 
which haA^e no pecuniary value, but yet are more precious 
than gold to the possessor; and--plunging into the thick¬ 
est part of the shrubbeiy, in the walks which occupy tjy^ 
site of what formerly Avere the ditches of the towl!, the. 
once gay and gallant Carl llenzel stole round to the Gate* 
of Cologne like an assassin. • 

Ilis caution proved to be ncccssaiy ; for Ijefore reach- 
Jng hi^own street, he Avas met by one of the servants, 
not yet steeled enough by liis profession to -be ungrate¬ 
ful, Avho had come out on purpose to inform his master 
that the house Avas already iifvestcd by bailiffs, and that 
officers Avere at this moment in search of his person irT 
the various places of nocturnal resort. The game was 
noAV at a close. 'I’tfe city was shut against him. The 
only property he possessed in the worfd, besides the 
apjjai'cl he wore, Avas the guitar which still Imng upon 
his shoulder. He thought’of sending a message to tbaa 
Bai*on of Wolfenstoin—but for Avhat purpose ? To hegf 
To him—^Avitliout even theV^hance j^trhich the gaming¬ 
table afforded—pecuniary a^istance would not now bo 
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a loan, but a charity;, and Carl, low as he had sunli 
could not yet brook the humiliating idea. * 

On a small estate, in the neighbourhood of Borcete, 
that lie had lately sold plece4P|eal, there Tjras an old 
dilapidated builditig, which ondU boasted the name ol 
chateau. It stood upon a parcel of land latest sacrificed, 
and had not yet, so far as he was aware, been taken 
possepsion of by tlm new owner. Carl had a lll%g to 
the place, drora a tradition which told that, in early 
times, it had Iweu a stronghold of his ancestoi-s; although 
in fact his fiunily, according to all modem acconnls, had 
but little claim to tbfe honour of antiquity. It had even 
been his intention, or rather one of his favourite dreams, 
to rebuild the chateau from its ruins; and, in his earlier 
acquaintanceship with the Palllieimcrs, before his follies, 
or waning fortune, had compelled the prudent and 
worldly-minded mother to give him his conge, Ida and 
he had froqiusitly wandered among its dSl^afcj courts, 
weaving together, as if with one imagination, the rose- 
coloured visions of love. This house of desolation was 
Inhabited, till it should be claimed by the pUrcliaser, hy 
an ol4 female servant of the family. The woman had 
been ‘Carfs nurse; and when bis attention was now 
drawn to her abode, as the only spot where ho could 
hope to find a safe shelter from foes or foul w'eather, a 
pang shot through his breast while he rcmemhere<l the 
neglect w'ith which he had of late treated one, who had 
aetbd tov;ards him a portiop of the mother’s part, and 
who bad always looked upon him with a mother’s 
affection. ' 

’ Chrsing the infatuation which seemed to have changed 
even the current of^ his natural fijelings, he walked hastily 
away, in the direction of the ruined chateau; but the 
morning was nbw eonsiderably advanced, and the road 
wa^ Crowded with peasants,* whose respectful salutatij^is 
s<^mcd to his conscious imagination to be fraught with 
significance. Unable longer to endure what he supposed 
. ta be theii* sentidnyp he det<^^fmined to abandon his in¬ 
tention of seeking shelter/ till after night-fall, and to 

k 
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gpend the day in wandering among the hills, and in 
recruiting his» wearied senses by sleep in some retired 
wood, lie had not forsaken the public road many 
minutes wh^n ho had-rifson to applaud his prudence; 
for a carriage, attended by hoi*semen, passed at full speed, 
and. a handkercliief was waved to him from the window, 
which shoived that the travellers knew him. 

Tmiiing away his head in a kind of panic, he qgick-« 
cued his pace almost to a flight, and had seedily the 
satisfaction of placing a hill between him an# the faces 
of his kind, which had now become objects either of fear 
or hatred. 

It is not our pm-pose to follow his wanderings daring 
this miserable day. When he slept, he awoke ^appling 
with his visiouaiy pursuers; or, having been taken, saw 
through the bars of his prison-window tlJC nuptial pro¬ 
cession of Ida, and broke his slumber in a vain attempt 
to te.ai’ tliem away. The day al» length bigan sensibly 
to decline ; a cold north-west win'd blew in dreary giist.s 
along the hills ; the sky was gradually obscured by misty 
clouds, and by-aud-by a heavy and continuous rain 
began to fall. It was jiow time to betake himself 
the wiiKlow of his mistress; and, insensible t<y thS 
weather, Carl sprang with renewed energy towards the 
house of Madame Dallheimer. • 

It wa.s not till h<\ had cleared the garden wall that 
4ie pa\4f3od. Perhaps’ his physical sufferings, incluiling 
the want of food—although ^his was unfolt iiH:he sen¬ 
sation of hunger—had combined with the agony of his 
mind to unnerve him ; for h^was under the necessity of 
leaning for some moments against tree for snjjorl, 
while drops of cold perspiration stood upon his brow'. 
If the fcai*s of Ida .were correct, and she had actually 
been removed into an inner apartment, Vhat step was 
he<rfto take ? But if still accessible, in what mode was 
liis avowal to be made ? What was the purpose of big 
visit ? Did he mean to telkhcr that he.had refused the 
most precious of all gifts, tlat*he ipight'have time to 
rush into ruin, and render h^iself still more than ever 
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unwortliy of her ? Was he to confess that, when ha 
declared that “ the sun should never again look upon 
his follies,” it was only a base and unworthy juggle to 
cheat her understanding thropgh her ear: for at the 
very moment when he repeated the words, he was about 
to hasten from her presence to repeat a madness- too 
monstrous for the eye of day? A strange- confusion 
appeared to liave stolen over his faculties. He forgot 
the naturf! of the deliberations in which ho had been 
engaged for the last twelve hours. So far from being 
able to call to miiftl the words in which he had intended 
to have addressed his mistress, even the leading ideas 
had escaped him. He w^as beneath her window before 
being conscious of anything but the wish to see her onco 
more, to kneel at her feet, to proclaim his own unwor¬ 
thiness, and to fly from her presence for ever. 

He stnick the guitar with a trembling hand. There 
was no reply. He attempted to sing, more from habit 
than intention; but, shocked at the voic(‘. which pro¬ 
ceeded from his frozen lips, he ceased suddenly, and 
> SM’cpt the chords of the. instrument so fiercely that tho 
sound rung like a shriek through the grove. When it 
.^jway, all was as still as before. The silence was 
intense, and seemed to be preserved rather than broken 
by the far-off wail of the wind, from which this spot 
was protected % the hill. 

Benzol became alarmed. Ho stbod upon the ledge of 
the walj. raivsing himself up, endeavoured to look 
into his mistress’s casement—the shutters were closed. 
The next wnndow was barrioaded in the same way—and 
' thtJ «cxt, and the next. She was then removed into 
the interior! But?the unusual stillness, the death-like 
silence of the whole house I he resolved not to leave tho 
spot till he had solved tho myslery-; and his anxiety to 
sec*?da was now nforgod in. the solo wish to know wlyit 
h.^ become of her. It is strange to observe the fan¬ 
tastic tricks of the imaginati^m under such circumstances. 
“iSAe is (leadP%nQd he to Mmself with a sudden shiver, 
and without reflecting on Jibe consequence of a sfop 
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njiicli a few moments before he would have deemed of 
snch importance, ho rushed round to the principal door, 
and knocked so lonij: and loud that the whole neighbour¬ 
hood resounded with tht^din. Even, to this there was 
jio answer: but-, on his repeating the application, a thin 
(piei^lons voice within uttered faintly some religious 
►supplicati^i for protection, and a trembling hand began 
to withdraw the bolts. ^ * 

When at length an old female servant jndioui he 
knew, put out her face, while the play of"'the lamp, 
which she shaded "svith her shrivellotniand gave an air 
of ghastliness to lior expression of terror, the visiter 
stared on her without being able for some moments to 
uttm* a Avord. 

“ ]\lac1am(' Dallheimfr ?” at last he stammered. 

“ She is gone, and all the family.” 

“ Where ?” demanded ("arl faintly. 

“ I cannot toll; it Avas kept #, secret fnoiii the very 
servants Avdio accompanied them.’* 

“ When ?” 

“ Early in the morning.” 

“ Escorted ?” 

“ By four of the (lomesiics, mounted and annedr* 

This AA as the carriage he had seen ivlieu he forsook, 
the public road I It was Ida herself -stdio had waved 
her handkerchief to Jiim, either in derision or farew'cll I 
•iriie )g)ung man groaned aloud, and staggered from the 
door without uttering anotlj^r w^ord • * 

Ida AA'as hist to lum for ever I Well did ho knoAv 
her mother’s strength of purpose, as well as worldly 
.cunning. The very direction they liad takcn^watf^pPtv-' 
bably a feigned one; and even hadT ho been provided 
with funds for the jonnwy, pursuit would bo hopeless. 
He had confessed to his mistress what were his habits 
oWife ; and when, instead of spumftig him with Wrtot 
and contempt, she liad-broken through the rules of h^r 
sc’k’s modesty, and oftcred herself for his acceptance, 
he had refused the gift wiAont a w^ord'of explanation. 
This was the damning position in Avhich ho stood. It 
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wa3 vain to speculate on the signal from the carriage- 
no ingenuity could draw from it a ray of *comfort, ida 
had been deceived, insulted, rejected; her love by this 
time was only the memory o^ a weaknessi; her anger 
would grow into hatred, her rfatred fade into forgetful-, 
ness; and if ever the changing tide of human affairs 
should throw him in her way again, he would find her 
4hej^fe of a man worthy of her love, her beauty, her 
attainments, rank, and fortiiiio. 

Scarcely conscious of his present object or destination, 
Cai'l Benzel founcf himself entering the court of the old 
chateau, where he had intended in the morning to seek 
shelter. The broken walls, the long grass, mingled with 
docks and nettles, that filled up the area between, the 
black and ruinous appearance of the mansion itself, 
and the wailing soimd of the night wind, answered by 
creaking doors,' and flaj^ing shutters in the interior, 
in many pla«es open t<^tho elements, conspired to pro¬ 
duce a scene of desolation such as he had never witnessed 
before. When last on the spot, with Ida leaning on 
*» his am, that old house was a f^iry palace for the 
imagination to revel in I Shivcfiug at the contrast he 
**s^pr«ached the door. 

^ His low knock was unanswered; ho knocked again, 
louder and loader. Tiie sound echoed through th(; 
inbuior, and. dying away in the ^stant galleries, left 
all as silent as before. He tried trie latch, but URthoui* 
hope, and. it yielded to bis hand. AVhcii he entered, 
the wind bursting in at the same time rushed through 
the passage with a vioiehco'that shook the whole house. 
’“Thfe'ilappjng of doors, rattling of windows, and rustling, 
of hangings, told olP the intrusion in the remotest apart¬ 
ments; and Carl fancied, with German excitability, that 
a sound of unearthly laughter mingled in the distance 
wifiT'the dim Th^e next moment the hall-door shat 
him with a noise like u clap of thunder, and he 
found himself ii^ utter darki^.as. 

Groping through^the pasmge, ho at length found hia 
way, although with considerable difficulty, to the apart- 
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ment that was tenanted by his nurse. The old woman 
was doiibticss in bod and asleep, having left the outer 
door unfastened cither through the forgetfiiluess of age, 
Or in the security of conscious poverty. On entering 
tc was no longer in absolute darkness; for the moon, 
having struggled through the thick clouds that had all 
the evening enveloped her, threw a spectral gleam into 
the room. He was so far correct, old Christine wag in 
bed; but the confusion that reigned throughout the 
apartment innde him fear that she was confined there 
hy illness. He at first hesitated to disturb her; but his 
clotlu^s were completely soaked, and Tie already felt the 
sensations that precede a fever induced by cold. It vt as 
necessary if possible to obtain a tire; but he knew noi 
whore to fin(l the materials. 

“ Christine 1” saitl he, softly; and then in a louder 
whisper. No answer. The old woman slept soundly. 
He approached the bed: she teemed tc* have read 
herself asleep, for a book was still in her hand—and in 
that book the yonng man recognised, with an emotion 
that of late had be^ii a stranger to his breast, a Bible 
which had been presentj.‘d to her by his mother. He 
shook her gently. 

“ Christimil” He took the book from her fingers; 
]>iit she did not stu*. A cold thrill ran through the 
veins of the fostcr-soii, and putting his hand hastily 
l*cr brow, he perceived that ho stood* by the side 
of a corjise. 

A withering feeling of remorse beset tbo mind of 
Carl Ih’nzol; for he concludted that his old nurse had 
.died in destitution, perhaps in hunger: but in 
.moments a stronger beam of the moAn disclosed some 
provisions and a few copper coins upon the table at 
tiic bedside; and the re-action produced by this relief 
so great that he was able to- search for the ti'Ud«r 
ill* some com]X)sure of mind, and at length succeeded in 
ligating a fire. It would have been a strange spectacle 
to sec ir; that desolate mans W,. and most desolate room, 
a youth, evidently of the h^her ranks of society, wdtb 
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«1 ripping and disordcrod dress, seated by the bedside, 
his elbow leaning on the bed, and his faeo resting on 
his hand, while he gazed the live-long night upon the 
face of a corpse 1 i-i 

In the gi*ey dawn of the mwning he dug a grave in 
the garden; and with such religious seiwicc as he could 
perform, committed the body to the earth.« Ho then 
t.rony^,ved the articles of furniture that were absolutely 
neccssaiy»to a smaller and more distant apartment, 
.where he took up his solitaiy abode. 

A low fever began to prey upon the sources • of life; 
and this was at tiin'es accompanied by a certain abm'ra- 
tiott of mind. The Bible, to which his attention had 
been attracted, as it seemed to him by an especial pro¬ 
vidence, was now rarely out of his hand; but disturbed 
by the recollection of the theological dogmas which had 
perplexed his days of study, the book the best calculated 
to soothe aiwl enlighten, only exasperated his disease 
of body and mind. In the mean time no human being 
came near the house; .which, in fact, lay under an im¬ 
putation, too readily aiitached to old women and old 
mansions, of being haunted by^evil spirits. Christine 
1hvW»ecD rarely .seen by the neighbours at any time, and 
now that she did not appear at all it is no wonder tliat 
she was speedily forgotten. 

Carl Benzel was tints left to his f<‘ver and his frenzy; 
amusing himself with understanding the Bible 4 >back- 
wards, witch’s prayer should be recited; Iris love 
V>oIing as his brain heated, and his enthusiasm fast 
Sinking into confirmed insanity. 
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CIIAPTEIl 111. 


HOW THE HERO iJtCOMES A VAGABOND. 


The cluitea#, as we have said, having the reputation of 
being haunted, the circumstance of a light being some¬ 
times seen flitting from window to window niglit 
excited no surprise, although much consternation. A 
hamlet containing between twenty find tliirty souls, 
formed the cutiie human neighbourhood; the spot being 
shut in by a circle of hills from the rest of the inhabited 
world. The loneliness of the place, indeed, was its chief 
recommendation. Ko one could have couceived that, 
on climbing an eminence of a hundred paces, h(i .should 
at once find himself on the brhtk of a thickly-peopled 
valley, with a great town in the ^idst; yet»it had been 
a favourite project of Carl Beuzel, in the days of his 
glory, to cut a vista tlirough the. mount, opimsitc the 
. windows of a particular room, so that, at one moment 
»surrounded by the most entire solitude, he might the 
next, if Jiis caprice wilfed it, be within the viewjuaJ* 
hearing of 


“—The hum, the crowd, the sliodc of men,” 

The disappearance of old Christine hud excited little 
'‘«^o «?mark at the time it took place; yet now it was 
somehotv or other connected in the imagination of the 
neighlx)urs with the mysterious lights. I'ho poor 
woman had died, it was thfliight, either in the house, 
or after she had left it to return to her own liOWTc) 
^fwherever that might be; and now fler spirit >vas sup¬ 
posed, by a natural process of ratiocination, to haunt 
the spot, which in life she had loved' so' well, as seldom 
J,iOiibe tempted to leave it—rimless wlicn her rheuuijrtic 
lameness allowed. • * ^ 

There was one iuhabit^t of the hamlet, however, 
^vho had imbibed, in the Vourso of her intromissions 
ivitb the town, in the qua^ty of a trafficker in eggs, a 
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portion of its heresies; and she declared tliat the new 
inmates of the chateau could be no other than a baiuL 

C 

of robbers, who, after playing their pranks in wealthiei ^ 
quarters, took refuge here, an in a place too retired to 
be within the.-to of the police. Liese was a pretty 
young girl, high-spirited and good-tempered, who always 
brought her eggs to a fair market; for there was hardly 
a^ay young bachelor in Aix-la-Chapclle who did, not 
deal wl^h her, in the hope.(continually Uisappointed) of 
getting a kiss from her i-ich and ruby lips into the bar¬ 
gain. She carell not a pin for ghosts, living-too inno¬ 
cently, and sleeping too soundly to be tronbled by their 
visits. She concluded that the old woman had left the 
house many days ago, and thought it no want of charity 
to believe that the new-comers, who only stirred at 
night, and were invisible during the day, wei^ persons 
of very so-so character. 

By dcgijics, bowejfcr, the question took a stronger 
hold upon her lively imaginatiou. Her curiosity was 
roused. If the strangers were robbers, bow did it hap¬ 
pen that no one had ever seen them cuter or leave the 
house; while at the same t]me, they took not the 
Sdiljdiitest precaution to conceal their residence there, but 
carried a candle openly from window to window,.or left 
it burning all night in one of the worst and remotest 
apartments? Liese thought of those seeming contia- 
dictions till she determined to umavel them; anil 
awai*e that it would be in vain to request the aid even 
of the stoutest heart in the hamlet, she set out alone on 
the adventure. « 

-^fier the night-time for the exploit may seem 

to have beeny^^eless expenditure of courage; but it< 
in reality are J from fear, ^\^lcn a younger girl, she 
bad been accAtoined to play with hci* companions in 
orntry coni®^f thft deserted mansion, and thus posseseed 
a knowledp of the localities far superior to any tkiTt 
*could liavo been obtained by the strangers in a few days’ 
acquaintance Tifitb the .pryniscs. She,, in fact, knew 
how to enter the iiousc wjtliout troubling the latch of 
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the door at all; and if detected in her progress to the 
upper apartincnte, could make her escape by passages 
in which any other than one accustomed to them from 
childhood wonjd require tl;^ clue of Ariadne. 

The night she chose was dark, to conceal her form, 
and gusty, that her reasonably light tread might not 
be heard; a^id, having screwed her courage to tlic 
sticking place, she stole out of her cottage, glided round 
the end of the chateau, climbed like a cat to a jrindow 
several yards from the ground, unfastened it by inserting 
her hand through a broken pane, and, in another minute, 
found herself panting, more from mental excitement 
than bodily exertion, on the great staircase. She paused 
to listen; then bounded, like a deer, up a dozen steps; 
and paused again. Here she heard a man’s voice, and 
her lieart began to quake. In another moment pride 
mastered fear, and*advancing moi'e.cautioasly, she put 
back her hair from her cars, and endejavoured t5» catch the 
purport of his words. 'I'he tone was not conversational. 
It put her in mind of a declamation, on the stage, or an 
address from the pulpit. The speaker paused frequently, 
and sometimes in an inteiTogativc manner, yet there was 
no answer. Liesc became less afraid every moraejiJ, 
and more eager after discovery; and at length, in a 
passion of curiosity, she darted*up the remaining flight, 
without pausing till lior ear was close to a door, through 
of which she perceived light; when she heard 
distinctly the following words, pronounced in a feeble but 
musical and manly voice. 

“ * ]My days arc past, my purposes are broken oif, 
oven the thoughts of my heart. 

^ They change the night into day; ^he light is shoit 
because of darkness. 

“ * If I wait, the grave is mine home; I have made 
^vj?ed in the darkness. 

1 have said to corruption, thou art my father; to 
the worm, thou art ray mothijr and my sister. 

“ ‘ He hath fenced up mjWay that 1* cannot pass 
and he hath set darkness in path.* 
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“ ‘He hath stripped me of my glory, and taken tiie 
crown from my head. 

“‘He hath destroyed me on every side, and I am 
gone; and my hope he hatli^removed lilic a tree. 

“ ‘ My harp is also turne(^ to mouminj, and my voice 
into the voice of them that weep. * 

“ ‘ My skin is black upon me, ana my bones are burnt 
with heat. 

am a brother to dragons, ard a companion to 
owls.’^^ " 

This singuliir lament, wdiich poor Inese imagined to 
; be the sponUneous outpouring of a troubled heart, filled 
'^her with compassion. She knocked gently at the door. 
A sudden stir took place in tlic interior, and she could 
hear the sound of a man’s foot upon the floor. While 
uncertain what to do, the stranger spoke again;— 

“ ‘ Hia troops come together, and raise up their array 

against and encamp round about my tabcniaclc’- 

Come on, ye sons oj Belial, for 1 will sell my life by tho 
inch! ‘0 earth, cover thou not my blood 1’” Liese 
opened the door in a panic, for she imagined that a 
crowd of the expeefed enemies ere on tho stairs, and 
women arc alwa 3 'S on the uide of the minority. A 
young man stood in the middle of the floor, leaning witli 
one hand upon a chair for support, Avhile with the other 
he strove in vain to steady his sword, which he pointed 
tOAvards the door. His countcuauce was pale and hag¬ 
gard, and a cluster of matted locks, as blact!*^^ itic 
raven’s wing, hung over the forehead; beneath which 
pair of eyes gleamed with so strange a lustre as to give 
^ unearthly character to the whole head. 

Liese saAv at^oiicc that the nnhappy stranger Avas in 
the delirium of fever' and she retreated some ste]/i:, 
uncertain what to do. 

^“ Get thee gpne,” said he, “ get thee behind me! 
The day of temptation is OA^cr, and hell shall not 
against mcl” His words became fainter; his fivoid 
fell from thettrcmbling band that held it; and before 
Liese could rcac|^ him hy had sunk fainting on the floor. 
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With ^ ome difficulty she lifted him up, and put him 
to bed; and vrhiJc doing so had an opportunity of 
scanjiing more closely his Wan and wasted features. 
What was he 5 surprise to<!^dcntify them with those of 
the gay, the gallant, the handsome, the generous Carl 
Benzell He had some time since been one of the most 
importunate (jjf those customers who were wont to pay 
her in round money for her eggs, demanding kisses 
change; and Liese bad even confessed to herself, although 
to no one else, that if such transactions bad not been 
altogether, out of her way, Carl Benzel should be the 
purchaser, A stronger interest, therefore, attached to 
ium now than that excited merely by bis illness ami 
destitute situation; and she considered with extret!V 3 
anxiety what was best to be done. 

It vfas evident by his retiring to such a place, that 
he was under a cloud—probably on account of some 
fatal diicl; while it was not less evident tha'j his fever 
was occasioned or exasperated by^ unwholesome diet. 
She saw nothing in the shape of provisions in the room, 
except some, rank vegetables from tJie wilderness behindj 
the house that had once been the garden; and these 
the unhappy young man appeared to liave been accite— 
tomed to boil, and eat without bread or salt. It was 
therefore nectissaiy, at the same time, to^ supply him 
with proper food and necessaries, and to conceal, even 
frauj^mbp^- simple neighbours, the fact of his residence 
there at all. 

The stejjs sho took to effect the latter object were 
laborious. 'Phe room in which*he lodged, overlooking 
the dark and raelanclioly court, was directly opposite 
the hamlet; and she removed Iior pafmnt, therefore, 
wij[h all his household chattels, to a more convenient 
apartment behind, which commanded an unintemipted 
view^f the country, • This done, she returned home to 
)ttago for warm milk and other wffiolesome pro- 
visioift; and, in short, before the morning dawn, suc¬ 
ceeded in making the object of^iher compassion as com¬ 
fortable as chcumstancps w^oukl allows It was some 
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days before her tender treatment, together wiib the 
medicine she brought finm the towny had their due 
effect; but at length, Chrl Beuzel began to open his 
eyes a^d take eo^zance o;^he things a^oimd him. 

JVt firsFliS percb]ptTohis"^wero confused; and seeing 
only the vhuids that were placed beside liim, while ftio 
donor was invisible, for Licse paid her vifpts of mercy ^ 
^Inriug the night, when he w'as aslccn, he concluded 
that hew^as fed, like the prophet Elijah, by supernatural 
agency. ' Even the sight and recognition of his young 
nurse failed to Vestore his memory. He could not con¬ 
ceive how he had come to be on terms of such intimacy 
and good neighbonrhood with the pretty market-girl of 
Aix-ia-Cbapelle. But when at length, by slow degrees, 
his real situation broke upon his view, a feeling of bitter 
^^shaine, succeeded by hopeless despondency, threatened 
him with a dangerous relapse. 

The la#;ter state mind was the consequence of the 
weakness of his iferves, produced by the disease I’rom 
which he was just.recovering; and' Liese, like a skilful 
doctress, saw that. the moment was come for more 
generous treatment. She nourished him witli wine ami 
-Ni'ith rich and fragrant soups; and, by means of the 
concoctions of the apothccar}% soothed his wounded^ 
spirit, and ^loscd his wakeful eyys in sound and in¬ 
vigorating sleep. 

One moniing ho awoke from a tranquil^ 
which had continued from the forenoon of the preced¬ 
ing day. The birds without were singing in full chorus; 
the sun brightening his«chamber walls; and a cro-wd of 
* sparrows peeking at the casement. Carl rose from his 
bed in.stinctivefy, and throw open the window, and leaned 
out. The freshness of the breeze that fanned his naiO 
brow seemed to infuse in him -a new life. The green 
and sunny fields, the trees bending and quivering ^ if 
to keep time with the music that filled their bra^a^,- 
the sloping hills carrying the eye and imagina^n to 
that blue distmice whim is the country of hope; all 
seemed to entoi^, with magical influence, into the very 
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depths of his soul. His breath came freer and stronger; 
his bosom rose with a sensation of power that haxl long 
been a stranger.it; :uid he felt his vema tingle with 
pleasure, as th|i current of^ite ran boundingly through 
them. Love, that lives in a paradise of-.the fanc^, is 
inseparably associated with the beauties of nature; and 
the idea of liis lost Ida rose in the midst, like a spirit. 
The river, whose bitter watci’s had hitherto seemed to 
roll between them like another Acheron, was halX hid¬ 
den by dowers, and the wantoning birds dipped their 
w ings in It, as they fluttered past. Carl\^cheek glowed, 
and his eye brightened as he gazed upon the picture 
))efore him of mingled illusion and reality; and turning 
away with a firm step, he proceeded to arrange, his dress, 
and prepare lor a sortie into the world. 

Liesr*, although a skilful doetress, was but litthi ac 
quaintesd with the mysteries of the action and reaction 
that take place between the mind ^id bodyii and the 
resuscitation of her patient seemed to her like tlie eflof't 
of enchantment. Slie, however, peisuaded him to re¬ 
main two days longer under her ^are; and then ven¬ 
tured timidly to ask him whither it was his inlculion 
to direct bis steps. This was the most embaiTaesiiig., 
question that could liave been proposed to Carl Ben¬ 
zol. 

“All places,” said he, wdtli a sigh, “arc’nearly alike 
cannot, in the mean time, return to Aix-ia- 
Ohapelle,- and I know not where to find the friend whom 
1 go to seek.” 

“You mean the daughter oft Madame Dallheimer?” 
c-aid Liesc arclih ; “ but never start, for it was by 
sorcery that 1 discovered your secret. Vow mind and 
your lips were basier during the fever than you may 
now imagine, and 1 tlnnk I can teU 3 'ou what is j'our 
pre^Tit situation as well as youi*self. . Ydu have lost your - 
loiti'me at the gaming-table;-but at your age, and with 
vourTapabilities, that is no m*eat matter. Your mis¬ 
tress has been spirited away &in you; buf a little bird 
lias whispered iu iny ear at least thfe direction they 
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have taken.” Carl caught her suddenly in his arms, 
and almost smothered her with kisses.* 

“My life was nothing,” said he; “1 scarcely thank 
yon for the gift; but oh, l^esel how can I repay you 
for tho hopc^that life of life—which you have now 
given me?” 

“Not in that way, certainly,” rcpIiecV»the market- 
•girl, pouting, as she re-adjusted her cap. “I have seen 
the day when you broke me a basket of eggs udthout 
doing half the damage 1 But come, that is a trifle: in 
what way do you propose to travel ?” 

“ r have a friend in the town, Baron Wolfenstein, 
who would willingly accommotlatc me with money, and 
perhaps accompany in the adventure.” 

“Alas! you forget the length of yoiu’illness. The 
baron, I happen to know, has l^-een gone many days; 
for when yon raved of him us your friend I endeavoured 
to find hinj out. Know you any other to whom you 
♦could apply ?” Carl’s eyes fell beneath the clear, proud- 
looking glance of hers. 

“It is needless to conceal it,said he; “the respect¬ 
able friends of my family hgve abandoned me, and my 
comrades were merely aas(*ciates in folly, who possess 
neither the power, nor peihaps the will, to assist me.” 
Liese was silent for some moments. 

“Were I a man,” said she at last, while her gla<l eye 
flashed with enthusiasm; “ were I a man suchsftft*^/;, I 
would care neither for the favour of friends nor the 
malice of foes. I would hang my sword by my side, 
and sling my gnitar upon my shoulder, and with a high 
‘“’ftcart and lightsome look go forth to ibllow my mistress 
over hill and®^ heathy and through wood and valley, 
'fhere is no i)easant in all our fatherland so churlish as 
to shut his door against the minstrel, and no cottage 
^ maid so insensfolc-that her heart may not be open/^d by 
the twang of the wandering gnilar.” 

“And at last,” said Carl mournfully, and yit half 
yielding, in ^pito of hjjbsolf, to an impulse, which in 
yoiith sends thi current of the blood dancing througli 
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the veins, “suppose me at length arrived at my desti¬ 
nation—suppose me at the feet of the heiress of DaD- 
heiincr-” 

“inhoramfc! in her aAisl” ^ 

“Would ahe do less than spurn the 'outcast and 
vagabond, who came to beg her love and her charity in 
a breath ?” • 

“ You a man!” cried Liesc, “ha! ha!” and her laugh 
rajig through the old house. “ You presume tffkiss 
the lips of a pretty girl like me! Weyj you in rags# 
Ida Dallheimer would clothe you; were your wayfaring 
foot torn with brambles, or stung with adders, she 
would su(;k the wounds with her mouth; were you in 
j)rison, she would draw you out, if it could not be done 
but by a cord woven of the tresses of her long fair 
hair; were you on the gallows-tree, she would tend, 
and w'atch, and cheer you to the last; and then sit 
down beneath your feet and die. A«d w'hy slfould she 
do this ? Wliy aban<iou home, and friends, and riches, 
and honour, to cleave to poverty, and disgrace, and 
death? Do you ask jvhy? 0 man I man I because 
she loves, and is a woman U’ While speaking, and for 
some moments after, her cheek burned, her eye flashed,’ 
the veins of her torchead swelled, and her bosom throbbed^ 
as if it would burst the corsage; but soon these pheno¬ 
mena of her sex’s emotion disappeared; and hea\Tng a 
a dc„^voaji(ph, she shook away some large bright drops 
from her eyelids, and continued more calmly:— 

“Having received a hint of Madame Dallheimcr’s 
iiitciidcd departure in the moriflng, I went, the night 
before, to bid farewell to a friend; and was introduced 
by her into an inner apartment, where She meant to 
■ gratify my curiosity with the sight of some new dresses 
before they were packed up for the journey. It was 
here Jhat I overheard the direction amf destination of 
the trij-vellci-s; for Madame and her major-domo passing 
throng the room, wc were obliged to conceal ourselves 
behind a screen till they were gone. I afterwards saw 
the young lady coming from her own ai^artment in the 
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north wing. Her face was Unshod, and her step quick 
and resolute; but when she observed the preparations 
for the journey, she became as pale as marble and seemed 
ready to tainl. I knew oPthe love thht was between 
yon, for I had often seen you here, and more than once 
out of curiosity, followed you, in your evening visits, as 
far as the garden wall. 1 looked at hei sigiiificantly 
Ns she passed, trying to say with my eyes, ‘ my pot.r 
young lady, cue I do anything for you?’ and she ob¬ 
served me; for a gleam of hope lighted np her coun¬ 
tenance for a moment; a struggle of some kind took 
place; and she half opened her lips to address me. Bnt 
at that instant her mother’s voice was heard calling her 
name; and her hasty step entering the passage. Ida’s 
lips closed at the sound; her almost opening heart folded 
its leaves anew; she shrunk as if within herself; and 
wringing her hands, which she then pressed wildly on 
her brow and bos6m, turned silently away.” 

Carl drank in these words witli a greediness that 
seemed to dread fho loss of a sv liable. Ho was almost 
suffocated with emotion. ' 

^ *‘My noble, ray high-minded, ray pure-hearted,” 
ejaculated ho in a broken voice, “my gi’eat, my good— 
my poor, poor Idal” and the sobs which he could no 
longer control, burst forth convulsively from his labour¬ 
ing bosom, and the once gay and reckless gallant, leaning 
his head upon the shoulder of Liese, fairly W^WOnd, 
The two strangely-assorted companions, having as¬ 
certained that the coa^t was clear, left the chateau by 
..,the back window, by means of which Liese was accus¬ 
tomed to enter; the latter having determined to 
accompany her protege to the end of the valley. As 
they walked on her spirits seemed to desert her; and 
Carl, although, less sad than before, was plunged in 
meditation. •-* 

“Do you dread the hazard of the journey^” said 
Liese, at length. “ Do you shrink from the degradation 
,you may snffeip, in travelling without money? How dif¬ 
ferent that is with me! I have often wished, I havf 
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long -wished, that—that—” and she fixed her eyes, 
with a deep, lodging gaze, upim the blue distance be¬ 
fore them, and stoppe(l atnruptly. 

How dciightftil,” sSb resumed, must be the 
vicia'sitndes of the life of a wanderer! To look upon 
other hills than those vou have been accustomed to 

V 

from infancy; to gaze?, upon strangf? fiices, and stranr^-e. 
lands—” 

What is it that vou have long wished?'’ deniandetl 

w C7 

Carl gently. 

“ Tliat • 1 might”—replied Llese, wifti the same in^- ^ 
coh^iice, and blushing deeply—“ I only ^vished thi^ , 
—that 1 were a man 1” 

“ My dear Liese,” said he, with a grave tenderness, 
while, lie put his arm round her waist, as they walked < 
side by side—“my dear sister, my best friend, to wish 
that yon were other than what yod are, a true-hearted, 
simple-minded woman, is a enme* against Saturo and 
humanity. Dewaro of the life of a wanderer wliich h 
ilie most unlit for you, or ratlicr, tw wdiicli you are the 
most unfit of all tlie daughters of Kve! Your high and 
daring sjiirit; your fraijk and guileless disposition; 
your youth; your beauty;—0 Liese, promise me that, 
tUl you obtain ttie protection of a husband, you will 
remain at liome, tlio light and love of your.own valley!” 

“I will not promi.ss,” rexdied Liese, almost sullenly 
“ 'Wwk is the use of such an exaction? I haA'e no 
money; and 1 cannot pUy the guitar, or sing such lays 
as used to float at night, like a dream, over tlie garden 
of Miwlaiue Dalllieimer. And as for a husband, holy 
Mary! would you have me wed one of the clods of 
the earth? one of the base cur-hea^cd churls wlio 
shuddered wheu they beheld the light in your window, 
supposing it to be borne by the ghost of rtd Christine I 
AjFandererl No, no; X must live where I am planted,' 
bright, sharp, and bitter; like a holly in a hedge, re¬ 
spected by its more vulgar neighbours—^l^ecause it can 
stop a gap just as well as the rest,” 

“ You will live, Liese, where you lAive been planted- 
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like a rose, <n£rusiQg freshuess, and fragrance, and beantjr 
aronod yon; and if 1 return snccessfal from that far 
world which appears so beai^ifnl to you, because its ^ 
pits and precipices are covered with the veil of distancep 
you shall share' like a sister in my good fortune.” 

They were now on the ridge of the hill which 
bounded the further extremity of the valley, and both 
ctood still simultaneously. Carl took out his shirt 
brooch;- which was set with a stone of some value, aud 
stuck it in Liese’s collar, re(iue3ting at the same time a 
common pin in exchange. She resisted for some mo¬ 
ments, but perceiving the curl of his lip, and the flush 
of his brow, at what he felt as an insult to his poverty, 
she at length complied. He would then have kissed 
her with a muttered farewell; but curtseying low, she 
raised his hand to her Ups, as is the custom in some 
parts of Germany when an inferior receives a reward 
or a preseht, and wqilked silently away. Carl, grieved 
and somewhat hurt by her apparent capiicc, looked 
after her reproachfully for some moments; but turning 
round at a little distance, she saw him in this attitude, 
and, on the instant, bounded back again with a sudden 
'cry, threw himself into his extended,arms, kissed his 
lips, and hiding her face in his bosom, sobbed bitterly* 
Then, as if ashamed of her emotion, she raised her 
head with a bashful but sunny smile, and fled with the 
swiftness of a deer towards the village. 

Some days after the departure of Carl Bei^zel, LIcso, 
whose restless mind seemed to reqnire employment, 
forsook her chickens and eggs, one evening, to go and 
visit the old woman who was left in charge of Madame 
Dallheimeris mansion;'and from her she beard a piece 
of inteiligence that was e;pLceedmgly interesting in the 
i>resent state of feelings. 

It appeared that only the evening before, a rham in 
the livery of a servant, had * called at the houses to 
**fish” out ofothe old woman, as she expressed it, some 
information regarding the whereabout of BenzeL He- 
aaid that he had "a letter to deliver to him from a lady> 
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and that he bad searched all Aix-la-Obapelle in vain, 
-where he could only learn that the imprudent young 
man had mined bimael& at the gaming-table, and bed 
from his creditors. A ^ttcr from a lady! What 
could have induced the bearer to extend his researches 
to Madame Dallhelmer’s house, where the person he 
sought had not visited publicly for many months? 
There was only one way of accounting lor this; andf^^ 
hearing that the old woman had pointed out the direc¬ 
tion in which Benzel had gone on the evening he left 
her, she hurried home. 

It was dark when she reached the village; and Liesc 
could almost have tancied that her protege had returned 
to his lodging, for a light burned, as she bad first seen 
it, iu the window of his original chamber. After some 
minutes it proceeded to the next, and the next, aud 
tlie next, and then descended in the same way from 
floor to floor till it reached the kitchen, l^ese, in the 
mean time, had approached the house rapidly, while 
continuing her observations; and finding that the front 
door was fastened, glided round to the window behind, 
which she had so oflen «iade use of herself for entrance 
aud egress. "" ^ 

In a few minutes she saw the light above her head; 
but it instantly disappeared, and a mau«leaped to the 
ground beside her. • 

‘*»^y, fj-iend,” said she, “I would speak with you.’* 
The stranger grasped a pistol in his belt, and at the 
same moment she felt her e^es blinded with the glare 
of a dai'k lantern. 

♦‘Who are you?’* demanded he steraly, 

*‘A friend to him for whom*you hew a letter. He 
follows the Dallbeimers on ^hc same route. If you ride 
hard for six hours to-morrow morning yofl will overtake 
him.” 

♦‘That is not in ray' commission,” replied he, 
have already done all that I promised.” « 

“To whom did you piDinise?” 

“What is that to you, my pretfy lass? Do you 
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know the B^ron of Wolfenstoin? it was to hiui I pro¬ 
mised.” 

I know the baron well*,ybnt I should not have 
suspected him of any kindness of this portito his friend. 
Come from whOre it may, however, it will be welcome. 
Give me the letter, I undertake to deliver it.” 

“Let me see you at Aix-larChapcUe than; there Is 
address; the letter is locked up in my portmanteau. 
But yew will, of course, pay the postage thus far? 
Come, 1 will not be unreasonable; nay, if you resist so 
iaat a demand-” 

“ Give me the letter first. I will pay no postage till 
you deliver it into my hand.” 

“ But then—T may depend upon your honesty?” 
“You may: 1 shall be witli you early in the morning.” 
The next morning Liese packed up her moveables in 
a small bundle; and taking leave of her native village, 
without knowing, and perhaps without caring, whether 
she should ever see it again, set out to visit the stranger 
at his lodgings in Akx-la-Chapelle. So far as she could 
observe liim in the dark, he had no^ been in livery when < 
she saw him; but servants ari^not always in one dress, 
and although a bold, manly-looking fellow, there was 
nothing in his air or manner which could falsify the 
old woman’s^ impression of his lank. The house 
indicated in the card, however, .was so han<lsorac a 
building, that she paused in some perplexitygjbftfore 
ringing the bell. Her new friend, as she understood, 
had travelled alone. lie did not, therefore, live wdth 
his master, and it was preposterous to suppose that he 
could lodge in so elegant a mansion at his own charge. 
Who should she’ ask foji, was her next reflection; and 
as the handle of the bell sprung from her hand, she was 
half tempted i4o run away. ^ 

“ Have the gobdnesa to walk in, mad emois olle,” i^id 
I the lackey who opened the door, bowing to the ground. 
Mademoiselle walked in, and was conducted through a 
emte of splcifdid apartments to a smaller one, wdiero 
her companion the preceding evening awaited her. 
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slT)pin{i: cofFe(», and turning over the leaves of the 
journals. Jlo'was a man nearer forty than thirty years 
of age, and of a rough %nd weather-beaten appearance. 
His manner* however, was goo«l, and almost A’gnified; 
and Lieso felt as if she was in the presence of one of 
the magnates of tlie land. 

^ The paper, it appeared—for it was not in the. form 
of a letter, but was merely a few lines trae<^ within 
pencil on the blank leal* of a book—was dropped from 
a carriage, as the stranger passed. ^It was inscribed 
“ With haste, for love of courtesy or gain;” and being 
at any rate in Jiis way to Aix-la-Chapelle, he determined 
to take charge of it. Meeting soon after on the I'oad 
his friend the Baron of Wolfenstcin, and mentioning the 
snbject to him, the latter, being deeply interested in 
the parties, exacted a promise that he would use every 
reasonable exertion to discover the person to whom the 
document was addressed, and plac^ it in his hands. The 
contents were as follows. 

“Can you explain the enigma in yonr conduct? If so, I will 
not he unjusit. When •! saw you froih the carriage window, you 
were in an agitation that cguld not be referred to any ordinary 
calamity. J am on my way to iny mollier's house at Trevds. 

‘•r/’ 

Whether Liesc paid tho postage or ^jot; what was 
the nature of her conversation with her new friend; 
whefcr she succeeded in deUvering the above cpistlo 
to Cart Benzel; and sundiy other matters connected 
with the present interview', wo must defer treating of 
till another period of tho history. At pi'eseut we can 
only mention consistently with our plan, that the pretty 
dealer in eggs and withholder of kissel^was never moro 
seen in the market of Aix-la-ChapcUe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TRAVELS OF CARL BENZEL. 

account of the hospitality of her fatheriand vra.5 
not alto'^ethcr correct. The feeling possibly may have 
existed, but the practice was modified by circumstances. 
Some wore too poor, and some too timid, to extend a 
welcome to the wandering minstrel; and some, stripped 
of the greater part of their means in the late troubles, 
growled over the remainder with the jealousy of a himgry 
mastiff. Carl Benzel, however; although suffering strange 
vicissitudes, never found himself in absolute want. There 
was something in his appearance which commanded tlic 
respect of m^ny, and conciliated the aflcctions of more; 
and it generally happened with him, as with all others 
in calamity, that the churlishness of the men was amply 
made up for by the beaevolence of the women. 

His dress and manner presented so striking a con- 
utrast to his os^sible rank in society, that he was more 
frequently the object of curiosity as well as s}rmpathy; 
but, for the most part, it mu.st be confessed that he wa? 
allowed to pass merely as onp who paid reasonably well 
with his music for the entertainment afforded himr*^ In 
Grermany, even on the borders, music is always an article 
that is worth money; and Oarl, whose way of life had 
been somewhat of the wildest, was well acquainted witli 
the songs likely to please the car of the peasants. His 
own taste, indeed^ seemed to assort marvellously well 
with theirs. Lays of unfortunate love, and premature 
death, and barbarous mothers, and bloody-minded guar¬ 
dians, were his staple ‘commodities; and mingling with 
4hem, came the wild fantastic legends that people the 
rocks and fores|a of his native country with tho most 
original of hol^blins. The state of mind which gave 
forth, spontaneously nnd habitually, such strains, was 
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clearly depicted in his countenance. A deep melancholy 
sat on his hi^ palo brow; but the eyes beneath were 
lighted up Dy fitful gleams of enthusiasm that might 
have seemeii the effect w the poet’s inspiration. His 
Bible, in the intervals of song, was rarely out of his 
hand; and at times he was acenstomed to read it aloud, 
with such comments as a heated imagination supplied, 
for the edifi catio n of those who would rather have l»js 
tened to the ballad of the Wild Huntsman or 4he Erl 
King. Whether in singing or lecturing, however, his 
sluguljirly fine and mellow voice procured him a willing 
audience; ^ind long after he had passed through the 
wild district of the Eifel, the dreams of many a moun¬ 
tain-maid were haunted by this remarkable stranger, 
who had appealed to the strongest sensibilities of a Ger¬ 
man woman, in his joint character of minstrel and 
apostle. Even the dress of our adventurer was well 
calculated to attract observation > being ciiaracteristic 
not only of the country and the times, but of the indi¬ 
vidual. It consisted of a hussar oap with a gold baud, 
a dark brown frock,^and military, boots that reached to 
the middle of the thigh- ^Ilis neck and bosom were bare, 
for he wore neither stock nor kerchief; his guitar was 
slung upon one shoulder, and over the other a small 
bundle or wallet was suspended upon^ a handsome 
sword. . 

TilLafter he had passed Oomelimunster, about three 
leagues oil his route, where the citizens of Aix-la-Cha- 
pellc resort in pleasure parties to drink out of the cup 
of Saint Cornelius, our travssller did not dare to ap¬ 
proach the highway. After this, however, he had less 
fear of being made captive, which, in 4is present feel¬ 
ings, would have been like a sentence of death: and 
ho ouly deviated occasionally from the main-road in or- 
dey to seek shelter in a rcforpied village, instead of pass¬ 
ing the night in a Catholic one. 

The country soon became wilder and more solitary 
Lofty hills, covered with forests that seemed eternal, gave 
ft dreary magnificence to the scene: and in such places, 
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for mstanco, as the nairow valley of the Roei-, it was 
with surpriso that he saw a co ngregja tion of humau 
dwclHogs, deserving the name of a town, i^ct down in 
the deepest recess of the ravine. This wqs Montjoye. 
From hence to Kaltenhenbcrg, the route lay through a suc¬ 
cession of marshes and mountains, the most dismal that 
can be imagined, in the midst of which is pl|ced a bell, 
^ be iiing during the dangerous mists which sometimes 
descend like the shadow of death upon the traveller’s 
path. Carl sung his way through everything, and leav¬ 
ing the mountaiife of the Schnehel to the left, .the most 
stmile district in all the Kifel, arrived at the little town 
of Prum, founded before the days of King Pepin. . It 
^vas in the convent here that the son of Charlemagne did 
penance for his rebellion, and that the Emperor Lothaii^'e 
laid down the sceptre for the crucifix, and died a monk. 

While wandering along the road he fell iti with a 
peasant, toe whom h^ took the opportunity of explain¬ 
ing the just downfall* of the Catholic religion, as 
fied in the ruin of this famous convent. He had to no, 
however, with a man steadfast in the cause, who could 
give a reason for the faith that was in him; and from 
him he learned the true cause both of the lisc and fall of 
the establishment, as it is set forth in the following 
legend. 

“In the days of Saint Ansbai\d,” said the peasant, 
“the fifth abbot of Prum, there was a yoimg man ad¬ 
mitted to the order under peculiar circumstances- He 
had ginned away his estate, and disgusted his father so 
much by his follies, that the old gent|^raan cast him off 
and determined to leave his immense wealth to a religious 
house. lu the iR-an time the son continued his addi'csses 
to a young lady, who really loved him, and by whose 
dowry he expected to retrieve his fortune. But she, 
>. hearing of his mistondnet, in the initation of the moment 
treated him no better than bis father had done f where¬ 
upon the youth sunk into despoiideucy, w'bich ended in 
hk assuming the cowl in the convent of Prum. 

. “This was folle^d, as might be supposed, by bitter 
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repentance; for the young lady, who had stayed ouly 
for entreaty on,the part of her lover, no soonea* heard 
of Ills irremddiable step, than she came a-watching and 
praying aboi^i the couvl|^t, and wandering about the 
walls, wringing her hands from morning, till night. In 
vain the monk laid the matter before his abbot, with the 
view of obtaining a dispensation for his return into the 
world: thelioly father only laughed at so silly an affair, 
and told him jocosely, that till he could besto^ gife ’ 
upon the house equal to bis own lost fortune.and his 
mistress’s^ dowTy together, he must stay where he was. 

“Tlic monk at last sickened, and believing himself 
;i’jeut to be dying, ordered that he should be carried in 
u litter to the house of his unrelenting father. The 
latlor, however, would not admit him, but told him 
from the wTnd4}w that ho had determined to bestow his 
fortune upon the church, and was that day going to a 
certain rock on the Schneifel to shoot an arruw from it, 
which would doubtless be carried Sy fhe angels of the 
Lord to whatever religious establishment was most 
deserving of the gift. Whereupon the young man, 
ctruck as if by death itself, desired that he should be 
carried to the house of*his mistress, to take leave of 
her: and there he related wdth many laruentations, the 
unnatiinil conduct of his father. 

“■ ‘ This is no fitting place,’ said she, affter his story, 
‘for a young maid to take leave of a monk. Hie thee 
to the altar of thy convent, and await me there. Take 
caio that thy soul quit not thy body till thou see me!" 
An»l straightway sife 'ran to j^he rock on the Schneifel, 
and liid hei*self amoug the bushes at the bottom; aud 
when the old man had shot his aiTOw\ siicrilegioutily 
.anticipating the messengers of lioaven, picked it up, 
and ran with it to the altar of the convent, where her 
lover stood receiving the holy sacrayuftttt.. 

“ ‘There is thy father’s arrow',’ said she, handing it 
to Inm privily through the rails; ‘thou hast fnii^ed 
the conditions of the abbot’ And when the monk pro¬ 
duced the arrow, bearing on the point his father’s will 
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describing the gifts—‘ Senarchia, Cnstia, Hncquentia, ct 
^orcorot, in page Lanclnncnsi et vill^ Hanapia,’ all 
present were filled with joy an^l astonishmeat. 

“‘Who gave thee this, my//on?’ said tj^e abbot. 

“‘An angel I’ replied the monk. And so this young 
man was restored to life, to the world, and to his mis¬ 
tress ; but although the convent enjoyed the bequest a 
certain time, that the piety of the father might not be 
"uhava'ding, yet in punishment of the m.Jdcn’8 sin in 
acting the part of an angel, and of the abbot’s impru¬ 
dence in looJiening the bonds of the church,"it eventually 
fell into min.” 

There n^eic some parts of this wild story so singu¬ 
larly applicable to his own case, and the conclnsion was 
in itself so ridiculous, that, for the first time since ho 
had serenaded his mistress in the garden, a smile stole 
over the gi’ave and melancholy features of our adven¬ 
turer. flcMpassed on his way, wondering, almost with 
awe, at the highhess-of heart and readiness of hand of 
that-sex which he had imagined, till he knew Ida, to 
have been intended merely for the plaything of lordly 
man.Nor was Liese without hCf share of his peri¬ 
patetic meditations;—this noble peasant—this essence 
and extract of w^oman, unadulterated by a single one 
of the thousand artificial compositions that modify the 
female character. 

While admiring the ruins of tlic chateau of Schoen- 
ocken, he saw the inhabitants of the vill.'ige assembled 
at the performance of an annual ceremony not a little 
hiugular in its simplicity. ,Two yonftg men were elected 
for the champions in the peaceful strife; one to mn the 
distance of a l^gue and back again, while the other, 
having placed . 1 . certain number of eggs at regular dis¬ 
tances, cairiei} them all back, one by one, to the start- 
^ mg post. He whB finished his task first was the win¬ 
ner, and t|ic victory was celebrated by songs aud dances, 

' in which the vanquished party and his adherents par¬ 
took, as well the conqueror. 

Throughout tliq whole of the Eifel, indeed, this dis- 
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|)OsitioQ to make merry was conspicuoasly manifest. 
Carl’s joom^ seemed a contimial fete. He was no 
sooner out or one festlval^han, on arriving at the next 
v^age, he found himself i® the midst of another. The 
tooth-ach, the heatUacb, the stomach-ach,'and the thou¬ 
sand other ills that flesh is heir to—all had their par • 
ficnlar saint^ and each saint his particular day, which 
most bo celebrated by public rejoicings. The people, 
it is hardly necessary to say, were ^ poor; fo* the 
rich, when they would be thought to amuse themselves, 
stew themselves up in scores in an unwholesome room, 
taking good care to shut the doors fast, that the com¬ 
mon people may not see what a set of miserable devils 
they arc in reality. But it is not to the saints alone 
that the credit belongs of keeping the inhabitants 
of the Kifel in this enviable condition. The landed in¬ 
heritance of each family is vested indivisibly in the 
eldest child, whether male or female; aud th% brothers 
and sisters remain with the heir iii the quality of la- 
boiirerv'i. The latter, however, are not left entirely to 
the tender mercies of^the other; for the farm, or stoch- 
hausy although it cannot^be partitioned, is burthened 
with certain provisions for the younger children, and is 
thus mortgaged, as it were, sometimes over head and 
shoulders. 

r.assing through the .small town of Bitbonrg, formerly 
a Roman station, Carl, after having performed a walk 
of twenty German leagues, arrived at Treves on the 
Moselle, supposed to be the most ancient city in Europe. 

On entering the beautiful valley, in the narrowest 
part of which Treves is built, the heart of the wanderer 
began to beat. He saw before diim tbn^ Mecca of his 
pilgrimage; but, instead of rushing towards it with the 
ardour of a devotee, his strength failed hinwfor the first 
time during the journey; he hung back tenrified and 
large «irops of perspiration broke upon his bi ow. It 
was no considcration'^owever, of personal appearance 
that made him pause. Ho was untouchell by the cir¬ 
cumstances of his matted locks, which hung in wild 

D 
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cozifasion from beneath hra cap, the gold band of which 
was blackened with r^, and the black fur j^nmed yellow 
wjth diiat. Neither did his >"oots affect Aim, inemsted 
though they were with the mud of the Eifel, whitened 
by the stm; nor his travel-stained frock, the brown 
colour which was emulated by that of his bare neck 
and breast, once as pure as driven snow, * Such things 
are- forgotten by persons of strong feelings, and by 
almost all persons when placed in trying or extraordinary 
circumstances. And yet, w'hen about to enter tlie gates, 
the evident ennosity with which he was regarded by the 
passers-by, caused him to turir*" a look of obsei-vation 
upon himself; and, forgetting Ida for a moment, he felt 
a paug of shame at the idea of appearing in such costume 
ill the streets of a large and handsome town. He turned 
away from the walls, determining to return under cover 
of the approaching night, and, having made such in¬ 
quiries were n3ce8saiy, to seek again whatever 
shelter his guitar might in the mean time procure for 
him. 

The inhabitants of a distant cottage winch ho en¬ 
tered, who were principally yomen, received tlia min¬ 
strel with great demonstrations of joy: but his proposal 
to return after visiting the town, which he made when 
the night b^an to close definitely in, was listened to 
with surprise and alarm. Ho was welcome, said they, 
to a bed, if ho chose to stay; but not for worlds would 
they open their door to him again if the once went out. 
Carl, who had shown himiself the most good-natured of 
singers, persisted somewdiat indignantly; hut. the only 
effect which his eloquence pTOiliiced, was to excite the 
suspicion of tilb family group, who, after exchanging 
looks significant at once of terror and determination, 
informed him, that till this moment they had forgotten 
tho circumstance of the only* spare-bed in the house 
being engaged. The minstrel threw his guitar upon his 
back, and shouldering Ms little bundle, prepared to quit 
the inhospitable roof. 

‘*If you be not what they fear you are,” said the 
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youngest (laughter, gliding after him, and whispering in 

ear, “ do net venture to leave the town to-night! 
Yon may meet ■with tltose on the road with whom 
a single man twill have nJ chance.” 

“ Do you allude to robbers? What have I to lose?” 

“ They would murder you tor your guitar, or tor the 
more pastinje of shedding blood li? 

“And is it of such you take me to be? Do I look 
like an assassin? Perhaps yon think I ara SeWnder- 
liannes himself 1” At this redoubted name, which for 
two years past had kept the hanks of the Rhine lu 
terror, from Cologne** to the Neckar, a faint shriek 
escaped from the lips of the girls; and Benzel, with a 
look of sorrow and indignation, went out. 

Determining at all hazards to enter the town, and 
take his chance afterwards of a night’s lodging, he 
walked leisurely along, amusing himself with anticipa¬ 
tions of the interview witli Ida, fnvhich pA*haps was 
dCvStined to take place to-morrowi The fears of th-** 
cottagers appemvd to him to have extended to the "whole 
district; for althoug^i it was yet early in the night, 
the road wa'? completely ^.sorted, and the houses shut 
up. He saw enough, in fact, to convince him, that if 
he could not find harbour in Treves there was no 
chance of it hi the neighbourhood; and hiring hitherto 
avoided the great towns, in which he feared that his 
notes would not bo taken in lieu of money, he was 
somewhat puzzled. 

The name of Schinderhannes was one of those sounds 
with which the timid were Scared without knowing 
why. If a murder was committal, Schindorhanues was 
the assassin; of a Jew -was roaslU'd at ffla own fire till 
he told where his treasures were concealed, Schinder¬ 
hannes was the cook; if a pretty girl raft off to the 
forest to hear a love-tale, the. youth itVas told by was 
sure to be Schinderhannes. -Carl well remembered that 
Wolfeustein and he had once proposed to their comrades 
to set out on a crusade against this famous chief; and 
he now called to mind that he touched*apon the confines 
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of hia peculiar territoiy. The crimes indeed, imputed 
truly or falsely to the universal Sehinderhannes, filled 
a large tract of country exteu^ng on both^sidcs of the 
Ehinc; but the district aitufited betweefi the Moselle 
and the Nahei to which. Treves was the key on the 
north, was supposed to be his principal residence. 
Musing on such matt#8 Carl arrived at the town, and 
entered the gates unmolested. 

A Tew of the shops wei’c still open, and our adven¬ 
turer had no dijBculty in inquiring his way to the house 
of Madame Dallheimer. It was a large and -handsome 
edifice, and, although in the mid^ of the city, possessed 
an ample extent of garden; which Carl found to be the 
caso with many other abodes of the wealthy. This 
peculiarity made the area of the town appear greatly 
flisproportiOned to the number of inhabitants, which 
scarcely exceeds ten thousand within tlic ramparts. 

The beating ol'hK heart was renewed as he approached 
the walls. lie was perhaps separaterl only by a few 
yards from his lost Ida! In vain, however, he looked 
for some light in the windows which might indicate the 
place dedicated to the sleeping apartments, to which ho 
fancied the family must by tliis time have retired. 
Nothing was clearly visible except the massive form of 
the pillai-s of the portico, and the outline of the roof 
sketched upon the sky behind. Carl at length began 
to think that there was something strange and auustud 
in the total darkness of so great a building - and, in 
sudden alarm, he knew not of what nature, he approached 
the door, and rung the servants’ bell., 

The sound swung hollow and heavy within, as if the 
house was uLtAuanted’*, and, after waiting an instant, 
with a more vigorous application of his hand, he sent. 
forth a laq^a peal that shook the whole house. 

“Thott rmgest in'vain,” said a low calm voice behind 
him. Carl jumped round, and saw the figure of a man, 
muffled in a dark cloak, standing motionless on the steps. 
The approach of the stranger had been so noiseless 
that a momentary sensation of alarm passed across the 
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heart of the wanderer; but the next moment he stepped 
quicldy up him, and looked in his face. It was the 
face of a Jcy; and Cal| staggered back. Owing to 
some early impressions, heightened by bis late religious 
bias, there was no animal on the face of the earth so 
abhoiTcnt to his imagination as a member of that ancient 
people who ^erc called but not chosen. .At the present 
moment the cry of a raven would have been more wel¬ 
come to his ear; and he looked upon the HebresTfaco 
before him, although youthful and handsome in itself, 
as a sign of the most (^astrons omen. He turned his 
back without replyin^a word, and grasped the bell 
again. 

'rhou ringest to no purpose,” repeated the stranger, 
except to rouse the watchers of the night, and get 
thee into the house of bondage.” 

r ask not your counsel, Jew,’^ said Cari haughtily. 

“ Why not?” demanded the ^hcr. ‘‘t)ost thou 
fear me?” 

“ Fear tlicc! Sou of an accursed race, I only hate 
and despise thee!” ♦ 

“ That is hard,” observed the Jew sarcastically, 
“ tliou owest me nothing! Nevertheless I must do my 
bidding. If thou art the Christian Benzcl, whose 
baptismal name is Carl, follow me;” and so saying, 
he turned suddenly Vound, and strode away. Carl 
followed mechanically ; for the Jew spoke as one having 
authority. 

As he walked after his conductor, however, it was 
not without some didiculty thiit his wearied limbs ke)ic 
jiace with his. A doubt crossed his mind, for it would 
bo unfair to call it a fear, of Ms perscihid safety. He 
remembered the warning he had I'cceived at the cottage, 
and the curiosity his appearance had prevtously excited 
as he entered the gates; and in spite of himself the idea 
of the redoubted SchindCrhanncs fastened uijon his 
imagination. At any rate, there was^no harm, be 
thought, in being on his guard; and, securing his bundle 
and guitar, side by side, upon his shoulder, he carried 
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liis sword in his hand, in the manner of a walking-stick, 
taking care to loosen the blade in the scabWrd. 

The walk was not a short ^e. Sometuws onr ad- 
Tenturcr could have imaginednhat they hAd quilted the 
Sown altogether, to such an extent did the gardens run 
in some quarters; but, independently of the real dis¬ 
tance, it appeared that his guide sought purposely to 
make the journey as long as possible, by diving into 
all manner of intricate lanes and com-ts. In one of the 
meanest and most miserable alleys that ever diflgrace<l 
a city he at leflgth stopped short, and after-listening 
for some moments, knocked govty at a door. 'J’here 
was no reply for some time, and the stranger did not 
repeat the knock; but by-and-by a voice was heard 
within demanding, in one of those gi*easy whines that 
curdle the blood with aversion— 

“ Who cometh in the night to the gate of the poor 
Jew Adonijah?” 

‘‘Even IshiTiacl the son of Joab,” was the reply; suid 
they were iramediatel)- admitted 

In the black and dismal apartnjimt into which they 
were ushered, there were five oj six persons, a])pareutly 
Jews, gathered round the fire.; to the dying onibers of 
which the room w'as indebted for the little light it 
enjoyed. The entrance of the new comers cre/ated 
little stir. There were chairs jilroady pLu-ed for rhein; 
and when they sat down the scone relapsed into tlio 
?!ame stillness, which it seemed as if their eutratice had 
only disturbed for an insiajit. The attitudes of the 
Individuals, however, dido'not conve-y the idea of re^t 
which the absence of sound and motion usually implies. 
The men wer^,* dressed in dark cloaks, witli hats 
slouching over their brows, and sat leaning their chins 
upon a traveller’s stalF while they pored intently upon 
^ the fire. The wt^men wxrc in like manner covered 
completely from the view; a handkerchief rosembliiig 
* a coarse veil was drawn over their faces; and a small 
bundle lay upon their knees. All seemed prepared 
* fwr a journey; and. Curl, in spite of his religious abhor- 
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reiiice, couJd not refrain from looking with curiosity upon 
{his singular* people, who arc still in the captivity of 
the Gentiles, watch ^y and night for the coining 
of theii\ deliverer. 

His own situation, however, began spcedih'to occu])y 
his thoughts. The adventure into which he had fallen 
was altogether beyond the I'each of reasoning. How 
had his arrival been known in a strange place, into 
which he had entered but a moment before for thirst 
time ill his life? Of what consequence,w'ab he, or his 
ill-starred name, to anv human being that a man sliould 
be ap] oiiited to watch* r his coming, as if he Imd ))ec*n 
some new Elias? For what possible pnrpo'^e bail ho 
lieen trepanned into the society of these wandering 
dews? There could have been no mistake in his iden¬ 
tity, for whatever his pei’son might be, his name was 
by no means common. It was at all events necessary, 
now that he was hero, to demand qf his couifnctor why 
he had brought him, and Avhat he was expected to do. 

*‘Jew,” sail! he, breaking suddenly the deep silence 
of the room, Carl^lenzel has hdlowed you at your 
desire, wliat 'would you wiith him?” 

“ Nothing. Has iny lord any commands for the ser¬ 
vant whom ho condescend'^ to hate and despise?” 

‘^Yos,” said Carl stemly; “I command you to teU 
me for what pur|>ose )^on laid in wait for me, and why 
you have brought me here?” 

‘‘I did simply what I was bidden,”replied the Jew; 
"•and I seek not to piy^ into the purposes of thoso 
whom I serve. Thus mach*thou mayest lenru from 
rny lips. Thou wort beating at the gate of an empty 
house, and in another moment 'the citj^fficers would 
have cast thee into prison, even as a wanderer and a 
vagabond, without CRlliug, or business, <llr friend, or 
kinsman. Slui whom thou seekest tarried not at Treves; 
for it having been discov’ereil that she cndeavom'ed to 
send thee tidings of her whereabout, th^ carried her 
on to Maycncc by the valley of the Nabe.^’ 

“ Hid you see her, my friend?” askfed the lover, with 
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a flush of hope and delight; “ was she well—in good 
spirits?’* ' f * 

*‘I know not the woman,’j^epUed the Saw coldly. 

“By whom then are you employed?” 

“ By my master. Ere yet the cock croweth, it is 
our purpose to go forth, that we may cross the Hohe- 
Wald when the sun is high, and reach our destination 
in the valley of the Nahe before the shadows of the 
nigflb begin to fall. If thou wilt journey with us, there 
will be mutual ^protection in our numbers; for in tlie.'ie 
last days there are evil men upon the earth, who walk 
to and fro upon the hills like unto strong lions.” 

“What assurance can I have that you moan me no 
foul play?” 

“Thy poverty ought to be sufficient; but, more¬ 
over, Christian though thou be, we will break bread 
with thee, and drink of the Clip of peace.” 

“ Then*I consent ” said Carl, who would have been 
satisfied with a pledge still less substantiaL A candle 
was then lighted, and a cloth laid upon tlic table, when, 
to the sui-prise of the guest, who -expected to sup upon 
black bread and a draught of water, a large loaf was 
set down as white as snow, together with a cold fowl, 
and a stone bottle of wine from the banks of the Main,. 
Worth its weight in gold. 

The men ate and drank heartily, although without 
much speaking; but the women did not draw near the 
table at all, bit “ brake bread,” where they sat,‘ without 
raising their veils. Can, who had now an opjiortunity 
of observing his compaflions for the first time, was 
greatly struck with the contrast exhibited in the phy¬ 
siognomies of<i*i.domjahfi the aged master of the house, 
and Ishmael, his young conductor. In that of the 
former, all the meanness, and conning, and treachery 
attributed to the* Je^vi8h character were conspicuous; 
while the face of the latter, which in a woman would 
have been caUed perfectly beautiful, expressed a lofti¬ 
ness of mind'^nd a manly sincerity, that, to the preju¬ 
diced eyes of our adventurer, were har^y compatiUe 
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with the oriental cast of the features. On his part, 
Ishmacl, aflicr he had looked for some moments at Carl 
Benzel, apileaxed to hive made a discoveiy equally 
pleasing; bul at length mis eyes fell beneath those of 
the Christian; they rested for a moment upon the face 
of Adonijah, then wandered rapidly round the apart¬ 
ment, and drawing his cloak more closely round him, 
he leaned back in liiii chair with a sigh, which seemed to 
say, ‘‘ I am of the blood of a degraded people!” 

“ Thou hast a guitar at thy shoulder,” said one of 
the women, who spoke for the first tfme, “sing us a 
song, young stranger, even a new song, that our hearts 
may be glad within us.” Carl hesitated for a moment. 
Ho had never before exercised his art for the delecta¬ 
tion of this unbelieving race; but reflecting that he had 
eaten and dnmk at their cost, lie could not refuse the 
only payment it was in his power to give. 

As he swept the chords of the, instrument with au 
uncertain hand, ho looked at Ishihael, and drew uncon¬ 
sciously as he looked, from the strings that trembled 
to his touch, a nil(^ and melancholy soimd. 

“ I will sing thee old song,” said he suddenly, 
and falling into the oriental form of expression, “Listen, 
children of the captivity, to a song of Zion I 

“ ‘ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down; yea, 
we wppt when wo remembered Zion. 

“^\Ve hanged our harp upon the willow's in the 
midst thereof. 

“ ‘ For there they that carried us away captive, 
required of us a song; and they that "wasted us required 
of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

“ ‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s sqpg in a strange 
laud? 

“ ‘ If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let uiy right hand 
forget her cunning. * 

“ ‘ If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem* 
above my chief joy.” * 

The women had raised their vci^ Pnt back their 
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caps from their ears to listen more intently; and as 
the strain went on, large bright drops rolled down 
their faces, and they kept timaiby waving Itheir hands * 
to and fro before them, as if ropresentiri^ the action 
of beating their breasts. The minstrel paused, and 
looked round, half in minstrel pride, half in curiosity; 
but before be could resume, the Song of thu Captivity- ■ 
was taken up by Ishmacl, in a low deep voice, breath¬ 
ing eaniestness and enthusiasm of passion:— 

“ ‘ Kemembor, 0 Lord, the children of Edom in the 
day of Jemsalefn; who said, Rase it, rase it; even to 
the foundation thereof. 

‘^‘0 daughter of Babylon who art to be destroyed, 
happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast 
served us. . 

“Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth tljy 
little ones against the stones I’” 

The whoie atmosphere seemed to vibrate sensibly 
with the power of 4 voice that was scarcely heard 
louder than a whispei-. The eye of the singer blazed; 
bis cheek flushed; his.bosom heave^ji convulsively; and 
as he concluded, his hand clutched, as if by an un(?on- 
scious motion, the handle of a long knife that appeared, 
for the first time, beneath his cloak. 

At this moment, a sound of sobbing was heard front 
a comer of tfie room where ono of the woman sat 
apart; and Ishmacl, stai’^g from his trance, fl'w 
towards the m]|||Uf*ner, and stealing his arm round lier 
waist, appeareuto whisper some words of consolation 
or assurance in her e?j‘. She wept, liowever, for some 
time, “as one who would not be comforted;” but at 
length ceasing suddenly at something he said, she 
turned round to look in his face, and in the action the 
veil feU from bpr head. 

Carl saw with sT.rprise that she was not a “ daugh¬ 
ter of their people.” She was* a young creature, ap- 
•"parently under sixteen, delicately fair, and exquisitely 
beautifrl; and 'when, after gazing for a moment, she 
rested her bead confnijnsly ii])on her supporter’s shotil- 
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d€T, the. mingled expression of meekness, helplessness, 
and woman’i devotion, that sat like moonlight upon 
her face, brought the t^rs into his eyes. Adonijali 
looked npon fie scene wi^ a peculiar malignity of ex¬ 
pression ; and the young Jewess who had reqnested tlu5 
song, and who seemed to be his grand-danghter, turned 
away her head. Oarl could see her clenched hand 
tremble witR emotion, as it touched without resting on 
her knee. , 

Keflecting at length, that, in his present state of 
exhaustion, arising from fatigue both of4)ody and mind, 
he should prove but a sorry escort in a journey whicli 
seemed to promise danger, our adventurer signified 
wish to lie down to rest, if not to sleep, till ho should 
be called upon to depart. Tliis was thought nothing 
more than reasonable—and unnoticed by the two lovers 
—^for such they seemed—who were now t«>o much en¬ 
gaged with each other to observe what was passing, Im 
retired into the next apartment, ami stretched himself 
upon a matj^ress that lay invitingly upon the carpetless floor. 

His eyes were closing, liis thoughts wandering, and 
the clouds of slumbA* descending’upon his brain, when 
snddcnly ho was aroas(!d by a light tread at a few 
paces distance, and looking up he saw the Heutile girl, 
followed by Ishmael the Jew, pass across the room, 
towards a door in the farther end. • 

“I will call thee,"’'said the latter, ‘"when it is time; 
and in the mean time sleep, for the salj^ of mercy, as 
soon as thou canst, for I dread the effect of this journey 
on hO fr^iJe and beautiful a ^’aracl” 

^ IIoAv eaii I sleep, 0 Ishmael?” slie replied in a 
trenmloiLS voice; 1 already fijel as if 1 were asleep, 

and walking in some terrible dream. J^trange things 
and strange forms are around me; I am hurried into 
circumstances of which 1 know npt the nature, nor the 
beginning, nor the end;, and he wdio swore to love and 
cherish me, and divide with me his house and h<Mne, 
his heart and soul, and the inmost thoughts of hh 
mind— his lips are silent, and his *>«ow cold and daik?^’ 
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“ If thou kncwest iny Iicai-tj” said Ishmacl, in strong 
agitation, “ thou woulcist not torture me tlyjs 1” 

Let me know it then! have sho^ju you mhio 

to the vciy bottom. I havo forsaken all for you— 
home, famUy, .friends, countr}’-, religion. I have ad¬ 
dressed you in the words and in the spirit of your own 
Bath, ‘whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy pod my God. Wlicrc thou diest, will I die, a?id 
there will I be buried; the Lord do so to me, and mort 
also, if aught but death part thee and me I’” 

“Light of mine eyes!” exclaimed Ishmacl, clas])ing 
her in his arms: “thou hast so spoken; thou hast so 
done. Like the gentle Moabitess herself thou hast left 
thy kinsfolk behind, and the land of thy nativity, and 
ai*t come unto a people which thou knewest not hcrC' 
tofore. Thou hast loaded mo >vith the gifts of thy love, 
which arejnorc precious than the gold of Ophir; and 
W'hat man can give in return, that will I givfe, to the 
last drop of blood in my veins!” 

“I demand not blood; the very* name makes me 
shiver, and the sight of youi*s would kill me. Give mo 
your confidence; I have a right to ask it. Whither go 
we? Why tarried we so long for the young mmstrel, 
whose delicate w'hite hand seems better acquainted with 
the harp than with the sword? On what erraud bo 
momentous and so rapid are we sped, that to peifonn 
it wc must cr(jj^s the wildest tract of the country whc)\* 
no name of power is heard save that of the demon 
Schhidcrliannes ?” 

“He will not harm us,” said Ishmacl, quickly. 

“How are you assured of this?” 

“ Because he dares not.” 

“ Why dares he not?” 

“ Because—”, 

“Say on! Entire confidence or nothing 1” 

“Because—” and aftei* an intemal stniggie that 
blanched his,cheek with the whiteness of death, he 
placed his lips to her eai-. A stir took place, the na- 
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tnrc of which Carl conld not at once distinguish by the 
. pany light <$f their taper; but in another instant he saw 
that the yol^g woman \ad fainted. As Ishmael car¬ 
ried her silently into the inner room, the folds of a 
species of coarse drapery that covered the part of the 
wall near which they had stood, opened suddenly and a 
^ head was rtirust through. He recognised the features 
of the grand-daughter of Adonijab, who looked after 
the lovers witli a glance that made him shudder. 

The next moment the light disappej^ed. 

Kven this adventure, interesting as he thought it at 
the time, did not long banish sleep from the overwearied 
eyes of Carl Benzel. When he was called by the yonng 
Jew, he found the travellers, consisting of Adonijab, 
and his grand-daughter Leah, Ishmael, and the Gentile 
girl, Magdalene, togethel* with five others of the house 
of Israel, prepared to go forth. 

It was not yet daylight, but on^ passpoA being pre¬ 
sented by Adouijah, tlie gates were opened to them; 
and leaving the city of Treves bchmd, the Uttle party 
directed their rttojR towards the dreary and savage 
heights of the Hohc-Wald. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE EXODUS INTO TKffi WILDERNESS. 


The passage ©v«r Hohe-AVaid was more tedious than 
the Jews had expected. Long after the sun had risen, 
it was still night npon the earth: tlio day broke, as it 
were, behind the scene, and the tiwvellers continued to 
walk on in darkness. By thewcolonr of the mist done 
could they perecive that the dawn was come; and even 
when at length, they were able to catch some fitful 
glimpses of th^ sky, the prospect was but little mended. 
There were no cloiidb, .or rather was cloud. The 
whole expanse of the timnimeut was packed, as it were, 
■with masses of vapour of the same dark leaden liue, the 
grotesque forms of which could wdth difficulty be dis¬ 
tinguished one from the other. In the east an immense 
globe, several times larger than the ordinary disk of the 
sun, and as reft as blood,' hung low in the heavens. It 
exerted no particular power even in its own immediate 
•vicinity, but looked with the same deep, dull, balefol 
glare npon the whhle scene. 

Nothing could be more dreary than the road pursued 
by the travellers. It lay through a succession of vtist 
forests that cr(/Mied the steeps of the mountain, and in 
many places, even in ordinary weather, must have been 
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shut in from the beams of the sun. The sides of the. 
rgj^ic werei clothed with the same tmvarjing drapery, * 
from the line of the visijjle horizon down to the torrent* 
at the bottom which it concealed; and if at times & bare 
rock protruded thi’eateningly in the midst, or the tbam of 
< lie waters below was seen gleaming through thas^isty 
trees, the occurrence was hailed by the eye as a 
relief. 

In the mean time the mist had not wholly dispersed. 
As tliey neared the summit of the pasB, a sudden gust 
of W'ind Y^ould sometimes whirl it aws*y, but returning 
tlic next moment, like a detennined foe, it encompassed 
them with a phalanx still more formidable. By degrees, 
however, its force appeaj’cd to be exhausted. Fiercer 
and more frequent came the triumphant winds, and at 
length the blast swept wildly and alone over the plateau 
of the inoantain. The sea of vapour that rolled and 
tumbled in tlie ravine began grj^ually t» disappear. 
Sometimes a large mass was detached, and, floating 
slowly upw’ai’ds, was caught in the eddy of the winds 
near the top, and rent into fragments, and so vanished; 
but in general the whole bodv sunk slowlv, like a lake 
swallowed up in the saifds. A hundred islands reared 
tiieir wooded heads in the waste; and as thd^tops of 
the trees first rose above the unstable surface, the 
Israelites w'ere reminded of the time whdh the dove of 
Noah was able to pluck off an olive-bftmch amidst the 
wlldcnicss of waters. 

Wlieii its task was at length accomplished, the wdud 
iiself died away with a wailing sound; some heavy 
drops of rain fell vertically upon the earth, and splash- 
thi’ough the leaves and branches of the forest, fiUed 
the ah’ with a dreaiT m onoto ne. Evel the fiery sun 
was extinguished in the heavens, and tlie clouds began 
to move, ami rend, and blacken.. 

The calm below was pot^of long duration. The great 
round drops of rain were shattered suddenly in the faces 
of the party, each fragment feeling as pokl and sharp 
as a dagger. A universal roar ran through the recesses 
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of the “Wald, and was echoed in thunder from cliff to cliff; 
the mightiest trees bent and shivered like so many 
willows; and at length as astuoam of fire (jpseended, not 
a hundred yards from the travellers, and smote a mag¬ 
nificent oak to- its centre, all stood still aghast. 

‘^@od of Abraham!” cried old Adonijah, “what will 
become of me!” r 

“Closer, love—closer, my own Magdalene,” whispered 
Ishmael, “ so that one blow may destroy ns both 1 ” 
The women prayed silently; while Carl Benzel ran on 
before to a bend in the road, to look if there was no 
place of shelter in sight. He was speedily seen by the 
rest of the party waving his hat for them to come on; 
and having eagerly obeyed, all ran towards a little hut 
which he pointed out by the way-side, and crowded in. 

It was one of those small chapels, or rather oratories, 
that in Catholic conntrics are placed in such situations 
for the usr^ of piou.Tt travellers. In general the Virgin 
Mary is the presiding deity; but here a wooden statue 
of our Saviour, as large as life, looked down from the 
blood-stained cross upon the group,* The Jews looked 
at the image with a natural hojror: they felt as if they 
were intruders, and would probably have retired, had 
not the* raving of the blast without fallen still more 
wildly upon their ear. As it was, they kept away, as 
fax as the narrow area permitted, from what, in such 
a place and at fnch a time, must have been an object 
of awe. 

Carl, moving neither cap nor knee, stood opposite 
the crucifix, gazing on the ghastly face with a look of 
grave and solemn interest. More he would have 
<ieemed unbecopung a man whose family had long ab¬ 
jured the damnable errors of image-worship; yet the 
])resence of thji Jews seemed to annoy him; and turning 
away from the mean and knavish face of Adonijah, the 
expression of which, touched by the sublimity of the 
storm, had acquired a character of atrocity, he sought 
the eyes of Islmael, curious to observe with what feel¬ 
ings he regarded tlje spectacle. 
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Islimaol did not look towards the crucifix at all. 
Ulis eyes wer(^ fixed upon those of Magdalene, who 
stood gazing wi^y upon th(^ symbol of her deserted faith. 

“ Jt is but aw image,” said he, “of man’s workman¬ 
ship; look at me, Magdalene—or at the storm—or at 
the heavens!” * 

“Sec—seel” she exclaimec^ pointing with a be¬ 
wildered expression to the figure. 

“Magdidenc!” and he endeavoured with gentle fofpe 
to draw her away. 

“Hush! .hush! Hark! the lips open—oh!” and 
stui hid her lace in lier hands, and would have spnk 
upon the ground had not her lover supported her. 

“'I'his is fi'enzy,” said he; “these lips cannot move, 
neither can a voice come forth from the worknianship 
of man.” 

“ Ishmael,” said Magrtalcne, with a calmness that 
startled him, “you arc a Hebrew; and you caimot hear 
the words of the Saviour, neither you nor your people. 
But T, who have been baptized in His name, my ears 
are open, though my heart is shut. These lips did 
unclose, and tliat mouth did s}>eak. it said—” and 
stopping short, she pressed Wt hand wildly upon her brow. 

“ What Avere the Avords of its voice?” asked Ishmael 
in a Avhisj)er; for a superstitious teiTor sceme<l to have 
tak(',n hold of him. She clasped her bauds round his 
ne.ck, and draA\'iug liis ht'ad down to hers, put her lips 
to his car., 

“Those!” said she: “‘•Liar, hypocrite, adultross, 
itpojjtato—traitress to thy family, thy country, and thy 
God!—peiish in Ihysin!’” Then casting him away 
witli almost miraculous force, she sank down before 
the image, not daring to raise her eyes beyond the 
bleeding feet, and Avith a low, broken moan, fell prone 
upon her face. ,, 

Oari watched this scene with intense interest; and 
when Ishmael woulvl have gone to raise bis mistress, ho 
seized liim by the shoulder Avith a gripe AA'I^ch the Jew 
in A ain endeavoured to resist. 

V 
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“ Lot bor alone,” said he sternly; “sbo may worship 
the saviour erroneously, but that is bettej* tliau to laji^ct 
and deny him altogether.” , 

The storm at length so far abated tii violeuee tliat 
the travellers were able to resume tiieir journey; but 
the detention they had suflViod, ever since setting out, 
by the state of the weatlier, rendered it lute in the 
uvoning before they were completely deaf of tlie Mois-'- 
V^ald. Even after they had doscende.i to the ci!nie..nt. 
level of the e-artli, the surfaci'. wa,? so nnidi Iirokon bv 
height> and*liollowrf, and woods asid moras^'cs, tiia; 
litt^ i)euelit a}>})carod to have accro'^d from the change 
luifl when at length thev entered a forest, where tli ■ 
twiligiit -was converted into almost total darkness, 
began to fear that it ■would }n.'ces''iiry to pws tl-* 
niglit upon the spot- 

Tlicir case was tlic 'iiore desperatt; a-i tue stri ngt : 
of the vromen liad be,\mi to faii; and jMa.iis.- 

lene, more especially, conhl only gf-r forward by v.iidiv 
of the joint siippori of 1 ihmr.rl aid Carl litOiz-.d. TL ‘ 
old Jew, Adonijah, had long slnco b«vai (»L‘!igv'd to K a:' 
upon two of his people, p<i*ioiri;^ Ills arms nnoid tUe!! 
necks; while Leah In the refu’, left to the exertion of he' 
own eiiergies, follosved the stepsof the former trio libc thii 

At this moment a light gleao^ed suddiaily in tii. 
distance, mul as suddenly disapp^^nreiL Moat of the 
Jews hailo<l the signal rvltii dMight, likciiiuj^ it to ilw 
jiiilar of lire that led their fatJim’S in safety through th ■ 
wilderness. Carl remarked, Iiovvcvcr, that it dhi no 
seem as if it liad prooeodcvl from the whihow of a hon.-.e, 
and that its disappearance was too instantanoouc^ to he 
referred to the iutervciition of any object on tiiC road. 
Ishmael anU Adonijah alone were silent, h'he fiirmei 
of the two last became gloomy and abstracted; he did' 
not reply'either In sympathy or cncomageinen j, lie 
was wout, to the moans that sometiijies escaped hif> 
mistress; but, on the ebutrar}', appeared at times to 
forget that she was leaning on his arm. 

Proceeding a little further, the cry of an owi was 
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heal’d in the thicket; and Ishmaei, whose nervous 
sensibilities af)pearcd to have been excited by the events 
of tlie journey, stai’ted sj) violently as to i'aw a faint 
scream firoin Magdalene, In another minute the long 
shrill “whoo!” was answered from the. trees on the 
opposite side of the road- 

“My God, what is that?” cried Magdalene, starting 
ill her turn- * 

“An owl,” replied Benxel; and mocking the ^qi, 
'with a haj)piiiess of imitation that was pccnliar to him. 
li'.' emitted a “too-whoo!” so loud and •clear that the 
vhole fore.'st nng Vvith it. Scarcely had its echoes died 
Lvway when at least a score of the same owlish voices;, 
some near, some further oif, and some scarcely audible. 
l:i the distance, took up the strain; and Carl, partly to 
mau-e the fears of Magdalene, and pjirtly in remembraiv'n 
of his boyish feats t>f the same kind, was about re.jtoat 


tho successful experiment. 

“ Silence!” cried Islimael, liercely. 

“ Wliat is it ?” said Magdalene, in bi’cathless tenor, 

“ I will go and see,” replied her lover; and without 
jM'Other word he dtirted into the thicket, and dis- 
{»!>])< ared, 

“ T wdll follow him,” said 2klagilaleiie, hiiiitly. 

“No, no, let us wait. M’hat frenzy can hav? 
seized the JeAV? —but he. will retuni presently; let us 
v.ait.” 


“ I v/ill follow him,” repeated she ; “ I nicest follow 
l\im, and alone. Lead me to the side of the road^ for 
my (-yes an* dim and 1 cannot see it.” 

“ You follow him! why this is worse frenzy still I 1 
mil cry ‘ whoo’ again, as if a whole legion of owls wer»* 
ill my throat, and, sbico he is attracted bj" such musio. 
we shall liave lum back on the instant.” 

“Oil, hush, for mercy’s sakcl” qfied*Magdalene^ 
oovering liis mouth suddenly w'ith her hand, “ these arc 
no owls but vultures I” 

Carl—startled suddenly into a consciouijness of their 
situation, but unwilling to attribute the conduct of thic 
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Strange Ishmacl to a complicity with the robbers, if 
I'obbers they were—^harried the trembling and weeping 
girl towards a quarter from ^which there had been no 
reply to his call, and forsaking the roitd, entered the 
forest. “ To follow him in utter darkness,” said ho, as 
he almost carried her along, “ would be fruitless toil; 
and to remain on the highway would be to deliver our¬ 
selves up voluntarily to the danger yoii apprehend. 
4^Vhatcver may be the motive of lshm‘’.crs raslincss, if 
he escape the fate which it would seem to merit, ho will 
think himself all the more fortunate for finding his 
mistro.ss in safety.” Magdalene resisted for a moment, 
but at last yielded with a heavy sigh. 

My appearance,” said she, spealting in the tone 
of soliloquy, “would be bis death-warrant I—0 (Jod 
rioliver hiral” 

Ihe call, of whatever nature it might be, whether 
of men o- birds, was occasionally heard long after the 
two wanderers had left the road; but by degrees the 
sound became more distant, and Carl had the satis- 
fiiction of finding that they were actually receding from 
their supposed enemies. His situation, notwithstanding, 
was by no means void of daiigcr; and of Jhc two kinds, 
he began speedily to inquire whether the one they had 
just escaped were not the slighter. The forests in this 
part of the* country, he know, weie sometimes many 
leagues in extent, and he was well aware that neither 
his companion nor himself, in their present state of 
exhaustion, and on a route so tangled with underwood 
and interrupted by trees, had the least chance of bcuig 
able to walk a mile. As their pace slackened, partly 
from weariness, and partly from the obstructions of the 
road, the tclAperaturc of their heated blood cooled sud¬ 
denly; and a sensation of extreme cold, attended by 
shivering and stiffness of the limbs, informed them that 
their journey was drawing to a close, whether premature 
or otherwise. To lie down in the funereal shade of 
that leafy ejanopy which, even in the day-time, must 
have excluded the light and warmth of the sun. would 
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be like stretching themselves in a grave; and there wat 
little chance'of their encountering even a woodman’s 
hut in a pla^e where there seemed, as far as their, 
observation could extend in the darkness visible, to be 
not a vestige of the work of the hatchet. ’ j 

("arl, however, endeavoured, as well as possible, to 
keep up th» spirits of his companion; but althougb 
his remarks were assented to, sometimes by a so und 
half moan lialf murmur, and sometimes, whe^ 
strength failed to produce even this, by^ feeble pres¬ 
sure of tiny arm, he soon found that these wei'e only 
the answers of an automaton worked by the machmery 
of habit, and that her soul was unconscious of the im 
port of his words. It seemed probable, indeed, th.at 
she w^as not even aware of her actual situatiou, but 
that the .sense of pain, and cold, and. fatigue, wa.s dead 
ill her limbs, and the feelings of the body absorbed in 
those of the mind. This mental sfUffering, however, 
when indicated by such phenomena, is less acute than 
is generally imagined. It is like a dream in which 
half the terror is ih*do up by its indistinctness, and 
half the pain produced by the inability of the mind to 
fix upon and gi*apple with the cause of its suffering. 
Were this not the case, w'ere there not a merciful limit 
allixed in most constitutions, beyond which the soul 
cannot suffer, calamities afflicting the mind would kill 
oftener than they do. As it is, even suicide, the last 
ro.source of misfortune, is perh.aps caused more by a 
confused and almost unconscious desire of relief, than 
by any intensity of agony; and if so, the usual verdict 
of the English coroner is strictly philosophical,—“tem¬ 
porary insanity.” As for poor 'klagdaleiKs, she some¬ 
times started and looked up hi her companion’s face, 
as if doubting his identity; and once, clinj^g to him 
with both arms, she cried in the vdicc of one who 
dreams— 

“Ay—to the guillotine I Go on, for I will follow 
thoel” 

It was probably owing to this indistincmess m her 
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perceptioBS that she held out so long. Had hor suffer¬ 
ings been less they would* have been fatal. As it waa^ 
Carf was amazed at the strength and apparent fortitude of 
this poor young creature, whose delicate form resembled 
one of those phantoms of the poet, which he calls up 
simultaneously with green and sloping banka, and sunny 
skies, and gentle winds perfumed by the first faint iii- 
ce.T^ 4 e of summer. Ho was amazed at her; and, U‘ the 
truth must bo told, somewhat ashamed of himself— 
for already his* limbs began to fad, his breath to come 
langnjid and yet pantingly, and he felt a'conviction 
gathering upon his mind that very soon ho slionM bo 
able to go no further. 

This is the precise moment when, in the (‘ventful 
journey of life, relief usually presents itself, and the 
traveller arrives at the “turaing” in the “long lane” 
alluded to, in the proverb. Wc are iiev(n* picked up .it 
sea, adrift in the long boat, till just cm the eve of pol¬ 
ishing; there is not a poor devil in the streets of London 
who ever wins, or steals, or finds a shilling till his la:.t 
is spent; and no one w'ho has Idst his way in a wood 
need hope to reach the borde rs as long as he con drag 
one leg after the other. 

Carl Benzol had arrived exactly at this point. 
dalene -was 'continuing to get on, as feebly but a.s un¬ 
failingly as ever; and her subporter, on whom slie 
leaned wth no more mercy than if he had been a crutch, 
after attempting to calculate, in some (li>scoiitcnt, the 
specific gravity of a s^h, slackened bis pace gradually, 
and at length stood still, leaning his back against 
tree. 

“Let ns sit down; I cannot walk another step,” ho 
was just about to falter, when, luckily for the pride of 
manhood, ste^y jight appetured in front, at not more 
than a hundred yards distant; and with a strong catching 
of the breath, he contrived to substitute— 

Cheer up, my brave girl! we are at our journey’.s 
end. Let it he a den of robbers,” continued he to 
himsdf ai^^Jie bore her forward with renewed strengtl’i; 
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'■‘what Iiavc T to fear, who have nothing to lose, except 
a jlife, that can he of no consAiiience to them? My 
liberty, iiulccd, lo'liieh is still more precious, limy might 
<lepvive me of; but for what purpose? Why put 
< lu.’m.velve^ to the trouble of ])roviding lodging and 
Misteiiaiiee foi* a honioless wanderer, who has no means 
of repaying their hospitality either with vengeance oi- 
: I'w.ird V” Ite at length reasoned himself into the con- 
'.'ictic'ii that he had acted a very foolish part in making 
'() j)ainful an cseai)e from imagmary dangesf; and when 
Mier emerged from the black shadow of the trees, ami 
T>':n;]ied a solitary house which stood by the sulc of 

•p’ • 

road skirting the forest, he prepared to demand 
’dmitfance with tlw freedom of one of thoc': lucky 
Jidlows wlio know that their property i-j bevojid thvr 
liMch of roblx'iy. and tludr life secure in it-; 
(lilioance f^om npirder. 

Jlis anticipalioiisS of welcome, how(f.*er, wciv a little 
cwolcd uip'u lie saw, by a sign-board s%yuiging abo>‘C his 
iM'iid, timl, the jioiise wa'? an iim. Your ‘‘jolly liost,” 
he knew, is only joll^^in certain company; In? too 
^..ixlons about the rcspcctalMlity of his establishment to 
b(' f.ad of harbouring vagi’ants; and he gets too 
nra'di gratis from Ids guests to care a great deal 


it. • 

‘ Wo must try, ho\^evor,” sdd he with a sigh. 
’■ Your Jewish dress, iMagdalene, will suffice to keep 
■; hri, tIaiLs'at a distance: but drawdown the veil closer, 
fm- yo'ir beauty, 1 fancy, is the only property we have 
i • tween us that can attract cupidity. 

“ It would be uncommon,” continued he, hesitating, 
;h they reached the door, “the accident, I tsilow, w'ould 
‘ 1)0 altogether uncommon; but if you so happen to 
have a little money about you—” Without^ word of 
re]dy, Magdalene put into his hand a put*sc hea\y with 
gold. 

Hollo I house! house I” cried Carl Benzcl, thun-> 
(kring with hand and foot at the door. “Open, mine 
, iiost of the Fig-Tree, for here ai*e two travellers whonj 
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heaven has sent you.” The adjuration was no sooner 
pronounced than the dkor sprang to tlid w'all, like the 
gate of the Forty Thieves at the lyords, “ Opeh^ 
Sesame!” and a landlord, as jolly as a round beUy and 
aji eye twinkling with humour could make'him, pre¬ 
sented his face. 

“Open indeed!” cried he, “my handsome cavalier, 
with his pretty little bundle of contraband goods from 
"fHb banks of the Jordan* Wlio would not open so late 
in the evening, and att the tail of such a stoim—and a 
bottle of right Rhenish* simmering in the-pan, and a 
glaslj of Kirschenwasscr ready filled, as if by absolute 
inspiration! Enter, enter, my gallant traveller; and, 
if you find a better supper and a softer bed between 
the Rhine and the sea, never trust again to the word of 
Kunz Weiner.” They were speedily seated by a fire 
glowing with all the rosy good-humom’ tliat lit up the 
face of fiiine hojt; and Carl, while preparations were 
making for supper, threw' around him a look of languid 
curiosity. 

The first thing .that struck ,him w'as the extreme 
strength of the windows.,, Its numerous panes of 
glass were singularly small, and the wooden bars, 
between so thick as to give the apartment a dungeon¬ 
like appear|Lnce, that must have been still more appa¬ 
rent in the day-time. It seemed also as if the curtains 
(not a usual appendage at all in an inn of this class) 
were drawn with more than common precision; a view 
of one of the window's being afforded only by the 
drapery being caught accidentally by the host’s foot as 
ho passed, who immediately stopped to adjust it with a 
care that seemed superfluous. This awakened at once 
the drowsy attention of our adventurer; and when, the 
next momont, he saw an immense head raised abovo 
the horizon of the opposite table, behind which ita 
wearer appeared to be stretched upon a bench, he started 
almost in alarm. 

. The ma^.ted locks of this apparition, thick, black, 
and greasy, hung over his low bi*ow and sunken eyes; 
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while hnge whiskers to correspond, and a hideous 
beard, at least a foot in length, completed tho frame¬ 
work of a fiacc, of which the heavy, lumpish features 
conveyed an idea of brutality, unredeemed by a Biugle 
ray of intelligence. Carl’s heart sickefted beneath the 
dull, sullen glare with which the stranger looked at him 
for more than a minute; and he felt a sensation of relief 
when the meaningless orbs sunk slowly into their sockets, 
and the shaggy head disappeared behind the tablcTRe¬ 
suming its recumbent position, with a i^und, half growl 
half groan. Kunz Weiner appeared to notice the ex¬ 
pression of his guest’s countenance, and to b(f vexed 
that tho hilarity, which it was his business to promote, 
should be disturbed by such a circumstaucc. 

“ Dull beast,” grumbled he to himself, “now will he 
wallow here till daybreak, if his neighbours do not 
come to fetch him with a hand-ban-ow. By this cup of 
Klicnish—liot, spiced, and creaming for ve^ richness— 
he is not worth the TGrschenwasser that turns him from 
a man into a hog!” 

“ You lie, Kunaij” cried the object of this soliloquy, 
in ii voice which miiigWd the croak of the raven with 
the grunt pf the animal to which he had been likened; 
“you know you lie, you walking wine-skin I for I am 
never sleepy and stupid but when a^j^irst. ’ Had I 
but as much spirit 'in me now as dwells in the cup 
of Rhenish you brag of, by the Three Kings of 
Cologiie, I M'ould tap that portly bairel of yours with 
my dagger 1” 

“To bed, Peter I” said the host, losing temper, yet 
lowering his voice; “to bed, Peter Schwarz, or you 
know what must happen!” ‘ ^ 

“To bed! Thunder and devils! why to bed before 
1 have done my work? Answer me that, you lying 
knave. Come, come, let ns have nb more slumbering. 
What is it to be?—for I am ready, itere you have kept 
me beastly sober for at least twelve hours at a stretoh, 
and Pd as lief be a toad pent up in a of the Hoho> 
Wald I” 
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“There, thei’c, iu God’s nainel” paid the host 
hurriedly, and in apparent ahirm, “there*13 drink,” 
and he poured nearly a quart of ardent spirits into an 
earthcni jug. “ Go, drink, and be drunk—go, roll and 
wallow —go to the devil if you will, so that you leave 
the room!” Peter Schwarz—or, when done iuto 
Knglish, Peter the Black—straightway gathentitl him.-ielf 
up fro m the bencli, and displaying a tall, ill-sh.ajKsi, 
imgaShly figure, shambled round the table, and clutching 
the jug, was abqpt to raise it to his lips. 

“Not here, you unmannerly knave,” cried Kni:z 
Weiner! “To your sty, sirl from which you hndge 
not, if there be virtue in lock and key, till your friends 
come to take charge of you.” Peter wheeled slowly 
about without a wonl, and w'alked away, with the iialf 
tierce, half sullen air of a bullock; but when he reached 
the door—r 

“ I owe you a tmn for this, Master rapster,” said 
he, twisting his head round his shoulder, and fixing liis 
meaningless eyes upon mine host; “only wait tnl 1 be 
<lrunk enough I” and he went out, followed cautiously 
by his gaoler. « 

“ Let as fly,” said Magdalene, starting up from her 
stupefaction—“ It will be impossible for them to fiml 
us in the dark.i’ 

“ The door is bolted and locked,” replied Carl, 
cahnly, “ and the key at the girdle of the landlord. 
Draw your veil still closer; lean your head upon the 
table, and affect to sleej). if our suspicions turn out to 
he correct, which I shall presently ascertain, it will bo 
time enough to turn to bay. Peter Schwarz is by this 
time in safe dnsance; th^ landlord will be alone with us 
In the room; and him I could slay as easily and suddenly 
as a fatted calf” 
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CIIAFfEE VI. 


ifTK OLD-CAGE OF THE FRYING-PAI'i A^D THE nRE. 


When Kiwz Weiner returned to his guests, ever)- trace 
I't' discontent had vanished from his smootr- hrow, and 
lanf^hter-loving eyes. 

“ d’hat dose,” said ho, “ vill set him to sleep for 
hvelve lioiuv, and ihon hf' will be a new jnaii. Onr 
‘Vieiul Fetor is a very good child, bivtTho has this oddity, 
that whenever taken in Ids cups, he imagines him.-elf, 
lo be deadly sober. And now to onr own affairs, lly 
ivhat road, in tlic inftne of all the saints, did you trave> 
'hrough the storm that scmie hours ago shook the w^hole 
country?” 

“ \Yo are from Treves, by the Iloh'* Wald.” Ktmz 
itaited, and looked strangely at the gueit, examining 
Idm from head to foot'with his eye. 

‘‘And how did you get here?” said he, in a tone of 
-troiig curiosity. 

“We crossed the forest.” 

'Oho! Is it .so?” and the quick glance of Carl 
Benzel detected his lingers at w'^ork in some masonic 
signal. 

“Come,” .said the traveller, “let us waste no more 
tinio. Are not you Kunz Weiner, of the Fig-Tree?” 

“ Were there any birds stirring?” a’feked the c/mtioufl 
host. 

“ Menty of owls.” 

“ Did yon meet any friends on the roac^J” 

“No; I was on special business.” 
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“ Where, if I may be so4)old?’* 

“ At the next mill.” 

“Oho! Is it so?” said Kunz Wchior again, and 
peering round his back, he discovered the guitar— 
“ What, you are on a visit to old Moritz ?” 

Carl nodded. 

“ I see, I sec. He loves a good song irilh all his 
licart, and a glass too, for that matter, bumper high, 
I^oor old Moritz I there is no man I wouI<l sooner do 
business with in all the valley. But I wonder they 
never told me a word about the minstrel—ha! ha! it 
is a capital joke. Zounds I” he continued in a whisper, 
“ how came they to order me to provide one of those 
noisy rams, t if they had ah’eady engaged more Christian- 
like music?” 

“Yon fmrget, my friend,” replied Carl, whispering 
also, and pointing wamingly to Magdalcue, “that there 
is no answering forHhe course of events; the ram may 
Jiave its turn for aught I know, and the solo bo changed 
into a duct.” 

• “Ha! ha I you are a wag. Bttt why tlie murraui 
were you so rcseiwed? Did you doubt the old /mo/ic- 
mermann?\ Did you tliink you had to do with a 
sehleicliener !'”§ 

“ No, no; but I am a young hand, and "wo cannot be 
too cautious. In the mean time Bwant you to lend me 
a horse, and show me the way.” 

“What! Do you not know the kochemevesink?^ 
But I forgot: these will be unnecessary in this case, 

* Th« mills, on account of their solitary situation, aud the 
reputed wealth of the millers, were the frequent objects of attack; 
and for the sam^reason were so well fortified that they formed a 
favoniite place of refuge for suspicious travellers. 

t A long mS h^yy piece of wood which is used for battering 
dovra doors. * 

^ The keeper of one of those* houses, generally inns,' which 
servad for the rendezvous or refuge of the robbers. 

§A tridtor. 

I The marks /lOde on the road by the advanced guard of Uie 
robbers to Indi^'.te the way to the rc.st. 
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the house being so well known; and at all events, you, 
I take it, a«e the first.” 

, W'hcther first or last, I tell you I am but a young 
hand, and of course afraid of failure in my mission. To 
avoid that, the best way is to set out betimes; and so 
I pray you, Kiinz Weiner, speed me my errand, and let 
mo begone.” 

“Presently, presently,” replied Kunz; “but I want 
to ask you a question,” and he drew him still fai^^gr 
away from Magdalene, and put his lips to his ear. 

“ Pray,” said he, “ do you know^ who the two 
travellers are who came to my house this eveniijg, and 
are now In bed, and asleep?” 

“No; how should I?” 

“ Ypu might have heard who were expected; and 
for my part, I would give my eai’s to know. They are 
a cavalici* and a young lady, think the handsomest 
couple 1 ever saw in my life; and they rod^ up to the 
door so gallantly, and called out so pronfUy, that niy 
heart warraeil to them the moment I set eyes upon them, 
‘ ff you are to lose purse or life,’ said I to myself, ‘under 
the roof of Kunz Weiner, I pledgb myself solemnly that 
it shall be taken in a friSudly and agreeable manner.*” 

“Oan I sec them?” said Carl, whose interest was 
powerfully awakened. 

“ Have I not told you that they are in bed, and 
asleep? ay, and their doors and windows bolted as fast 
as iron can do it? Ah, you young you know 

more than you pretend; but don’t think to come over 
the old kochemennann. See them I Were they in 
the centre of the earth you should have a peep. Come 
along.” 

“ ilavo you any precise orders respecting them?” 

“ Alas, yes, their protection is signed by Schinder- 
hanuos himself!” At this inteliigen^e, Carl repented 
of h^s curiosity, and urged his host to make haste, 

“i^o hniiy,” said the latter; “old Moritz is over 
his first cujp yet, and in a little while some of onr com¬ 
rades will be hevc to diink success to you|. music. But 
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Lad you soon this couple whom you are now going to 
see! The wife drawing her husband’s boots, and 
smoothing his disordered locks, and then kissing hin» 
on the brow, like a child.” The tears came into tin* 
good-natured Ktmz’s eyes. “ IJjr the holy Mary,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ whatever my orders had been, rather than 
let such a savage as Peter Sch^varz lay a finger on hei\ 

[ would have drugged her posset myself, ?ind set lier 
sweet a sleep, that when awaking in pai*adise tbr 
next morning, she would have rubbed her eyes, and 
crietl, ‘Hollo, <ny merry host, my jolly, kind old lad oi 
the Fig-Tree, what is it o’clock?’ ” 

By this time they ascended a steej) stair, w'iili llic 
aid nf a lantern, and Ivmiz pointed to a door in tlie 
" co rrido r, and placed his linger on his lips. began 
to climb the next Hight, however, having first put ofi' 
his shoes, and Carl following Lis example, they spepdil> 
ibund thepiselvcs in a largo girrret. Here the host 
sinking noLsclesslyTipoii his knees, put his e,ar to 
door to listen; and then raised, slowly and caution si ^, 
a trap-door, and beckoned (Jarl to advance. 

When the lattoi* IwRcaI down, lib was startled to sicr , 
v/ithln a few tcet of his evC", two persons lying las. 
asleep in the bed. 'i’he face of the male traveller i\a'. 
tdtogether hidden by the position of the conntcr])a)io 
end that of <the female too was, for a time, conciade,.! 
by her arm, the exquisite symnicti'y of which v'as not 
the less remaukable, that the, colour exhibitcii little of 
the delicacy which betokens luxuriotis nurture. Carl 
gazed with growing iut<;i’eat. The minntcH were Hjdng; 
the banditti were expected every instant; he had airendy 
satisfied the host—and yet he iiimg there, fascinated a" 
if by a spell/r his eyes riveted on the fair licad below, 
the rodundaut tresses of which having escaped from the 
cap, ovor^O^qd half the bed, 

*‘En9d|pi^'wtiispered Knnz. 

** I.'^i®]aot stir till I sec her face.” The host flashed 
the light of the lantern on the lady’s head. She moved 
her arm. aicMed hcavilv, tiinied—it was Liese! 
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“Holy God I” cried Carl aloud, iu the surpnse of the 
moment. *Ue had just ti^ae to see the mile traveller 
grasp instantaneously a pistol which lay on a table be¬ 
side the bed, when the light was withdrawn, and he 
folt himself dragged from the op(‘iiing by Kmiz Weiner, 
who let down the trap-door as noiselessly as he ha/1 
raised it. 

“And 13 thi3 the way you return my kindness j?’' 
said the host indignantly, ajid yet with a sort of hnniour, 
when th-'v had descended to the parlour, “by fright* 
eniug my .guests out of their night’s ^eep, so that, in 
the juoniing, 1 will have to swear myself black*in the 
fu‘ ‘ that it was only a dream.” 

“ My dear Kunz, I could not help it. T know the 
young lady, and she is indeed a charming girl—but 
would that I had seen the man’s fac'd Who can be 
be?” 


‘*'1 iiat is ju''t what I want to kijow. ‘Who can he 
hi' ?’ >aid I, the moment I set eyes on him—‘ if we are 
liUike tlv* nKiJ^cmtiUcn* at all with so handsome a 
x.avulif r, it would gjve me pain to think that he .‘should 
go fuiiU"!’, ivhere he would be sure to fare wor^e.’ ” 
But have you no guess?” 


'•Wliy, yes:—he muse be either a man of fortune, 
wlto has paid handsomely for his passport, or a friend 
of our Scinderhaimeg—pc'rhaps from Holland or Bel 
gium—^wllo travels incog, in order to study more clos('h 
the manners and eiLstoiuo, force, policy, and institution'' 
of thv' bold foresters of the Rhimu” The latter surmise 
d(‘teriiiined Carl, who bad begun to think of claiming 
once more the ])atioiiage of Liese, to leave the house 
instantly, jvnd trust to his o^\ll boldness and ingenuity. 
He had sonic notion, at the same time, i2 must be con¬ 
fessed, that lie was entitled to tlie assistance of Provi¬ 


dence, inasmuch as he was the himijaia, 
rodcimiiig a Christian maid from her liall 



meat of 
a Jew. 


^Affairs of comincree—the business, so typified, rob- 

bert' were iuvited to come to arrange, T^hcn sux)ynozied'''to aven- 
deavous. 
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It is said that tortured criminals have been known to 
sleep upon the rack; a fact which we cannot doubt, 
since I^Iagdelene was found in a deep slpmbcr, in the 
precise position which Carl recommended her to assume 
for the purpose of concealing her terror from Kunz 
Weiner. As soon as the horse was at the door, mine 
host was about to awaken her unceremonjpusly; but 
her friend, desiring him to forbear, lifted her in his arms 
hlhraelf from her chair, and placed her still asleep upon 
a pillion which was fixed behind the saddle. In this 
position the humane and good-natured landlord of the 
Fig-Tree held her till the minstrel had mounted; who 
then, drawing the damsel’s hands round his waist, and 
laying her head upon his shoulder, shook heartily tlie 
moist paw of his friend Kunz. 

** I hope I am right,” said the latter, hesitating for a 
moment before he gave np the bridle finaUy into the 
hands of the traveJjier; “ 1 wish I had dared to awake 
him, that you might have seen his face! To recognise 
the lady is nothing; you might have known her by 
chance, but—-no matter. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, good-night”-^and our adventurer rode 
off at a leisurely trot. 

Having proceeded at this pace far enough to be sure 
that a change would not be detected by the ears of 
Knuz Weiner—in whose eyes, when standing at the 
door, he had perceived a shade of doubt, ftr perhaps 
merely of sorrow at parting with his steed—Carl, for 
fault of whip and spur, began to belabour the animal 
with his sheathed sw^^rd; appealing at the same time 
to his horscly pride, by those praises that are paid in 
advance on expected deservings. All, however, was in 
vain. Less good-humoured than his owner, and less 
sullenly tractable than Peter the Black, the insensible 
beast ah iio l |^ti^ ?^flr5 at the flattery, emitted a groan of 
cnduri^|d&|t%e stripes, and continued his jog-trot. 

of such a flight, with darkness about 
youf ai^ murder at your heels I It is a waking 
night-mare; I m which, conscious of your danger, and 
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aware of the meant} of escape, you are compelled by 
aome (Hid, and yet terrible fatality, to crawl instead of 
run. Cai'l imagined that be heard the sound of voices, 
nay the tread of feet, behind him. The impression at 
one time was so strong that he drew his sword, and 
endeavoured to wheel round his charger in order to 
meet his pursuers face to face; but this cold-hearted 
animal only emitted a contemptuous snort at his 
tears. 

“There is no stable-door in tbe hed^e,” reasoned 
the Ilouyhnlvnm;—“and no neighbour passing for my 
rider to converse with. Why should I halt? Whr-r’tfl” 
and continued his jog-trot as before. 

Had Carl had time to philosophise, he would doubt¬ 
less have bestowed at least an apostrophe on the incon¬ 
venience of having money in one’s poekeL He would 
have remembered the courageous feelings of indepen¬ 
dence with which he had approached, the doOr of the 
Fig-Tree, while reflecting that he was without a dollar 
in the world *, and contrasted them with the tremulous 
anxiety with which h§! now grasped a purse that was 
not even his own. In circumstances like his, however, 
we think, as well as act, trom the instinct of habit; 
and our adventurer, as the danger seemed to approach, 
only held his gold the tighter, drew more closely round 
his waist the arms of hjs sleeping beauty; and poising 
himself firmly in the saddle, resolved to defend them 
both at the hazard of his life. 

The horse appeared to know where he wae going; 
and (jarl, who did not, gave him his own way# Once 
only he was inclined to remonstrate, and for no better 
xeasoii than that tbe animal, when the road branched 
into two parts, thought proper to take the left hand 
one—an election which the rider considered inauspi¬ 
cious# For some time, indeed, he was .gj-eaSy; discon¬ 
tented, partly by the obstinate self-will of bis aifsociate, 
and partly at his owm irresolution; for the landscape, 
so far as it was visible, became more dreary^ every mo* 
ment, till at length he imagined that theyihad again 
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entered tlie wildoruoss- Just at that instant, however, 
a distant noise of waters broke upon bis car, and he 
concluded, with great relief of mind, that tliey wcre'at 
last approaching the stream on the banks of which theij 
destined refuge was situated. 

Tt may scciu strange that ho should thus wi^^*lilly 
seek shelter in a house winch he kney wouhl th.it 
night be invested by the very ruffians from whom li-' 
•had ju.st tied; but it was not fighting that Carl v/a . 
afi’aid of, but fighting at a dl.sadvantago; not battle, in 
short, but murder. the novelists make tlu'ii 

her(5;'^ insensible to fear, tliey ought at the s.amo tlm^* 
to deprive them of the other wmsibiliti(\s of intelllgein 
lieing's: without this their creations are misshapen and 
grotesipie, even as pictures or idea''’, (karl 'ivas in 
ten.''elv alive to the sensation of fear, as all nu-n ai-i^ 
who are not endowed wirh the souls attrilmtcd by the 
Preachei*to the >)oasts that ]ieri>h; irac he was not the 
less ready either to oifend or defend when occasion 
called. Ill the present case he knew ih.it if tlie mille: 
had thuc to send for assisfanee, dinnl ]n'e])av«' his house 
for a siege, there was cver^'chance, of succe.'^s; nliili*, 
on the.oUier hand, if, instead of attempting ar once ti,' 
serve himself, and save a liai'mloss fiimily iVoin destruc¬ 
tion, he were to take the altcniative of wandering about 
at random \he whole night, it would bo te expose him¬ 
self and his charge to as much real danger, and to still 
more harrowing fear. 

Whether pnident or uiipnident, however, the die was 
cast; the mill was boiore them, tall, dark, and silent; 
and the horse, although apparently not accustomed to 
stop at the door, made but little objection, seeing that 
the thing was nothing more than reasonable. 

IVIagdaltno was by this time awake; and Carl, having 
lifted her fron* the pillion, set her down on the steps, 
and began to knock, fuiit • gently, and then more loudly, 
at the door. 

“Who is there?” demanded a voice within, after a 
considerate interval. 
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“ Two travellers, a man and a woman, who ci'aye 
shelter for the night.” 

• “ I am unacquainted with the voice, and everybody 
knows that I admit no strangers after sunset.” 

“ If you are wise you will depart from your rule in 
thisj^stancc. 1 have been at the Fig-Tree, where 1 
learned, acci(ipjitally, that your house is to be attacked 
this night; if you let ns in 1 shall repay you for the 
vSiif'lter—which my companion much requires—^with the * 
;->n’vice of mv sword.” 

w 

\V1iiit stuff! As if aiiv man in his senses wmld 
MHi for rt'fuge to a house tiireatened with siege I” * 
‘A\oU,’' said Carl, preparing to remount, in some 
perturbation, I liavo no means of offering any proof 
o(Ab, truth of my words, except that which x do not 
ciioo-;.^ to AvUiiess. iteinembfr my w'aming, however; 
tlit nj i. no harm in being })r»'pared* for the worst; and 
bi the mean lime, altlmiigli iiu utter •‘tranger in this 
pin t (d* the country, 1 must take my chance of finding 
shelter farther on.” 


'■'Stay, si.iy!” erkd the niiijej’, “wait for one 
ndnute;” and iu not a grjjat number of moments, a 
small \riudow above the door was tlirowui open, aud a 
lighted candle let down by means of a string. 

•‘Let me sec yvUr face,” said the. miller;^and Carl, 
willing to make a favcuirable imj)res8iou before ex- 
hiliitlug his own fejiturcs, of -whieii his opinion was 
much less favourable tlian heretoibre, removed Magda- 
lemfs veil, .and allowed the light to stream on her pale, 
fair countenance. 


“•HumphI” said the miller, “a Christian face under 
a Jewish hoodl No matter. It cxpress(^ nothing 
jvorao than care, and soitow, aud weariness of body 
and mind. But how now? A minstrell—^s I live, 
tlie most vagabond figure I ever set ej^a on, saving 
that of Hans Schmidt, -who was hanged at Cologne. 
Why, whence, in tlio name of wonder, are you? Whi¬ 
ther do you travel? *What is your business?^’ 

“ 1 am from Aix-la-01iai)elle,” replied Caj'J hi high 
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8ndgoon; “T journey to Maycncc, and my present 
business is to find a night’s lodging where I may. I 
would foin leave my companion with you, who is barely 
able to go further; but a man who stands prating in 
this manner at the window, after hearing that his door 
is about to be tapped at by Schinderhannes, miM be 
too utter an ass to guard even his own life, (jome, 
Magdalene.” 

“Well, I like that,” said the miller. “ Yes, that is 
nature. If your intentions were evil, yotir words would 
bo graoother, and your patience stronger. Besides, a 
rogue always comes in (lisgulsc, while you, to outward 
appearance, are as desperate a ruffian as ever swung. 
l^Uome, you shall go no further. As for Schinderhannes, 
he has more wisdom than to think of carrying a fortress 
like mine by force of arms; and he knows right well 
that old^Iiloritz of the mill never sleeps with more than 
one eye.” 

'Fhe house, judging by the entrance, really deserved 
the name of a fortress. The bolts grated heavily as 
they were withdrawn, and chains rattled and fell down 
with a dank. The massive door at length swung slowly 
open, and Carl and his companion found themselves in 
the interior of the mill. 

The apartment into which they were admitted wat 
large and lofty, the roof snppoited by immense joists 
of rough-hewn timber, and ladders placed along the 
wall to afford access to the upper floor, where sacks ol‘ 
wheat were seen ranged like battlements. Within the 
chimney-place, which looked like a gigantic oven, 
benches were set round the fire, that consisted of a 
large fagot of wood blazing on the pavement; while 
without, a semicircle of stools, some of them merely 
blocks of^ood sawn from the trunk of a tree, marked 
the boundarils of what, in English dwelling-houses, wc 
shonhl call the hearth-stone. Besides the miller’s men, 
who were distinguished by thei^ powdered locks and 
whitene^^ cheeks, there were nearly a score of other 
persons * issembled round the fire, mest of whom were 
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women, and all apparently wayfarers. Some had infants 
at the breast, some a knapsack at the back. A few 
appeared to be of the class of small farmers, or tradej* 
men of the neighbouring towns, and carried pistols at 
their girdle; but in general the only Aveapons of the 
party were a traveller’s stalf, on which they leaned their 
foreheads, as,they appeared to yield themselves up to 
the pleasuiable sensations produced by warmth and the 
idea of security. 

As the uew-oomers entered, aU raised their heads in 
languid ciuiosity. Here a long uncombed beard, hooked 
nose, sallow complexion, and keen black eye, procl^nied 
au individual of the Hebrew nation; and beside him 
sat a soft, quiet, retiring sample of w'^omaukind, with 
ilrooping eyelids, colourless yet rich checks, aad foria. 
somewhat of the fullest, who appeared to be his wife or 
sister. There lay at full length a Christian miller, Avitb 
limbs and trunk as full of lusty life aiFthey could hol i, 
and a f.icc as white as that of any sheeted spectre that 
ever Avalked. Iii one corner a pedlar scarcely inter- 
rnpted tin; calculation that w as going on in his mind, 
of his losses and gains, prospective and retrospective, 
to throw a lialf-conscious eye upon the strangers; and 
in anotlior, a farmer, so far on his way home from some 
distant fair, started up in the midst of a dryatn of ban¬ 
ditti, and clapping hand upon his pistol, and the 
other on his pocket, fixed a dull yet scared look upon 
the vagabond appointments of our adventurer. As the 
red light streamed upon the faces and costiuue of the 
varied group, Carl thought he had never beheld so 
striking a pictme; and af’tcr room had been made for 
Magdalene on one of the warmest bench^ he hung 
• back himself, in order to enjoy the scene at his leisure. 

The host, who appeared to be a strong-headed, 
good-hearted man, perfectly conscious \*f tho w'orldly 
advantages he possessed, inquir«Mi minutely into 'the 
circumstances of Carl’s adventure at tho Fig-Tree. He 
seemed by no means disconcerted, however,'even by the 
episode of the formidable ram, I 
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“ It must bo a mistake,” said he, “ of niy frioud 
Kmiz; a fellow with a good heart, but a shallow brain. 
Schindcrhannes never molests his neighboui^; he lias 
more sense than that; and, at all events, lie knows 
that a night would be too short lor him to batter a 
breach in my walls. Besides, we are goetd iriends. 
Many a bottle have wo cracked togetlier nl this llresiflo; 
^and it is not long since it w'onld have gone hard 
him to save his head, liad I not hid him aniong the 
flour sacks above til! the pursuit relax<.'d. In fact, 1 
have laid myself open, through iny good-iiature, to the 
suspicions of the authoiities; and if ever a wuflicitMit 
force is sent out against the freebooters, I shall be the 
first to bo subjected to a domiciliary 'visit. But come, 
there is no use in tormenting ourselves about tbe nmt- 
ter. It would be a shame to have a minstrel among 
us withoyit shaking these old rafters with a ^^ong/’ 

Carl’s heart g^-omied within him at this impliid I'c- 
quest. His eyes were closing in spite nf himself, and 
there was hardly strength enough left in his fingers to 
draw a tone from tlic guitar, ft was necessafy, not¬ 
withstanding, to yield with i. good grace to tlie strange 
fatality that had beset him, and which seemed to put 
his musical powers at the command of Jews and Ccutilc', 
rogues and dime men alike. He thiew Ins hand faintly 
over the strings to bespealc tfttention to tlie coming 
strain; and when all was silent except the wood crack¬ 
ling on the hearth, he began one hf fliosc legendary 
ballads which send a thrill at once of fear and delight 
through German veins. 

He was just enough awiilic, however, to excite tI'.o 
interest of his audience, and not enough so to gratify 
it. At the very moment when they hung in breathless 
attention djion his words, the minstrel’s head nodded, 
big voice sunk^ to a whisper, and his baud, lulling im- 
oonsciotialy along the chords, produced a sound that 
tetembled a dying wail. 

“What aUs thee?” asked Moritz testily; “dost fear 
to tdl it?’{ 
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“Speak ont! Speak oat!” criefl the rest: and Carl, 
■v^ho was already iuthe land of di-eams, started suddenly, 
swept the strings with a crash, and pursoecl his song 
from the instinct of inemorv:— 

“ITnrkl liarlcl’^— 

“Sileurel” cried the miller, jumping from his scat. 
All follo'ved^iis eyes to the door, and held their breath 
while tho'y listened •, hut nothing was heard more '^us- • • 
picioiis th.it tiiG night-wind moaiiing among the frees. 

“It was .fancy!’’ said he: “and yet~n(j mfrttor. 
Miii'itrel, go on!” • 

“Hrj-k! hark'”— 

“Silence!” A fire of mu'iketry was now heard 
hoorning faintly in the distance: some droppitig shots 
f dlowcd at Irregular intt'rvals, and then all wa'^ silent 
.as before. 

“ I thought,” cried tln^ miller, laughing, ami appear- 
irjg to be quite relieved by liis fe.ars resolving into cer¬ 
tainty,—“ 1 thouglit it could hardly be that the ears or t 
old .Moritz were deceived by anything bom of gnu- 
powder! lie. at yonr rase, my merry guests, for there 
I.s n(> real claimer. So neftr a station of geiid’amies, 
it i^ im})ossil)Io tliat the I’ugr.iteful renegades can ven- 
iun‘ to besiege the mill for inore than an liour at longest, 
.iiei them is not a door or window tlmt would not hold 
out for six. timis that space.” 

“ Arc yon not still deceived?” .'=aid Carl, who was 
;vow atvake. “ Do you imagine the banditti to be pro- 
\ided ivitli cannon, that th(‘y commence their assault 
at such a di.stance?” « 

“ Von are a stranger, min.streb” replied the miller, 
contemptuously; “a foreign vagimit, experimentally 
acquainted no doubt ’W'itli such matters at. home, but 
altogether ignorant of the tactics of the r^owned Schin- 
derliannes. Wliat we have heard is but the prelude to 
the concert; the flourish of trumpets that preoedcH the 
figVit, and is meant to .strike terror into the heaj'ts of 
the foe. How little he knows of old Moritz \ By this 
light I gave him for more sense as well as moro 
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honour,” and tho miller, apparently more affected by the 
disreputable nature of the stop ou the part of Schiiidet'- 
hannes than by the danger to which it exposed hlmsi'lfi 
sighed heavily, and turned away. ' 

His meditations were presently disturbed by the 
sound of a heavy, measured, multitudinous tread ap¬ 
proaching the house. * 

, “There go at least twenty pairs of feet to that 
strain,” remarked Carl. 

“.You arff right 1” exclaimed Moritz in suiprisc— 
“Tl\cre they are in earnest! True, good minstrel, 
twenty or fivc-and-twenty—and all sober. Even Peter 
the Black has abstained from his nightly dose, that he 
may do a deadlier mischief to him who has so often 
dru^ed his cold Moselle with Cognac! Oli world! 
world 1” 

There,was a knocking at the door, as if with the 
butt-end of a musket, 
g “Ijouder!” said old Moritz, bitterly. 

“Open, in the name of the law!” cried a voice 

without. 

“In the name of the latv-breakers!—Iso matter.” 
Numerous voices wore now heard, swearing and de¬ 
bating in French; and Carl, who began to hope that 
the assailants were gend’annes, suggested the propriety 
of sending some one acquaintea with the premises to 
look out from the upper window. 

“You are an ignoramus, sir minstrel,” replied the 
miller; “but it. is to be hoped you will profit by the 
opportunity now afforded yon of improvement. It is 
an essential point of . the tactics of the gentlemen out 
of doors to^pass themselves off for French soldiers; and, 
in the present case, this is the more necessary a.s they 
are all kndWu in the neighbourhood. I do partly regret, 
for your sake, that they arc not to force an entrance. It 
would surprise you, good fellow! There is not one 
among them who could be recognised by the mother 
that bore 1^.” 

Carl's suggestion in the mean time had been over- 
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heard by one of the Jews; who in the excess cither of 
fear or courage, mounted a ladder, till he reached a 
‘small window at the upper part of the mill, intended to 
give light to the store above. Here he was seen raising 
his head cautiously to look out. 

“What is that?” cried MoriU, following the eyes 
of the guests—“ Miserable wretch, forbear 1 Down, or 
1 will drag the support from under you! Better lose a 
limb than a life—” and he shook the ladder violently. 

“Another instant!” said the Jew, raising bis^head 
again to the windo^v, from w'hicli he had ducketi after 
obtaming a momentary peep.—“As the Lord li^cth and 
reigiictli, 1 do verily believe, that—that—the mins— 
the word was lost in a noise like a clap of thunder, 
that at the moment shook the house; in which the 
sound of the ram as it struck the door, the discharg(' 
of firc-anns, and the shouts of the besiegers, mingled 
in terrible chorus. » 

“ Down, madman, for thy life !” repeated old Moritz, 
—in an agony of rage, as he dragged the ladder from 
the wall. The Jmv fell headlong to the floor, without 
even an effort to save lymself. 

“Thou hast slain him!” screamed the Hebrew wo¬ 
men, rushing tumultuously to the Spot—“Woe to thee, 
mail of Belial!—his blood be on thy hcaii!” 

“ I have slain hin> not,” answered the miller calniiv; 

_ « ' 

“take up your dead and see!” The women did so, 
and to the amazement of all but Moritz, a wound was 
perceived in the middle of the forehead, by which a 
ballet had passed through his brain. 

In the mean time the battering of the i‘am continued 
at intervals of a few' seconds’, every blc^w' shaking the 
house to its foundation; the glass of the windows came 
showering dowm iu fragments, and th« bullets that 
effected the damage rattled among thfe joists of the roof; 
Avliile tlic fierce huzzas of the assailants filled up the 
measure of the din, so that the besieged at last could 
not hear one another’s voices. All was carried on 
within in dumb show. The miller stood wdth folded 
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arras, gazing intently upon the door; some of his men 
were ranged behind him, armed with sword and pistol; 
hut the others still lolled upon their benches, liardly • 
seeming to take more interest in the scene than if it 
had been a show upon the stage. The attitudes of the 
travellers were modified by their individual tenipora- 
inents or circumstances. Some were busy,separating 
the more valuable portions of their property from those 
w^iich they cared Jess to lose; the courageous among 
them employeil themselves in examining the locks of 
their pfetols, anS loosening their swords in the-seabhard; 
and thef devout were on their knees, or their faces, busy 
with crossings and paternosterings. In the midst of 
this confusion, the J"iSrere seen bending 
over the dead body of their kinsman, beating their 
breasts and tearing their hair; wliiie Magdalene, as in¬ 
sensible as they to the feeling of personal apprehension, 
sat still whdi'e she fras, throwing an amazed and be¬ 
wildered eye over the whole group. 

The minstrel, although not wholly unused to sci^iics 
of strife and tumult, had never wit»essed anything of 
the kind on so great a scale, q/r attended by so many 
interesting circumstances; and for some time he stood 
leaning on hia sword, gazing upon the picture before 
him with a feeling of strange enjoyment. 

“They relax 1” exclaimed the jnlller, as one com¬ 
ponent part of the din—the shouts of the besiegers— 
sunk suddenly into silence. 

“Not at all,” replied Cari, “the ram continues as 
before. How far is it,” added he, “ to the posts of tlie 
gend’armes?” 

“ Near enoimh for that sound to have reached them 
before now. The French are already on their way to 
our assistance,; and in five minutes more you shall hear 
the freebooters’ signal for retreat.” The miller njipeared 
to be right. In five minutes more the thunder of the 
ram died away, and the firing, that had continued at 
irregular intervals^ suddenly ceased. 

“It is done,” said the miller. “The ungrateful 
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nirsl had their courage not been withered by the bcnse 
of dishonour, they would at least, mustering so strongly 
as they do, have crossed bayonets with the gend’arracs 
b^'foro retiring 1” He had hardly done speaking before 
wreaths of blue smoke issuing from the’sides of the door 
and through the largo keyhole, attracted the attention 
of the w^jole party. In anotlicr moment a crackling 
noise, followed by a shout from the besiegers, proclaimed 
:)iat the timber was on fire. * 

A silence of some moments ens^d among the 
watchers-within, and all waited in breathless‘anxiety 
to hear the next words of the miller who w'aS one of 
iliose men \vhose thoughts can rarely be gathered from 
their looks. 

"‘Will one of you,*’ said he at last, speaking sternly 
<nul slowly, inn up to the ganvt and look through the 
-ky-IiglitV” A man instantly darted from the group, 
-pjung up the ]add(‘rs, and disappeared am<tiig tlte sacks 
of flonr. TJie silence that followed was only broken bv 
♦he, louder crackling of the wood without, and the 
furious blazing of*the fire; for.even the voices of the 
.’.ssa'ilaiits wore hushed jn expectation. T]\o messenger 
returned in iitilc more than a minute. 

The niglit is windy,said be, tmd it blows from 
the posts of the gend’armes; but there ]s not a sound 
■ij)on the gust. Tlue moon has j list escaped from the 
hurrying clouds that sarr(»uiid luu-, and flings down a 
light, as strong as day, upon the earth; but there is 
not >>0 much as a dog upon *tlie whole road.” The 
ilames began to roar as they ascemled in larger volumes, 
and the massive door to groan, and shrink, and split. 
The miller became agitatei * 

It is hard,” said he, digging h‘is hands into his 
)>ockcts, and striding up and down the apartment, 
while ail made way for him in a kin^ of awe. “ It is 
hard, hard, hardl The whelp that I have taken upon 
my knee I the young dog that I have taught his tricks 
to I And has it come to this? Why, what a fool am 
I to regret it? Is it not of Ijis own seeking?—Hollo! 
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stand out of my way there I Clear the space before 
the door! Gome not a mother’s son of you within 
three times the range of this hatchet, or by tlu^ holy ‘ 
heavens, I will cleave him to the centre 1 ” and Moritz, 
raising the weapon he had mentioned above his head, 
took his stand close by a beam behind the door. 

The fire was now seen clearly through tliq. rents of 
the timber; but so strong was the fashion of the door 
that it did not yet yiehi. The voices of tlie asscailauts 
were heard in an indistinct howl, like that of a company 
of hu^ry wolves. They spoke impatience, and fury, 
and disdain, withi^t intelligible words; and at length, 
wearied even of the rapid action of the flames, the ram was 
again had recourse to, and tj^e door dashed into a hun¬ 
dred fragments. Their leader sprang over the threshold. 

At that moment the miller’s axe descended upon the 
beam of timber near which he stood; and a portion of 
the floor gavd way, (united to the rest by strong hinges,) 
and swung noiselessly in the abyss below. A )nan’.s 
head was seen for an imstant diving downward.^ through 
the smoke; a dull, dead, crashing sownd follow^ed; and 
spots of blood sprang on the planks to a distance of 
several feet. Another human form leaped througlj the 
clouds that enveloped the door^Vay, and in like manner 
disappeared. Another, and another, and anothei. 

“They ai’e gend’armes!” cried*Carl Benzol wdth a 
sudden shout; and catching a blazing log from the fire 
lie ran with it towards the door. By its light, tlie 
assailants, who had already begun to dread that they 
had fallen into an ambuscade, saw the grave open bcfoi-c 
them that had already swallowed up their comrade.s. 
and shrank back aghast;* while with not less horror did 
old Moritz perceive that the men w'boni he had slaugli- 
tei’ed so mercilessly were the French police. 

In the fury of the moment, the gend’arme? fired right 
and left, w'ounding men, women, and children; but 
speedily throwing a bridge of planks over the chasm, 
they rushed in, and with blows and curses disarmed the 
whole party, and bound them hand and foot. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


THE COrTFESSTON OF THE BLACK PENITENT. 


Carl Benzel found himself on horseback, “his legs 
strapped together beneath the animal’s belly, and his 
arms lasLenetl round the of a gend’anne who rode 
Ixitbrc him. On raising his head from the man’s 
slioiild(!v, he at hrst imagined that he was in a dream, 
in which tilings and pci'sons were whimsically and yet 
distressingly confounded. He was not *even sure of 
his own personal identity; but had some suspicion that 
he had changed seffs with Magdalene, and that his 
obliging conductor was the actual minstrel, still engaged 
in piloting their way through the wilderness. 

By degrees, however, his wandering senses returned, 
and the transactions of the last hour arose one by one, 
like spectres, on his memory. He remembered the 
horror of old Morilz when he found tEat he had been 
slanghtcring the French police; the discharge of mus¬ 
ketry that followed from the infuriate gend’annes; the 
shiieks and imprecations of the wounded; and the 
ilesperate but momentary resistance they offered to the 
victors in the madness of pain and indignation. 

Mingling with the more, stirring par^ of the drama, 
he saw again the two Hebrew women, msenaible to the 
scene aronnd them, still bewailing th^r dead; their 
kerchiefs, rent in fragments, lying upon the door; and 
their hair, as black as night, hanging in tom tresses 
upon their uncovered bosoms. Then came, as if to 
make him doubt the truth of the impi-ession he had 
received of the triumph of the gend’armes, the fantastic 
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oxhibitiou of Peter the Black dancing wildly round the 
mourners, a dagger glittering between his teeth, an 
ocean of Cognac blazing in his eyes, and the fiitai 
hatchet of'old Moritz whirling ronml his head. This 
vision, however, was accounted for by a faint recediee- 
tion rising the next moment of his having obsei'ved tli - 
bandit burning asunder the cords with which his haiul- 
were fastened; and by the more vivid idea of one ol 
tim police, after having yielded for some time to the 
terror which be^et the sj)ectators, rushing forward, at the 
mstaiit’^is back was turned, and felling hh'n to the 
earth with a musket. 

There was one other form in the strange pageant 
that floated before the ey^ of Carl Benzol, wdiich, 
although it came the latest, and mingloJ the lehst in 
the business of the scene, lingered the iongL‘st in liLs 
meditations. 

When the*' gend’armes entered the mill, with- Pet'*; 
the Black and another prisoner in ciurtody, his attention 
was immediately <ii‘awn to the fonner of the t^vo o..'> 
an acquaintance; and it, was not for f*?>rae minute^ after 
that ho observed the other ga;?mg in his face vdth aii 
expression which he could not ^mprehend,. Tiiis 
prisoner was a young man, tall, well-shaped, and of 
rather lofty demeanour; but his face was so disgjiise'd, 
apparently wit^ black chalk, that it was impossible to 
(llstinguish the fcatui*es. Carl, notwithstanding, wa.- 
haunted by an impression that he had seen him before, 
nay, that he knew him iutinuitely; that his own destmy 
was some way or Qtlier connected wdth liis; aiul that 
the circle of fate widefri^ound them both, comprehended 
Ida liallheimer, the 'pesli^ant Licse, Magdalene—every 
human bdng with whom he was connected by the ties 
either of habit or sympathy! As he looked more 
intently at the stranger, ho at length began to detect a 
resemblance between his features and those of the sleep¬ 
ing guest of Kunz Weiner which ho had not seen; and 
Carl, in sudden alarm, passed liis hand before Ills eye,s, 

' »s if to drive away some phantom of the brain, the, 
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presence of wliich seemed to indicate a derangement of 
mind almost amounting to insanity. 

• When he looked round again,, the stranger had 
shifted his place, and Carl’s eye sought unconsciously 
the only other present and tangible link in the chain of 
thought Vi^iiich Iiad passed through his mind. When 
it rested on M^igdaleiie, she was no longer a spectator, 
bat an actor in the drama.* A ruffian’s arm was round 
her waist, and, without waiting to observe whether it* 
w iiii that of a gend’arme or a bandit, or whether applied 
in insult or.sup])ort, our impetuous adv^iirer jirfied 
towards her. The action was perhaps inismidecgtood; 
for the next moment he telt himself struck down bv 
a blow on the back of the head, from the stunning 
effects of wdiich be did not quite recover till he^bud left 
the mill more than one league behind him. 

Th(^ Jesuit of Ills recolleetious, after thev had all 
been put together, was obvious. 'Jhe aiitiioritics, it 
appetired, had sent out a force against the banditti on 
the very nigiit on which the latter had intended to 
attack tlie strongho^l of old Moritz; and the firing that 
lia<l been heard in the distance, was uot an expedient 
ol‘ Schindei'hannes to terrify the inmates of the mill, 
bu(, aro.NC frojii the actual conflict of the two pai’ties. 
This couiflict had tenhinated in the defeat of the lree> 


hooters, the capture of, two prisoners, and’the flight of 
tiu- ivet; and after exploring, no doubt, the recesses 
of the Fig-TreA:, the military police had directed their 
arms against the mill, as a suspected place of refuge. 

The strangen* wiio had ilakeii such hold of an ima' 
giuation, disordered already by long watching and un¬ 
easiness of mind, was apparently aji mdividual of little 
distinction in the hand; for hia face was ^mknown to 


the police and even to Moritz, who would doubtless in 
his present feelings have been only to(^ hafl{^ to have 
had an opportunity of denouncing a leader of his enemies, 
however deeply they had sunk in the ruin they had 
prepared for him. As for Peter the Black, he "was 
recognised by evervbody, and treated with the mixture 
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of awe and insult with which the rulgor would torment 
a chiuncd tiger. Both of these persons were the com¬ 
panions of Carl’s present captivity. He was himself 
either supposed to be a member of the band, or at least 


an accomplice.of old Moritz in defending his fortress. 
But the former was more probably the case, as he had 
been, separated from the miller and his men, from his 
fellow-guests, from Magdalene—and now found himself 
.-hurried along the midnight road, the comrade of banditti 
and the prisoner of gend’armes. 

‘Th? nigK^%as dark and gusty, and he could only 
imperfectly see the company with whom he travelled 
He could count a dozen gend’armes, notwithstanding, 
including the three who rode double with the prisoners; 
and intermixed with them there were two or three 


persons, apparently farmers of the neighbomhood. The 
police and their captives maintained a sullen silence; 
but the others were loud and bitter in their execrations 
of that formidable which was now only scotched, 
not killed, and entertained their neighbours, as they 
spurred along, with an account of the wrongs and losses 
they had sustained. ' After some time, even the gend’- 
armes began gradually to tali, and at length the con¬ 
versation became general and tumultuous. 

“Bcnzell” whispered the stranger when the diu 
was loudest,'^ and their two horses rubbed sides acci- 
dentally. 

“Who speaks?” demanded Carl, starting. . 

“ Listen without reply. Ida Dallheimer is a prisoner 
in one of the strongholds of Schinderhannes.” 

“ Merciful heaven I” 


“ So long as the jiiaster-bandit is at liberty she 
runs no risk; although the efforts of her friends for her 
liberation will be vain till the arrival of the ransom 
agreed npdh for the whole Dallheimer party. If, on 
the other hand, Scliindejrhannes be taken, he will be 
executed on the instant; and his ferocious followers, 
before breaking up the band, will in all probability 
commit such outrage upon their captives as it is terrible 
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to think of. Will you step in between youi* mistress 
and her fate?” 

• «I will.” 

“ Will you give your life, if necessary, for hers?” 

«I will” 

“The whole c^foitry is alartned. Detachments of 
the mi]itar)»are called in from the surrounding districts 
to aid the police. Nothing can restore quiet, nothing, 
can render it possible for ^le chief to escape another 
week, but the intelligence that Bchinderhaanes isJ ^ii ftn. 
You resemble him. Do you understand me?” 

“ You wish me then to personate this tremendous 
villain?” 

“ I do.” 

“ To be tom in a thousand pieces by the rabble, or 
hoisted out of their clutches upon a gibbet?” 

“If necessary. You refuse! "That is enough. I 
had mistaken your character!” and th<?two interlocutors 
were separated as accidentally as they had been thrown 
into contact. 

Carl’s brain begSn to reel Fatigue and anxiety, 
uniting with the effects tf the blow ho had received 
on the head, almost deprived him of the faculty of 
thinking. The stranger’s voice was familiar to his 
car. He thought, lui* a moment, of one of the com¬ 
rades of his dissipatioif; but no, the idea Avas prepos¬ 
terous. The figure indeed bore some resemblance; 
but instead of black, bushy locks, a redundance of gold- 
coloured hair, hung in wreaths, almost like .a woman’s, 
from the stranger’s uncovered head, and overflowed 
his. shoulders. Whatever he Avas, he was the friend, 
perhaps the emissary, of Ida. ^ At any rat§ them was 
*at least a chance of his being so; and on that chance 
—slight, dim, distant though it were—would*hc hesitate 
to peril his life? 

“ I consent I” cried he aloud, at the risk of awaking 
the suspicions of the guards. 

“ It is enough,” was tlie reply. 

“ Silence in the roar I” said the commander of the 

a 
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nwrch at the same moment. “ Look out sharply, 
comrades^ for we are entering a wood, where wo may 
meet with some of the dispersed outlaws.” 

“ Halt I” shouted the stranger. 

“ Who cries halt? Forward, I say!’* 

“Halt, if you be men! Your'eomi*ade is choiring 
me^^ho is in the death-stmg^e—hia wounds— 

“ It is a lie 1” cried the gend’armc; “ ho is—” 

All, laughed. 

n;‘* Nay, interrupted the ^^rmors; “ let us see 
fair play, even to a robber. Halt, till we inquire what 
is thd* matter;” and they rode tumultuously round the 
stranger’s horse, t 

“JIaltl halt I” was repeated from mouth to mouth; 
and they all gathered about the same nucleus. 

“ He is indeed choking him,” arid one. 

“Drag him away!” cried another. 

“There,’’—e:adlaim6d the stranger, panting, as he 
tore the hand of the gend’armo from the gripe it 
seemed to have taken of his throat, “ You would not 

believe mel Take.hold of him;*'he is going-By 

the holy Mary, he is gonel’’ The gend’arme was no 
sooner freed from the embrace of his terrified prisoner 
than he fell from his stumps upon the ground, and was 
taken up a dead man. 

This awful occurrence seemed to have a greater 
cfiect upon the party than all the bloodshed that had 
preceded it. > They remained in breathless silence for 
a considerable interval; during which nothing was heard 
but the wailing gusts of wind that swept through the 
forest. The formers at length began to murmur one 
with anot^r. They thought it stituige “ that so 
important a duty should have been intrusted to a 
wounded nan’. Who could tell but that one of the two 
unknown prisoners might be Schinderhannes himself? 
It looked like design on the part of the gend’armes, wlio 
could not be expected to feel an interest so strong as 
^eirs in bringing the criminals to justice,” 

“Doyou accuse «« of treason, you heartless curs?” 
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cried the officer of police^ overhearing them. “ Did we 
hang back out of sight daring the skirmish, and ride up 
when it was over, to claim the victory? M m acam> 
per offi from the mill when it was invested, on pretence 
of pursuing the fugitives, instead of waiting to share 
the danger? Which of you now will take the place of 
our dead comrade, and consent to have the prisoner 
strapped to fils waist 

“Why, that will IT* replied one of the fanners, 
Btmdily; “I have no notion of losing our nn20» eitto 
through treachery or stupidity; nor do 1 care 1Et>oe 
buUiocl by a gend’arme.” * • 

“ Wc will stand by you,” cried his compamons; “and 
if the police do their duty as well, there will be no fear, 
either of escape or rescue.” It was finally arranged, 
although not without abundance of oaths and impre¬ 
cations, that the farmer who was the boldest in speech 
should have his mettle tried in action; ^and Inf who had 
accepted the challenge was accordingly hoisted upon 
the saddle before th(5 prisoner, and the amis of the 
latter secured so firmly round his waist, that it was 
impossible for either to undo^the bonds without assistance. 

They had not proceeded far into the wood when the 
near “tu-whooI” of an ovsd fell upon the ear of Carl 
Benzel like a cry of evil omen^ 

“Silence, you old wittihl” cried one of ftie farmers, 
laughing—“ tu-whoo I ” Many of the gend’armes joined 
ill the Uuigli; but their leader, wheeling suddenly round, 
levelled his pistol at the author of the jest. The next 
moment the weapon fell from his hand as a muske-tshot 
rang through the thicket, and m an instant after he 
dropped lifeless from his saddle. • 

The police spmng towards their chief; odft the far¬ 
mers and their prisoner sprang across the ^tch that 
Ixmnded the road, arid dived into the for<»3t. , The gen- 
d’armes lost a moment in amazement; bat recovering 
their souses, most of them darted after the fugitives. 
Their pursuit, however, was vain. The false farmers 
had each vanished in an opposite-direction, and in &d» 
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ditlon to the confasion which this created, a number of 
siQall lights were now seen flitting and Tanishing in 
diflerent parts of the forest 

Peter the Black, in the mean time, although buried 
in deep slumber when the disturbance took place, no 
sooner heard the sound of a musket than by an in¬ 
stinctive effort he forced bis arms, the bonds of which, 
with all his strength, he could not break, 'over his con¬ 
ductor’s head; and then, dashing the astonished gen- 
d^armc to j^hc ground, spurred his horse across the ditch. 

vt ould probably have escaped like the rest, had he 
not been caught by the branch of a tree; beneath which 
the horse rushed with headlong speed, leaving his rider 
lying upon his back on the ground, bound hand and 
'foot. The spring with whidi the terrified animal 
liberated his heels from the legs of his rider, which were 
bound at the ancles with leathern thongs, would have 
broken t6 piecesatiny limb of more delicate construction; 
but Peter the Black was not a man of ordinaiy mould. 

As for Carl, his first idea was that he ought to re¬ 
main quiet, and his second, that j)cmg in somewhat of 
a dangerous predicament already, it would be better to 
escape if he could. His final determination, liow ever, it 
must be confessed, was not the result of reasoning. 
The example before himr—the apparent success of his 
friend Peter—the shouts—thp shots—^thc strife—all 
had the effect of intoxication upon his spirits, and, 
bending back the gend’anne with him by main force 
over the crupper, they both fell to the ground. The 
horse, being fortunately possessed of great patience, 
stood stock still; and our unlucky Carl, whose back was 
almost broken by the fall, took the hint very readily, 
and after a few convulsive efforts to free his feet, sub¬ 
mitted with a good grace to be deposited as before 
behind the sa^le. It is not unlikely that his self-esteem 
received some consolation from the spectacle which soon 
after presented itself of Peter the Black carried back in 
triumph, and seated with a conductor on the horse of the 
' deceased oflicer. The party then, diminished fi*om twelve 
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gond’armes to eight (including two dead ones), the 
balance being lost in the forest, set fomard again at a 
good round pace, and arrived without further adventure 
at the small town df Birkenfeld, in the valley of the Nahe. 

TIic river, which is as yet an inconsiderable stream, 
presents some points of pictorial effect just before enter¬ 
ing the towiiij and these are the more remarkable to a 
traveller coming through the wild and dreary country 
that lies between the Nahe and the Hohe-Wald. In 
particular, the mins of an old fortress, consisting o^ 
single tower,' rise with an air of romance from 
of a cliff, beneath which the river, compressed between 
its narrowed banks, rushes with violence. This, although 
not the prison of the town, was the place appointed by 
the authorities for the reception of Peter the Black and 
his companion; and it would hardly have been possible 
to have found a stronghold better calculated for the 
purpose. 

On the side of the river the tower was defended by na¬ 
ture, for the cliff on which it stood ran up like a wall from 
the deep waters beloW; while the other three sides were 
surrounded by ramparts, from which the only outlet was 
a naiTow wicket. That the prisoners were treated with 
the distinction of being lodged so securely, was owing to 
the reputation of Peter the Black, who had already 
broken out of every prisou in whidh he had been con¬ 
fined; and indeed the captors seemed to be by no means 
sure of hihi even here. 

It was not enough to leave him in the same apart¬ 
ment with Benzel, iii whibh the only opening besides 
the iron door, was a window looking upon the river, 
not large enough to admit the body of a man, and yet 
strongly han-ed. They did not consider, evdh supposing 
it to have been practicable to enlarge this oj^ening, that 
the height of the tower, in addition to that of the rock, 
would render the descent fatal; but, in order to guard 
against all things possible and impossible, they thmst 
him into a cavity below the apartment, letting him down 
with cords fastened to his shoulders, through a hole that 
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gaped m the floor. Peter, ia the mean time, who had 
gone to sleep again as soon as he saw that liis attempt 
at escape had Mled, was wholly insensible to the cliangti 
that was taking place in his situatioiL * A drowsy groan, 
or a muttered- oath, now and then marked his displea¬ 
sure while they were untying his legs; but he suffered 
himself to be swung down into the abyss without uSbur- 
mnr, and when the gaoler, sliding a^er him along the 
rope, to remove that dangerous appendage, reached the 
bc^m, he^found him, and left him, “slumbei'ing as in- 
n^’istly as a babe.” 

Caul, in the mean time, it may be supposed, was by 
no means an uninterested spectator of this proc(^eding. 
By the sound of the descenduig body, he conjectured 
rightly that the cavity was a vault of considerable depth, 
and that the security of the prisoner consisted in the 
impossibility of his reaching the opening—-many feet be¬ 
yond his liead—ijvithout the assistance of his gaolers 
above. When he sent a glance round his own apart¬ 
ment, however, into Virhich the moon now looked through 
the narrow window, he was surposed at the needless 
trouble they had taken. AU was solid stone, except 
the door, which was solid iron; and in pacing along the 
floor to restore the circulation of his cramped limbs, the 
dull dead echo that answered to his footstep sounded 
like the voic6 of despair. , 

The refl^ious of the minstrel in tins predicament 
were none R the most comfoitable* 

The desperado who had demanded, and to whom he 
had given so unreasonable ^ promise, would of course 
make ample and speedy use of it. To-morrow the re¬ 
port-would be spread‘that Schinderhaunea was taken, 
and aU the*^orld wonld crowd to gaze even upon the 
walls that held him. He would then cither bo thrust 
into the dimgeop with Potei^ the Black, or, which was 
far more likely, be carried out for instant execution 
(upon the false confession which he was bound in honour 
to make I) and hung up, Ukc a dog, in the midst of the 
execrations of hU fellow-men. 
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This was not a pleasant prospect; and jet Carl would 
have contemplated it without much uneasiness, had he 
been sure that his fate would be the means of saving 
Ida. Her being captured by the banditti, and detained 
for ransom, were not, he knew, occurrenciBa without pa¬ 
rallel in those strange times—but was there any pro- 
babi^ty of the other portions of the stranger's story bemg 
equally true^ To^^hinderhannes Ida owed her cap¬ 
tivity, and it was now, it seemed, the business of Carl 
to enable her jailer to return in safety to the charge of 
his captivel. 'rhis was the common-sense view^f'^fhe 
subject. As wfKe argument of the stranger, founded on 
the outrages which tnight bo perpetrated by a band of 
subaltern robbers at the moment preceding their disper¬ 
sion, it was evidently a delusion. At such a time 
qui peutP* is the word; and the terrified outlaw is only 
anxious to escape from the punishment of past crimes, 
without thinking of committing new pnes. • 

And yet, in what way could this mysterious person’s 
knowledge of his name and circumstances be accounted 
for? Was he really an emissary of Ida? or was there 
any meaning in the fantastic trick of his imagination 
which had indentified him with the sleeping - guest of 
Kunz Weiner? Was it the beautiful and generous Liese, 
who seemed to have been transported by enchantment 
into the midst of his adventures, Who was^thus working 
out, in so mysterious a manner, the presemtion of his 
mistress? Carl perplexed himself in vam with these 
questions; but at his years, and with his temperament, 
it is hardly necessary to say, that the wilder and more 
romantic hypothesis formed the basis of hie actions, how¬ 
ever little it may have satisfied his judgment. He de¬ 
termined, therefore, come what might, to llfeep his pro¬ 
mise to the stranger, whether extorted on fhjse pretences 
or not, and to yield himself up witlhont«8 istruggle to the 
control of his singular destiny. 

By-and-by the ideas of Carl Benzel became even less 
distinct. He had thrown himself down on a heap of 
straw, and already felt those dim bat pleasing sensations 
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that attend the moment when the angel of sleep hovers 
above the weary head, 

*‘And draws around an aching breast 
The curtain of repose.’* 

At limes, however, he started, as some new ideas arose, 
like,the threatening shadows that haunted the slumbers 
of Macbeth. Magdalene, whom he had forgotten for 
some hours, wandered like a ghost, about the apartment, 
- and the Jew Ishmacl rushed through the gloom, whoop- 
ine wildly, ^Too-whoo I too-whool’^ 

^What is your secret?” murmured CarL half-awake 
half-aaleep. “What did you whisper into the car of 
Magdalene, that stmek her to the earth like the blow of 
a dagger? Why did you leave your mistress, whom 
you loved better than life, and plunge into the forest at 
a call which filled you with fear and aversion?” 

“ Because,” answered the spectre,—“ listen,” and he 
placed bis lips to Jiis ears. Carl sprang upon his knees. 
So strong was the illusion that he looked round for the 
visiter of his midnight slumbers. All, however, was 
silent and solitary as before; the cnoon shone steadily 
on the opposite wall, and our adventurer,-mutteimg a 
hasty prayer, replaced his head on its pillow of straw, 
and in a few moments more was sound asleep. 

In this blessed state he remained for several hours; 
and tbe day had already dawned when he was awakened 
by a cry of “Help I helpl” He started np and listened. 
His ideas WHe confused; and for a moment he scarcely 
knew where he was. The cry, however, was repeated 
in a sepnlchral tone, that seemed to come B'om the 
bowels of the earth, and he presently remembered his 
fellow-prisoner, and the dreadful place of his confine¬ 
ment, ^ 

“ Wbat is the matter?” cried he, looking down into 
the chasm, and fudeavouring in vmii to distinguish any 
object in the gloom. 

“Will you not help her?” shouted Peter the Black. 

,.Her f Whom do you moan ?” 

“Thunder and lightning I have you the heart of a 
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stone? Do you not see her drowning? There—th»t 
is her hand above the water I VillianI will you not save 
her? Do you fancy you arc her husband, that you stand 
thus gazing calmly on her last agony?” 

“Awake in the name of God I Awake!. Hoi You 
are asleep I’’ 

“It is a lie: I am broad awake! I stretch out my 
arm to her iil vain: she cannot roach it. I would jump 
into fifty fathoms to save one shred of her golden hair, 
but the water dies from me. Now the hand sinks, but 
the head floats. The eyes—the eyes are fix^ on miufbl 
They burn my brain; they boil my blood. Wife f^wife 1 
Her lips imclose, but the wave drowns her voice. What 
is it she would say ? What word is that rumbling and 
gurgling in her throat? ‘Mur-mur-murder-murdererP 
It is a lie; for I repent I I do not will the deed; you 
shall live hi spite of belli Help! helpl” and the voice 
of the conscience-troubled wretch*, that had.>risen to a 
wild shriek, died moaningly away in the recesses of 
the vault. 

“Prayl” said C^i'l, shuddering—“Pray, pray, un- 
happy man. Unburthen your soul to its Croator, and 
He will give you rest.” ' 

“ Will you see me perish?” said Peter the Block, in 
a faint and broken voice. 

“VVliat can I do foi; youl God only dissipate 
the shadows that haunt you.” 

“Give me some brandyl” 

“I have none. Go pray.” 

“Then, thunder of heaven! draw mo out of this hole. 
Do you not hoar the plashing of the water? Will not 
that convince you? Are th^e shadows? It is a lie I 
Help I helpl” 

“ Throw mo up your frock.”* 

“ There—^it is of canvass, but not long enough. Out 
it in stripes. Make haste, make haste f” and Carl, with 

• A garment worn in some parts of the continent for the pro¬ 
tection of more valuable clothing. It is generally blue, and sot 
unlike in shape the smock-frock’* of an English labourer. 
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the assistance of bis penknife, manufactured a rope from 
the garment; and makbig it fast above, let down the 
other end to his comrade* He then, with iniiiiite di£> 
cnltj, diew up the prisooier till he was abh> to reach the 
opening of the hole with his hands; and this was no 
sooner effected than Peter the Black, dntching the stones 
fbrmly with his iron-stmng fingers, sprang up at a single 
bound into the middle of the room. ‘ 

Carl shuddered as he looked in his f.»cc. It was of 
a death yellow, like that of a long unbaried corpse; and 
tbVbl?^ and matted locks, dripping with perspiration, 
that hnng down over his forehead till they mingled with 
his beard, gave him the appearance of one who had been 
drowned. His eyes were fixed upon those of his de¬ 
liverer with a dull glare which seemed to possess some 
strange power of ihsciiiation; and the two stood thus, 
gazing in silence into one another's faces, for a consider¬ 
able time, c 

C> 

“ Will you pray now?” said Carl at length, with a 
strong effort. “Will you unburthen*youi* soul to 
God?” 

“No,” replied Peter, “ God knows the stoiy’ too well 
already;—but I will unburthe‘n my soul.’’ 

“ Not to me, I will not listen.” 

“Silence! You shall listen; it will do you good: 

and the Icsso^l is all I can render \ou in return for the 

« ¥ 

service you have just done me. 

“ You must know,” said he, after a pause,. “ that I 
was bom on the banks of tho Rhine, no matter where, 
and that, on coming to man’s estate, I made proposals 
of marriage to a young girl of the village where 1 lived. 
Do you laugh? I know you laugh in your heart: but 
it is true fo& all that. Now imnd me, 1 had loved this 
girl from my boyhood: I say loved, do you understand? 
You thipk i mean lust—^it is a lie. 1 could pray then; 
and she wae halt the thought of my prayer. Was not 
that love? When my mother gave me her dying bless¬ 
ing I said within znys^, ‘ I transfer it to her.’ Was not 
thi^ love? W^ And so 1 continued to think of lm\ 
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to dream of her, to pray for her, to twist her idea up 
with my heart-strings, to incorporate it with the life¬ 
blood in my veins, and then at last 1 told her that 1 
loved her. 

‘‘Now mind me. I was as black as bell, and she as 
fair as heaven; I was Kke the lubber-fiend of the moan* 
tains, tall, ^uge, ill-fashioned; and she like the fairy of 
the sward, small, sh'ght, and delicate. How could she 
love me? It was out of nature; it was impossible: and 
so she told me, first with a smile, then with a tear, but 
never with a blush I ‘ Well, well,’ said I to myself,* if she 
cannot love, she will at lest endure me; and endurance 
grows into habit; and out of habit arises likmg.’ And 
so 1 loved OH. 

* “ And so, after a time, I asked her again to love me; 
and she still refused. I grew desperate. She was 
growing up into a thing so beautiful that the souls of 
men bowed dow to worship her as invisible ray of the 
Alraiglity. f^rccly did I glare around me when any 
one ;ip]jroach* the temple of n»y idol. Alas 1 1 was 
only the dragon of Ihe ballad, not the knight. 

“ Now you must know I was rich in those days; and 
this angel of mine was woman-born. Her mother said 
to me, ‘ She cannot love you as a young maid loves her 
lover—many her, and perhaps she love you as 
a wife.’ The old b^wdl To prostititte the heart 
of her own daughter 1 Yet I clung to the sug¬ 
gestion as if it involved the salvation of my soul, and 
at last I—” 

“ But you did not—” 

“ It is a lie! I manied her* <How could she help it? 
She had no father, no friend, no adviser; she could but 
weep, and faint, and grow pale, and thi^ and then her 
mother said it would all go off, and she would love me 
the better—and then we were married “ 

“ Now mind me. There was one other who had told 
his love, but she did not accept it: aha merely referred 
him to her mother for her decision. Whatl you 
smile?— 
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“Silence! you smile in your heart. Well: the de¬ 
cision was given against him; there was no more to bo 
said—was it my fault? But she, after the wedding 
was over, she grew still more pale and thin; althougl^ 
as her mother had foretold, she loved me, or seemed to 
love me with the love of a wife. I was not satisfied; 
she brought mo forth a child, but I was not satisfied. 
Then she wept. She wept over her iniant’s cradle; 
she wept \^en her infant smiled in her eyes. What 
dij* thet mean? She started when I came into her 
presence; she answered me hurriedly and incoherently; 
she ran eagerly to do my bidding, and brought me any¬ 
thing but what I wanted. What did that mean? 

, “ Hear me now. Returning one evening from a 
drinking-party, I saw a man wandering about the 
house, gazing up at the 'w’indows, going and then re¬ 
turning; stopping; musing;—^what matter? It was 
but a man: yes, but it was the maul ^ rushed into 
the room where my wife was sitting; me screamed as 
I entered. Wliat did that mean? Guilt I guilt I 1 
struck her to the ground. 

, “ From that moment my house was hell. I lived in 
the tavein; 1 gamed; 1 drank; and when the harlot 
dared to reproach me, I cursed and struck her. 

“Then h^ brother interfered.—her only brother— 
and begged her back of me; offering to take her with¬ 
out a dollar, or a second gown. I refused. ^Vhy? 
Do you sneer? Dare not for your life I—^because I 
loved her still I But she was cunning. I suspected; 
I believed; yet I had‘no proof—till it came upon me 
like a thunderbolt. Returning home one evening I saw 
him once niOre prowling about the house. Ho dis¬ 
appeared: but I watched like a hiingiy tiger; and at 
lut I saw her ii^ the garden—^her—my wife—folded in 
the arms of a man.* A hedge was between us; the 
night was dark and gusty; and he only spoke in mur¬ 
murs, whispering, like Satan, in her car. 

“ ‘ Once again,’ said he, * will you fly with me ? 1 
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ask it for the sake of your own life, which is in danger 
from the ruffian, and for the sake of your child.* 

• “ ‘I yield,’ replied she, weeping; ‘to-morrow night 
at twelve o’clock 1’ 

“ ‘ The boat will be ready at the Point-—The 
wind carried away their further words, and also another 
sound—ho^ heaven 1—it resembled a kiasl 

“ At the hour of twelve on the following night, I was 
at the Point, sitting on the stones beneath the bow of 
the boat, which rocked gently on the crentle tide. 
What do you think I was about? Hal ha I— Oucss: 
it is a capital joke. I was amusing myself with drilling 
a hole in the vessel’s bottom! When I had finished, 
the fugitives came rushing down the beach, and 1 had 
only time to get behind a rock, when they sprang into 
the boat and shoved off.” 

“ Then you relented— 

“It is a lie! They gained the middle of the broad 
and rapid Rhine; and then the skiff s^vung round, and 
round, and loWnd. The moon looked down suddenly 
through a rent in the clouds to see the conclusion; and 
as the idea of danger, ^of certain, instant, inevitable 
death flashed upon the mind of my rival, lie leaped up 
in the boat. I saw his face just as I see ;fonrs now. 
Do you not envy me? ha! Can you picture the feel¬ 
ings of joy, pride, and<exultation that sw’eiled my veins, 
and heaved my labouring breast? Come, speak out. 
There were two, you know, two victims: the woman 
was my wife, and the man—” 

“ Dreadful villaiu I ” 

“ Silence! The man was her brother 
“ Holy God 1 but you were still able to save them—” 
“Hnshl hark!” 

“What do you hear?” 

‘Look down into the vault. LijstenI It is the 
plash of waters. Did you hear the cry? Help! help I 
help!” 

“ It is fancy.” 

“Hash!” and Peter the Black, trembling m every 
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limb, his teeth chattering, and his hair rising on his 
head, pressed backward against the wall, as if ho would 
have shrunk for refuge into the solid stone* 

“For shame I” cried Carl, strugglmg with the con¬ 
tagion of horror, “ rouse thee—be a man 1 ” 

“ A man! Can a man look upon such a sight as that ? 
Can the ears of a man listen to those fearful cries? 
Do you bid me be a man? Oh, never, never, never, 
never more!” 
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CHAPTER YIIL 


PIUSON HOUBS, 

It was evident that the brafe of Peter Schwam was 
still afflicted by the dose administered to him by the 
jolly landlord of the Fig-Tree. A qnart of brandy was 
perhaps an extra allowance even for him; and at any 
rate his sleep since then had been too short, and too 
much disturbed, to exert *any pertnanent induence on 
the nervous system, Ilaving ^burthened his mind in 
the manner we have related, he began to wander, with 
great irregular strides, through the room, as if search¬ 
ing for something dh which to expend the surplus of 
his animal energy, and bestowing on our adventurer 
every now and ^en as he passed, one of those dull 
glares which are worse to bear than a look of absolute 
hostility, 

“ Do you kuow,” stfid he, stopping suddenly short, 
while his meaningless face was lighted np with an ex¬ 
pression of as much fierceness as might he supposed to 
linger on the-features of a dead man; “do you know 
why I confessed myself to you, who are neither priest 
nor angel? Answer me that! Was it for your plea¬ 
sure, think you? Was it at your bidding?” 

“No,” replied Carl, calmly; “I songHt not your 
confidence.” , 

“ It is a lie I you looked at me, and I knew that I 
must answer. When you drew me out of that -vTiuIt— 
which is worse than hell, because there arc no flames in 
it, nor company, nor men’s voices, nor strife, nor strug¬ 
gling—I knew what it was for. And now what 
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yfiu do? Will you bring we to trial for drowning my 
wife? Hoi hoi hoi As if human law could touch 
ftie/ Why, what a fool you aro; my neck would turn 
the edgft ot the headsman’s axe; the rope that held me 
would break' like a gossamer thread. WTiere could I 
die but where I murdered her? What other instrument 
of death could harm me than the waves o^the cannibal 
Bhine ? 1 knew when I fled from the spot l^at I should 
one day return to fly no more. The same voice that 
cried ‘He!pl’ called after me, ‘ Come back, come backP 
and aL I fled the more, her drowning scream was mingled 
with 'shrieks of laughter. Will you bring the question 
to proof? Call the gaoler and his myi'midons and try 
what they can do. Look hero”—and, seizing one of 
the iron bars of the window with both hands, he 
wrenched it fh)m its bed: “ Now let them come. Wliat I 
ho I Rascals, do you not hear ? It is I who call—^l^eter 
the Black 1” and he sn^te the door with his newly-ac¬ 
quired weapon till the whole building rcsonnded with 
the din. In another moment the huge key turned iu the 
lock, the door sprang open, and the gaoler, followed by 
two subalterns, nished into the room. 

“What, the tiger loose 1” cried the principal func- 
tiemary—“Back one of you, and call up the guai*d. 
Good Peter, you must down again into your hole; ami 
you, sir vagabond, whom nobody knows, you sluill down 
with himl” Peter in the meanwhile had retired to the 
further end of the room, where he stood for a moment, 
his stolid featmes mo^ung and twisting, bis dead eyes 
gleaming with preternatural light, his teeth grating 
and grinding, and the white foam gathering about his 
lips. 

“ You Snail see,” said he iu a voice scarcely louder 
than a wl^isper, while he nodded to Carl; “you shall 
seel You shall see whether rope or steel lias a com¬ 
mission for Peter Schwarz!” and with a sudden bound, 
and a shout like the roar of a wild beast, ho sprang upon 
the gaoler and his follower. One he felled to the ground, 
the other he pitched into the vault, and ciying, “ Fol- 
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low me if you dare be freel” he bounded down the 
sUiirSo 

Carl hesitated for an instant. To escape would be 
to cut the gordian knot of his diinculties at once! To 
escape wo^d be to personate Schiiiderbanncs to the 
life, whom no chains could bind, and no prison hold! 
The next Ihoment he snatched the sword from the 
hand of the prostrate subaltern, and rushed down into 
the court. 

A single glance convinced him that thefe was no 
hope: for the small wicket was shut, and the seilficircle 
of wad was at least twelve feet high. He crossed 
swords, however, in desperation with the oificer of the 
guard who ran to receive him, and continued an aimless 
struggle till overpowered by numbers. Peter Schwarz, 
he saw, was still fighting desperately at the other end 
of the area, where the wall met the tower at the edge 
of the rock. He owed his life, howevel*, it was evident, 
to the forbearance of his enemies. Shut up by impass¬ 
able w'alls in a courk not a dozen yanls in diameter, and 
defended by twenty men, wliat could he do ? More than 
once a musk6t was levelled at his breast, and the next 
moment dropped, as the idea occurred to the marks¬ 
man that it would bo greater glory to take so famous 
a bandit alive. All, however, closed fiercely in upon 
him with their bayonets and halbei'ds^ maddening wdth 
shame to. think they were defied so long by a single 
man. 

Peter, in the mean time, continued whirling without 
intermission his terrible weapon round his head; but 
the shout which he gave ou seeing the diversion made 
in his favour by the minstrel, struck still moKS dread into 
his enemies. This at last was over: Carl was secured, 
and half the garrison were rushing back to throw them¬ 
selves upon him, 

“Hol’^ cried he at the moinent, with another of his 
peculiar roars which made the heart tremble, “well 
done! Hope and steel! Ha! ha!’* All looked round 
in a p^nic and Peter stooping instantaneously, tore up 

H 
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the iron grating which <x)vered the mouth of the sewer 
of the fortress, hurled, it in his enemy’s faces, jumped 
into the cavity, and disappeared.* 

Carl was hurried up stairs and flung into his prison. 
The din without was deafening. Shouts and curses rose 
simultaneou^y with the jowing of the alarm-bell; and, 
mingling with these the clash of swoi'ds ptk)claimed that 
some of the disappointed soldiers had gon'^ to loggerheads 
on the spot. He flew to the window. Peter was alrcatly 
across tKe river, and scouring up the banks, with 
showW of bullets from the lower windows of the tower 
hissing round his head. He seemed to bear a chrnned 
life. The earth v«s tom up at his feet, the shrubs 
broken by his side—and still he kept on his way: till at 
length he gained the edge of a thicket, ho turned round 
for an instant, yelled his war-whoop of defiance, and then 
plunged into the trees. 

Carl still stood gazing from the window long after 
the object of his interest had disappeared. By-and-by 
he saw several mounted gend’ano^s riding at full speed 
towaids the tower; and shortly after, groups of men, 
.women, and children, appeared hunying across the 
fields, and flocking from all quarters towards the same 
common point. These phenomena could not be mis¬ 
understood,* The curtain was npw fairly up, whether for 
farco or tragedy; and the moment had evidently arrived 
when our luckless adventurer was to appeal* on the stage 
(perhaps on the scaffold!) in the character of the.re¬ 
nowned Sohindorhannes. The agents of the stranger, 
or his employers, must have been numerous and zealous, 
for not only on the sides commanded by the windows of 
the towu»..»but round the whole circle of the visible 
horizmi, were that day seen the ^evidences of their in- 
dtt8try» it was hardly raid-day, when Birk^eld and 
its environs looked like a vast encampment; and those 
who were too late to get near the wicket of the tower, 
and thus be able to catch a momentaiy glimpse of the 

* Auoflier escape of the same Peter Schwarz, while croadng a 
river wlUi a strong escort, gavejdae (in the .anthor’a opinion) to 
the admirable aoenSbf this sort in “mb Boy.” 
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area within the ramparts, thought themselves abundantly 
fortunate when so located aa to obtain a view of the 
walls which contained the daring and dreadful bandit. 
Nurnbera of these more unambitious spectators were col¬ 
lected on the opposite side of the river in front of the 
tower; and thus enjoyed the felicity, from which the 
rest were frholly debaned, of sometimes seeing face to 
face at the window the object of their curiosity. 

It may be imagined that Carl Benzel, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, was not wholly at his ease, fact 

became strongly agitated; and, in pacing through the 
room, when the door, which lie had laid hold of me¬ 
chanically, yielded to his hand, and sprang open, he 
started in absolute tciTor as he saw the landing-place 
guarded, not by a single sentry, but by a crowd of 
armed men. The circumstance of the door being un¬ 
fastened was in itself not a little siy'prising; but our 
adventurer accounted for it by the agreeable supposi¬ 
tion that it was intended to betray him into a second 
attempt to escape, •when he might bo put to death upon 
the spot. 

Nor was this so wild*an idea as may bo imagined. 
The French laws had not been so long in operation as to 
work easily; and Owing to the hatred borne by a l&i’ge 
class of the people to Ipreign dictation, as*weU as to the 
ignorance which prevailed in the legal body of the ■'ha¬ 
bits, and even language of the countiy, the strangest 
mistakes were committed. However strong might be 
the evidence, it was impossible to calculate with, cer¬ 
tainty on the condemnation of a criminal. Sometimes, 
indeed, the comparativelyinnocent found themselves, with 
great surprise, within a step of that scaffolA which they 
had contemplated in distant prospect, whde the principal 
villain of the piece laughed in his sleeve as*he mardied 
merrily to the galleys. The French judges, besides, 
were exceedingly delicate in the performance of their 
duty. They knew with what a jealous eye they were 
looked upon by the natives; and for this reason, more 
thau for the sake of humanity, were in the constant 
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habit of straining the tliousand meshes of the law so 
widely, that the bulkiest sinner might have a chance of 
escape. 

The pressing danger of Carl BenzeUs case appeared 
to be, that his captors would take the law into their own 
hand?. He had been made a prisoner while resisting, 
with force of aims, the officers of the republic; and, by 
the summary process of military justice, he could almost 
at once be carried clown stairs into the court and shot. 
This would save trouble, prevent accidents, satisfy the 
respectable classes of the people, and rid the couutiy at 
a blow of the terrible inc^us which bestrided her com¬ 
merce and industry. The vast association, of which 
Schinderhannes was the head, had been formed, and was 
now sustained by his single genius. At his death it 
would no doubt crumble into its original elements, each 
portion of whicl\ could easily be grappled with in turn 
and destroyed. As for Peter Schwarz, to whom he had 
succeeded in the captainship of a handful of men whom 
be afterwards converted into a little aimy, although in¬ 
dividually a fierce and formidable robber, his habits had 
gradually become so gi'otesque, and his draughts of Cog¬ 
nac or Kirschenwasaer so copious, as to leave him little 
short of a madman. 

"But wheie was this amy, ,it will be asked, of the 
redoubted Schinderhannes? Encamped in a forest of a 
few leagues in extent, or marching to pillage through a 
country governed by the French laws, and bristled oVer 
with French bayonets? This must for the present re¬ 
main a mystery; and as our troe narration will at any 
rate'be called a romance in spite of us, we claim the 
Rberty of managing it our own way. 

Oarl Benzel had yet another consummation of his ca¬ 
lamities td' dread, which appeared quite as bad as im¬ 
mediate execution. If it w^ determined that he should 
take his trial in the regular way, a special commission 
would no doubt be sent to the spot on purpose. This 
was like the mountain coming to Mahomet; but, how¬ 
ever cumbrous the proceeding might be, it appeared to bo 
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absolutely necessary; for the Mahomet of the Rhine 
coulil never on any occasion bo persuaded to go to the 
mountain. Schinderhannes, in fact, had frequently been 
to all appearance secure in the fangs pf the law; but the 
college had no sooner begun to move towards the seat 
of justice than he began to move in an opposite direc¬ 
tion. No dungeon was strong enough to hold him; he 
laughed at locks and bolts; and, like certain Ingenious 
performers on the stage, could have danced a hornpipe' 
in fetters. 

If, however, the fictitious bandit was to Jwi tried 
where he was, he would doubtless be thmst into the 
vault from which Peter the Black escaped; and the 
guard would be stationed, not outside the door, as at 
present, but within the apartment It this idea 
that blanched the cheek of our adventurer; for—whether 
owing to its associations with the gmlty horrors which 
had beset the mind of its last tenauti or to the dismal 
gloom, and damp unwholesome smell, or to all these 
combined—that dungeon seemed more terrible to his 
imagination than death itself. He swore an oath, that, 
rather than submit to b(i plunged into such an abyss, he 
would wrest a weapon of defence from his guards, and, 
selling his life as dearly as possible, die upon the points 
of their swords; and, as a testimony to himself of this 
determination he raised one of the massive stones of the 
pavement, and placed it, like a lid, over the hole. 

"VATiile letting down the stone iathe {wsition he meant 
it to occupy, a deep and sudden groan from the bottom 
of tlio vault made him drop the lid with a crash, and 
start back several paces. He was bewildered for a mo¬ 
ment: and the idea crossed his fUind that the ravings of 
Peter the Black had not been altogether tlfb produce of 
a diseased imagination. In another instant, however, he 
was ashamed of the superstition; and he drew near to 
listen, for the purpose of convincing himself that the 
sound could have had no existence in reality. But the 
sound, whatever it might me, was continued, although 
so faintly, now that the vault was shut, as to be scarcely 
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audlblfe; and Carl» in sti’ong curioeity, mingled in no 
shiaH degree with awe, threw himself upon his laiees, 
axid raised the ltd. * 

An indistinct mnnnnr, like a succession of muttered 
grosuis^ was all he eonld cateli for scune moments; but 
in a little while his ear, accustomed to the sound, was 
able to separate it into its component parts, ai^d he heard 
a human voice pronounce the following words:— 

“0 Lord!' 0 Lordl what is this? Liottchen, my 
good wife I. Lottchen, you jade, why don’t you speak? 
Don't you know it is time for mo to go and inspect the 
prison, and see that the black tiger is safe in his cage? 
Give me the keys, Lottchen. Thousand devils, how 
dark it isl The bed is damp—Thunder and water¬ 
spouts, what have the children been about 1 I say get 
up; hit me a slap on the faeo, good Lottchen; tickle 
me, turn me, pummel me well, for I am, in the night- 
mam Holy saints where am I? I am lying asleep 
in a ditch. Ob, the sin of Cognac! Help! help!” 

Carl had for some time beeu quite out of tho way of 
smiling; but a gleam resembling sunshine did appear 
on his grave countenance while he listened to the soli¬ 
loquy of the gaoler, and called to mind the summary 
manner in which he had been deposited in the pit by 
PetCT the Black. 

“Vou are id the vault of the tower,” said he, “you 
foolish man; in the very hole where it was your purpose 
to have placed mel Throw me up the coil of cord 
which I know your profesiion requires you to carry in 
your pocket; and, althmtgh you little deserve it, I will 
be your deliverer.” The gaoler’s recollection returned 
on the instant; and hfr was about to avail liim.self, with 
many thankst of the kindness of his prisoner, wlion a 
doubt suggested itself to his mind of tho use to which 
his cmrd might be applied by the vagabond minsti’el. 

am truly indebted to yon,” replied he, “my good 
fellow^ and if you ai*e executed wliile in my custody, I 
pledge ray Jionour that everything shall be made as 
comfortable for you as possible. In the mean time 
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penoit me to say, that it would be less ont’ of rale for 
me to be drawn up by my own subaltesns; and . if yon 
will just open the door, which must of necessity be nn* 
locked, there being no second key in existence that 
wonld fit it, and let the sentry know that 1 want to be 
deHvercd from my own gaol—” 

All in good time,” said Carl Benzel, carefully 
letting down the stone, and stopping np the chinks witb 
earth; for the idea had just stnick him that the cord, 
if not the key, might be turned to some better icccount. 
The next moment, however, when he recollect^ the 
size of the window, he knew that he could have no use 
for a cord, while the key conld serve litHe pforpose since 
the door was already unfastened; and he was on the 
point of ftilfilling' the wishes of the prisoner, when, to 
his great surprise, Kunz Weiner, the jolly host of the 
Fig-lVee, entered the room, . 

“Aha, captain I” said he, shaking him heartily by 
the hand, “what, caged at last? I knew that some 
misfortune wa» about to happen to one of my acquaint 
tances; for my conscience pricked me last night for 
allowing a vagabond to steal my horse, and it is but 
rarely indeed that my conscience pricks me. (So, sir,” 
continued he, in an undertone, “ you were not satisfied 
with my hospitable fireside? Well, well, you will see 
the difference.) It being necessary, it seems, for sonie 
honest and respectable housekeeper to identify you, I 
have come here all the way from the Fig-Tree on pur- 
I)oso, well knowing that you would find nobody else to 
do it in so kind and friendly a spirit. (With me, you 
foolish follow, yon would not have had a hard word, or 
a sour look, even at the moment they held the pistol to 
your ear, supposing that accident were to dccur: but 
lierel Well, well, you will see the difference.) And 
so, captain, with respectful salutation, and wishing you 
a comfortable death, 1 humbly take my leave.” Honest 
Kunz had no sooner taken his departure, than old 
Moritz of the mill made his appearance on the same 
business. 
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♦‘I am sorry, sir,” said he, “ to see you in this pre- 
^cament, and more especially sorry that th^accident 
happened under my roof. But courage I It is the 
fktQ of war. I know you are too brave a man to dread 
the path that so many of your illustrious comrades have 
trod before you. Can I do anything for you, my dear 
friend?” Carl was. so much amazed at ^he sight of 
Moritz in such a place, and at freedom, that he could 
not reply for some moments. 

“ Yes,^’ said he, at length, recollecting hifflifelf; “you 
can toy the person, should you happen to see him, who 
was brought into the mill a prisoner with Peter Schwarz, 
that I intend to keep my word just so long as I may 
consider it necessary for the purpose we talked of, and 
no longer,” The next witness, to the still greater 
amazement of our adventurer, was Ishmael the Jew.' 

“ It is the man,” said he, after looking steadily at 
the prisoner foiva moment: “behold, I am ready to 
lift up my voice against him in the courts of law.” 

“Wretched infidel,” said Carl, indignantly, seeing 
him about to withdraw., “Do *you not even ask 
tidings of the fate of your piistress, whom yon aban¬ 
doned to my protection?” 

“ She is safe, and under the roof of my fathers, and 
has sent thee health and salutation; which 1 did not 
hasten to dbliver, knowing that words arc but breath, 
and that a woman’s wishes turn not aside the axe of 
the guillotine.” 

“And is this all?” 

“ Even so,” 

“No more of this mummery 1” cried Carl, striding 
to the door. “ If I am to die, let not my last moments 
be thus tormented by fools and villains. I confess all 
that yon wish to prove; I am he whom you have 
sought so liong; and even now, at the very foot of the 
scaffold, I would not change places with that dastard 
Jew, or exchange for his the name of Schinderhannes, 
the Robber of the Rhino.” 

“Spoken like a brave man,” said a French officer on 
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guard. “ I pledge my honour that you shall hence- 
tbrwarUie treated with proper distinction; although, 
it conclRs mo to say, you must in the first place sub* 
mit to be scai-ched—a ceremony omitted before, in our 
ignorance of the rea! importance of our capture. The 
guitar you will oblige me by accepting as a small token 
of my pci’sonal respect; it will perhaps rdieve the few 
tedious hours you may have still to pass before your 
exccuti^ This small knife, which we reckon as an 
oficusi^fpwoapon^ must be deposited the. public 
authorities; and this pencil>cas6, with yoffr permis¬ 
sion, I will myself proseiwe in remembranefi of the 
donor. But how now? A purse! Gold, as I live and 
breathe I” 

“The coined money is mine,” mterpot^ed Ishmael 
eagerly, who still lingered at the door; “for it was the 
property of the wife of my bosom, even the Gentile 
woman, Magdalene.” 

“ It is partly true,” said Carl, contemptuously; “ it 
belongs to Magdalene, who, however, is not the wife, 
and I trust may. soon cease to be the mistress, of this 
reptile Jew.” 

“But how came the lady’s purse, Ishmael, into the 
pocket of Monsieur le Capitaine?” 

“ lie robbed her of it near unto the door of Kuuz 
Weiner.’’ 

“ It is false I she entrusted it to my Keeping.*’ 

“ Monsieur le Capitaine is right; ‘ entrust’ is by far 
the genteelcr w'ord of the tw'o. But what is it your 
pleasure, sir, that wo should do with the money which 
this wayfaring woman entrusted to the keeping of a 
chief of ba^tti? If you mean to claim the property, 
it must be paid into court, and the question of owner¬ 
ship brought to issue.” 

“It belongs to Magdalene; let it be paid to her in 
person; and take care that you do not entrust a single 
pi(‘ce of it to the Jew, who has neither honesty nor any 
otlier quality of manliness in his composition. And 
now, for Heaven’s sake, leave me to myselfl” 
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' “Tlw worst campao^f dear sir, you could have, 
undtt the circuiustaneesi You are sjready y||vided 
wHh a guitaEr—iUhall I send you a priest? No^Very* 
well: I dare say you are right, for there will hardly be 
time for both*'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SHO 


G HOW A JEW MAT ACTT THE PART OF A 

j 

CHRISTIAN. 


In the course of the day the prisoner waa officially in- 
fonned that ho would have the whole of the laonw to 
prepare for hLs trial, which would take place before a 
military commission summoned for^the fcdlowing-day. 

It was also intimated that, as nothii^ else would be 
required for his condemnation* than the proof, already 
fully prepared, of his having been taken with arms in 
his hand, in an act«of rebellion, he ought to make up 
his mind to be shot the instant the trial was over. 

The solemnity of his meditation, after receiving this 
intelligence, was greatly disturbed by the various visits 
described in the last chapter. There seemed to be 
something so mysterious in the persons •and circum¬ 
stance surrounding him, tl»at he sometimes inquired 
with a start, whether all were not a dream? There was 
old iMoritz, who but the night before had buried throe 
or fom* servants of the government in a living grave, 
not only at large in the morning, but evidently trusted 
by the authorities. The same iiulividual allowed him¬ 
self to be made the tool of Schinderhannes, whose ban¬ 
ditti had only been prevented fiom attempting to sack 
the mill by the intervention of the gcnd’ftrmea, and 
whom he hsid intended, not a great many liom's before, 
to punish, for what he termed ingratitude, by a violet 
death. As for Ishraael, ho was at one and tlie same 
moment a witness for the police, and an agent of the 
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robbers; and in both characters, had laid aside instan> 
taneonaly every quality of his mind which had made 
Carl grieve and wonder that he was a Jew; appealing, 
without even an attempt at disguise, a treacherous, 
ungrateful, cold-hearted villian. Could ho come to any 
other coudusion than that Moritz—the bold, the sturdy, 
the hospitable—^was bought by the bandit’s gold; that 
Magdaleno, the beautiful and devoted, on reaching a 
safe harbour, had forgotten him who had saved her in 
the tempest; and that Ishmacl, the brave, haughty, 
and hi^h-minded, was at bottom nothing else than—a 
Jew?_ Whether young or old, however, fair or foul, 
good or bad, all were alike at the command of this 
strange Schinderhanncs; whose influence seemed to 
pervade the whole country, and poison the very atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The day passed on in these reflections; and every 
moment he sickened the more at the aspect presented 
by human nature. In vain, however, he endeavoured 
to raise his thoughts to a purer, higher world—his 
spirit clung shrieking to the earth. , 

“I will not die!” he exclaimed—“I cannot die yeti 
Let me see her once more, w^-re it but for an instant— 
let me tell her, were it only in a glance, that I never 
ceased to love her—that in dying, 1 lose not my life, 
but her I” ^ 

The night set in—shutting upon the world like a 
prison door; and Carl threw himself upon his straw 
mattress, less from any hope of rest, tliaii from tho 
mechanical operation of the mind which associates going 
to bed with darkness. He lay till the middle watch, 
plunged in the same reflections that had filled his day¬ 
light hours. Sometimes he determined to reveal him¬ 
self to his judges; since the space by that time would 
have beensjuite long enough to have enabled Schin- 
derhannes to reach his stronghold. But this idea was 
speedily abandoned. MTiat purpose could the resolu¬ 
tion serve? He had not, it is true, resisted the police 
by force of arms till they bad fired upon him: but whore 
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were his witnesses to prove the fact? Magdalene had 
given np her very soul to Ishmael; and Moritz was 
leagued with his enemies against him. 

“To straggle,” concluded he, “would bo vain; and 
being so it would compromise my dignity. The com¬ 
mission would shoot me—^liowever plain a story I might 
tell—on a fliuch weaker chance of my being in reality 
the dreaded outlaw; and I, however slight may be the 
probability of saving Ida by my death, will con^nt to 
perish on the chance. Be it so. Hunted^ into the 
toils, and sentenced to the death of a wild beaijt, I will 
(lie, like the wolf, in silence 1” * 

This resolution taken, his mind was at rest; sucli 
rest as that of the black waters of the ocean when the 
tempest is over, with dead men sinking into their 
depths, and shipwrecked navies floating on their bosom. 
Still it was rest. His eyes grew heavy; the stir caused 
by relieving guard outside his door,•which was done 
every half-hour, became more indistinct; and at length 
he fell asleep. ' ^ 

In his dreams he imagined that he heard the cry of 
“HelpI helpl” shrieked^in his ears without interinis- 
siou. Sometimes the voice was Ida’s; sometinj^s it 
giumbled, thunder-like, in the accents of Peter the 
BIa(;k; and sometimes it arose from the ^depths of tho 
vault, and from the lips of the captive gaoler. It was 
strange that Carl should have remembered in his sleep 
what he had utterly forgotten for the greater part of an 
entire day. Tho gaoler, whom it had been his intention 
to have immediately liberated, since neither his keys 
nor cord could be of any use, w^ still in durance. The 
hours of daylight that had not been taken’ up with 
visiters, had been crowded with the reflections which 
these gave rise to; and it seemed as if he Jiad not had 
time to think of this prisoner of a prisoner till he fell 
asleep. 

The block of stone which covered the hole was so 
thick, and so nicely adjusted, and heaped ronnd with 
earth, that it was no wonder a human voice had no< 
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been able before to maice itself heard from the deep 
abyss. The floor, in fact the walls, the door, and every¬ 
thing connected with the apartment, were on so massive 
a s<^e, that oven the noise of changing goard oh the 
landing-place could only be recognised by one nnac- 
costomed to the sounds. 

Carl was sorry for the jjoor man even % his sleep, 
and made haste to awake that he might relieve him. 
The sound, however, changed as he raised himself up, 
and the^SuppUcation took another form. 

“ C$rl Benzell” was now the cry. 

The first idea which crossed the mind of the sleeper 
awakened was of surprise that the gaoler should know 
h%naine; but this was banished the next moment by a 
conviction that the voice came fh)m above rather than 
below; and turning up his head, he saw, with solemn 
wonder, a human head looking in through the bars of 
his prison wiudoV. 

Oarl remembered the loftiness of the tower, and tlic 
perpendicular descent of the rock;,ahd he knew that, 
even supposing the existence of some natural inequa¬ 
lities in the one, and some breaches of time or war in 
the^ther, there was only one man living (as he firmly 
beheved) who possessed the skill and nei ve to scale 
such a heigh* on so insecure a footing. If this midnight 
visiter was a living being—^but of l^is he doubted—he 
was^—he must be— 

“Wolfensteinl” cried Carl, his thoughts, breaking 
into speech as he approached the window. 

** The same,” said the baron; and the voice flaslicd 
A 'Strange conviction op the mind of his friend. Wol- 
fonstein was the stranger, and therefore the friend and 
emisBaiy of Ida— W olfenstein, who had always professed 
a mudi deeper attachment to liese than that affected 
by mere gallantry, was also the sleeping guest of Kunz 
Weinci'. 

“I have rlifleed my life to get speech of you,” said 
tile baron; **a3(id now, as 1 said on a former occasiooy 
listen without reply! 
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“You have saved the Dallheiiner family, and done 
good service to Schinderhannes in an important crisis, 
'fhe force that was closing in upon him from all the 
snrrounding districts is already dissipated; and those 
who know the distracted state of the times will not 
readily imagine that it can be soon reassembled. He 
is willing iff turn to save you\ but in your present pre¬ 
dicament this is no easy matter. One life he would not 
mind sacrificing; it is no more than you have^rfeited 
for him, although from a sdfish motive: b^t it is scarcely 
possible to conceive how your doliveranoe can bff effected 
otlienvisp than by force of arms. The balance, there¬ 
fore, would be against yon; for in open combat he must 
calculate on losing much valuable blood.” 

“ The question then seems to be how I can square 
accounts? I have not a dollar in.the world-’* 

“ But you have a sword?’* 

“ Do I understand the Baron Wolfenstein aright? 
Does lie offer me iny life on condition that I enrol myself 
in the ranks of banditti?” 

“You are unjust, Benzel; what have / done to 
provoke your anger?—ST^am the river on this cold, dark 
night, and climbed to your eyrie, at the hazard of my 
neck, by a path that norther man living would have 
dared but myself? TJnderstand me. am commis¬ 
sioned to arrange the ransom of the Dallhcimers and 
your deliverance: if either of yon object to the terms I 
am empowered to offer, why so—-I have done. 

“ But stay, let mo first explain this.- Although your 
friend, and the friend of Ida Dallheimer, wdiom I once 
loved, I have a still stronger motive for wishing to save 
you both. I have sworn it—^to her who is now my 
wife, and who is worthy to be so. Kor will you 
imagine—^you who know me well—that the task is 
altogether destitute of charms for me. It is difficult, 
that is much—and dangerous; it throws me into strange 
society, and odd and wild adventures; and makes mo 
sometimes imagine myself a hero of romance! Was it 
nothing to be startled out of my bed at Kunz Weiner’s 
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by a shower of balls rattling against the windows—to 
blacken my face and attempt to escape from the mtp^e 
instmct of imitation—and to be taken prisoner by the 
poHce, and carried handcnfifed into yonr presence as a 
desperate bandit? Was it nothing to be saved by the 
ingenuity of my accomplices —assisted a little by my 
own; and to find myself dashing, like the Wild Hnnts- 
man, through a midnight wood, bound h'lnd and foot 
to one of the most daring robbers unhung T' 

“ 1'know,” said Oarl, as his cheeks began to glow, 
and hia eyes to sparkle, *^that there are charms in such 
excit^ent. Your case was precisely the same as 
mine, only that 1 had no accomplices, as you call them, 
and therefore fmlod in my attempt to escape. You 
must admit, however, that with me the affair has gone 
rather beyond a joke.” 

. “That is as it may happen,” replied the baron, 
smiling. 

“ Snppose it happen that I throw off the mask at 
the trial?” 

“If would be of-no use: the testimony of Moritz, 
Kunz Weiner, Isbmacl, and* a hundred others, would 
suffice, were it necessary, to hang you on a gallows as 
high as that of Haman.” 

“ And wl^ is Moritz so Hnxious to serve one who 
but last night planned an attack ou his house?” 

“He m^erstands it as it was meant—an intended 
kindness, to relieve him (without indicting serious 
injury save ou a few panes of glass) from the suspicions 
of the police.** 

“And Ishmael—^** 

“ He is a Jew^that is the worst that can be said of 
him. 1 hate dews.” 

“ And I abhor them.** 

“It is the Jews who have eaten up*our inheritance; 
they are a plague-spot on the land, which it is the 
mission of Schinderhannes to wash out with blood.’* 

“ If the end sanctified the means, I know not who 
could blame. But to the point. You proposed, 1 
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think, that to save my life I should bccoiue^the comrade 
of this renowned robber.” 

*HaI ha I ha!” laughed Wolfenstein; “by the 
Three Kings, this is amusing! A goodly election 
would he make indeed of one whom he never saw, and 
cannot laiow! He would entrust to an utter stranger 
the keeping o£ the lives of many hundred men! Why, 
what are you talking of?” 

“ Of what arc you talking ?” demanded Cai l, reddening; 
“your words, I thought, at the time they were*iSfS5ken 
were even more plain than was consistent with my honour.” 

“Tut! tut, you are yet a boy. It was of serving I 
spoke, not companionship. There ai*e many things in 
whicli your talents and courage might be of use; but 
it could only be on ample trial that yon would have any 
chance of being admitted into the baud.” 

“You speak like an amateur. F'or me, I have no 
turn for robbing.” 

“Except as a chief? Ha, Beiizel!” 

“In any quality.” 

“And is this the answer 1 am to carry back to my 
employer?” 

“The final answer.” 

“Poor Ida!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“S’dcath! are you a tnan, and ask tne question]^ 
Have you not hcarekthat in Sehmderhannes there is a 
passion still more potent than the love of gold or power? 
Why am 1 here? Why is my peaceful mission to 
Mayeucc retarded at every step? Why, in the midst 
of my errand to negociatc the ransom, am 1 compelled 
to unefertake a task like this? Arc you a lover, and 
cannot tell?” Carl groaned aloud. 

“Ay, groan—and weep—and pray! Anotijer night 
past, and then ail will be over. You will be in the 
peaceful grave; and Ida--” 

“Where?” 

“ Still iu the stronghold of the woman-worshipper, 
Schinderhannes.” 


I 
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Speak, hi a woi*d! What does he offer?” 

“Yoiir ransom, if there slioiild go to it a thousand 
ounces of blood.” 

“My liberty?” 

“On certain conditions. You will reside in any dis¬ 
trict yon please, but must hold yourself at his command 
every moment of yom* life, till your apprenticeship is 
finished. You may theu either enter the band, or retiriv 
at your pleasure. You will be made acquainted at th(' 
outsCi^ith the signals of the association; and these yon 
mustmbey on the instant You must swear an oath of 
fidelity in tenns which would make the boldest liwvrt 
shudder with ten'or and dismay; and, above all things, 
you must swear never to divulge to a human being the 
secret of your destiny. The penalty inemred by any 
infringement, however slight, of your oath, is instant 
death.” 

“In any di^trici that I piease!” repeated Carl in the 
voice of one who ilrearas; while tears gushed througli 
betweeii the fingers ivith which he had covered his eyes. 
“But no—it is impossible—no, no, 1 will not, dare not 
think of it. Wolfeiistein, when yon see Ida Dallheimer, 
tell her that Carl Benzel—” 

“Will not live to save her?” 

“That Carl Benzel would save her if he could do 
BO with honour; but—” 

“ But being unable to do so wifi honour, he leaves 
her—^with a thousand apologies, of course—to 
honour.” 

“Devil!” 

“ Lover 1” 

“ Leave me, Wolfenstein.” 

“On one condition: that you do not decide till to¬ 
morrow ^afternoon. The Jew Ishmael will be hero to 
receive your decision. If favourable to my proposa4 
place your hand upon your heart; if unfavourable, on, 
your head; as a sign that the former will be true, ci 
that the Mter is lost.” 

“ Agreed,” 
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“But tlwre is one thing I had almost forgotten. 
Know you anything of the gaoler, or rather of the bunch of 
keys that used to hang at his girdle?—Since the escape 
of your friend Peter the Black, he has never been heard 
of, and the whole neighbourhood is in an uproar about 
liim. The general opinion is that, in an excess of zeal, 
having rushed out upon the walls, he tumbled headlong 
into the river, and was drowned; but this I doubt:' the 
stream is too shallow and too rapid to detain its^,prize 
so long. All I can ascertain is, that he is not without 
the precincts of the town—alive; and the natiif^l in- 
lercjicc! must be, that, living or dea-d, he is within the 
walls.” 

‘‘He is alive,” said Oarl; who, even in the midst of 
iiis mental struggle, could hardly forbear smiling—“ he 
is alive, and ray prisoner. That, great stone which 
\ ou see in the middle of the floor—or perhaps which 
you cannot see—-ciovers the entrance to a vault, in 
j'hich the unhappy gaoler, partly through design, ami 
partly tlirough forg<jjtfulness ou my part, has lain the 
whole/ day.” 

“Upon my wwd, Beiizfil, you will make a capital 
bandit. That is the best joke J have heard for a long 
time. Is the hob* deep? There is a cord, if you re¬ 
quire it. Down with you in an instant;* and make 
your dehvt in roblung by taking his keys from him.?* 
Carl; without auy^Plniple of conscience, set about doing 
what he was ordered; and having removed the stone, 
and made fast one end of the rope to it, swung himself 
down into the pit. 

“What are you about, good Dottchen?” said the 
gaoler, in a faint voice. “ It is not time yet for the 
keys. Bring me my breakfast, you jade, for I am as 
hungry as a lion. 0 Lord, what is this! Where are 
my keys? Help I help! rescue! help I” Carl, how¬ 
ever, had climbed the rope before the gaoler was wdl 
awake; and having thrown him down a portion of hhi 
dinner, which he had been unable to taste, he shut up 
the entrance again as before. 
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“This will facilitate matters,” said Wolfenstein, “if 
you consent; but I beg you to understand that, without 
doing so, even if yon made your escape unassisted, yon 
would be given up instantaneously by the agents of 
Schinderhannes.” 

“ Adieu,” said hia friend. 

“ Au revoir,^^ replied the baron, as bis head disap¬ 
peared from the window. 

Carl listened for some time, till he heard a faint 
plunge in the river below; and he then returned to his 
uneasy couch, in which he sought every corner, 

“To find if sleep was there—but sleep was not!” 

It would not be easy to describe by what process of 
reasoning,.or by what sophistry of passion, he aniyed 
at the conclusion which will he speedily apparent. It is 
probable, however, that the mental operation was far 
from being o:mplicatcd. His death would leave Ida 
without a friend, in the bands of a ruffian whose sensual 
love of beauty was pioverbial This was the prosjuftt 
presented on one side of the question; but on the other 
—supposing his deliverance effected by a special miracle, 
and without the intervention of Schinderhannes—of what 
service could his life be to her? Without money, with¬ 
out influence, in the heart of a country where every 
second man appeared to be cither the well-w^isher or the 
accomplice of the bauditti, what c||||d he do? By what 
means would it even be possible forhim to(Uscover the 
place of her captivity ? 

ITie alternative proposed to him by Wolfenstein wag 
such as crimsoned his cheek with shame. No matter: 
in it there was hope. Connected with the association, 
even in the humbler grade that was offered him, he 
would be within the pale of its laws, by which he knew 
the chief himself was as hrmly bound as the meanest 
apprentice. He would be near Ida; by his voice alone 
he could protect her; and even if all else was unavailing, 
and it became .necessary to die, he would die in her 
aefonce. 
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But would not the profession to which he attached 
hitnsclf for a time convert him into an object of hor¬ 
ror in her eyes? No. The grand essential of appren¬ 
ticeship was mystery. Ho would have abundant means 
of concealment; and, if necessary, a hundred accom¬ 
plices in the object. Again, if called upon to a-sslst 
in any cnteiipriso—ana it was just possible that this 
might never be the case—instead of soiling his hands 
either with the blood or treasure even of Jews, might 
he not be able, under cover of his assumed chafract-er, 
to save rather than destroy? The plan, in shortf under 
various points of view, appeared to be actually jftaisc- 
worthy;—and, with those whose knowledge of human 
character has not been acquired solely from the study 
of romances, it will be nothing derogatory to our ad¬ 
venturer to say, that a liUle love of life lurked at the . 
bottom of all. 

It was hardly daybreak when the rt^ficctions of the 
prisoner were interrupted by a succession of visiU, 
chiefly from priests and magistrates, for the purpose 
of extracting coufes^on. In the midst of these petty 
annoyances the day wore* on till dusk, and still the 
messenger of Wolfenstein did not appear. It was then 
that the arguments by which Carl had persuaded him¬ 
self of the propriety of the step recurred^vrith double 
cogency. Bitterly did to regret the folly which had 
prompted him to j|efuso so cavalierly the offers of his 
well-meaning friend. It was vain to qall to mind the 
footing on which they had parted. Wolfenstein, on 
cool reflection, had no doubt been satisfied that his re¬ 
pugnance was unconquerable; and perhaps by this time 
had notified the failure of his missiou to the haughty 
Schinderhannes. 

In the midst of these agitating reflections^ the dooi 
of his cell was half opened, and then shut with a 
clang, and he heard once more the huge key turn in the 
lock. 

This, tliat would have reminded another pnsoner ot 
the fall of the axe, made Carl’s heart leap with joy. It 
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convittccd him that the agents of the mysterious bautlit 
wQte at work; and he awaited the entrance of Ishmael 
with confidence. Nor was he deceived; for in less than 
half an hour, the Jew strode into the cell, followed by 
two functionaries of police* Carl laid hia hand upon 
his heart and bowed. 

“What is that mummery for?” said onji of the offi- 
ccra to the other in surprise. 

“Dog of a Christian 1” cried Ishmacl, in a voice of 
thnirder.. “Thy newly-born humility availeth not; 
neither are thy signs recognised by just men. I am he 
whom thou hast despoiled of his property, and whom 
thou soughtest to despoil of the wife of his bosom. Ay, 
gaze I Dost thou not know me ? I am the same whom 
but a little while ago thou didst condescend to hate and 
despise, and my errand now is to smite thee to the dust, 
and put my foot upon thy neck I 

“Hearken! frThe faithless servant of the law whom 
thou didst corrupt has been seized through my agency; 
his keys m-e now at the girdle of Ishmael the sou of 
Joab; and as the Lord liveth, if thCu escape alive from 
this cell, I, even I myself, will take thy place and abide 
the consequence to the block 1 What I ho 1 seize him I 
chain him hand and foot, even like unto a beast of the 
forest taken in the toil of the hunters! There can be 
no reason why, with strong iron at our command, a 
strong door to the cell, and strong walls engirdling the 
fortress, the strength of our men of war should bo wasted 
in watchings.” The command was literally obeyed: 
the prisoner was thrown down and loaded with fetters, 
whi^ the vindictive Jew locked with his own band, 
with a small key that* hung at his waist. Carl Benzel 
was then left to his meditations. 

'The noise and tumult of the scene, the personal vio¬ 
lence that’bad been offered to him^ and the suddenness 
with which the whole had been transacted, almost over¬ 
powered the remaining faculties of our adventirrcr; and 
be was for some time in doubt as to the real character of 
Irfimael. The doubt soon by degrees faded away. The 
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licat of the ucw i^aoler was evidently assumed; his ac- 
<^usatiou connected with Magdalene was absurd; and the 
charge of corruption was evidently meant only for the 
ears of his attendants. As the night, however, came 
down in thick darkness, and the deep-mouthed bell of 
the ]>rison muttered hour after hour with its portentous 
voice, till a jingle, solitary clang proclaimed that the 
world had entered into a new subdivision of mortal 
lime, he became uneasy, and then agitated. 

It was the day of his trial. Ilis flesh crept 
idea; and turning a look of desperation towards the 
window, he watched for tho first glimmejing af the 
dawn which should be to him the signal of death. The 
window was barely dLstinguishable from the dead gloom 
of the rest of the apartment; yet he was aware of a 
shadow that passed across it- 'J"bo motion of garments 
next met his car; and he knew—^lic felt, but how lie 
could not tell, that a human fi^m-c stood t;ill and silent— 
by his side. A supeistitious dread began to gather on 
the mind of tiie prisoner, and he shrank >vith absolute 
terror as he, heard £f whisper close to his ear. 

Awake I Behold, the day of freedom hath dawned.*’ 

“Ishmael!’’ 

'■■Even tshmael the son of Joab. Stir not: let me 
unlock thy fetters! There thou art free!” 

“To the door then! give me your hand.** 

“Yet another moment.. Strip oft' thy coat and hat 
aiul take mine in exchange; and now wrap this cloak 
round tliy head and shoulders, and so farewell!” 

“What!—farewell? Here! Will you not fly wuth 
me?” 

“It is impossible. At the bottom of the stairs thou 
wilt find one who will lead thee to a place of rest; and 
as soon as it is daylight thou mayest leave the fortress 
in tliis disguise.” * 

“ But let me understand: you remain here in my place ?” 

“We cannot both pass the guards of the wicket,” 
replied Tshmael, calmly, “and therefore one of us must 
perforce remain behind:” 
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“Aiid what will become of you?^^ 

“ I shall rnu no risk of being shot. I shall be trans¬ 
ferred to the ordinary tribunals, where such crimes as 
this are tried; and, if 1 cannot find the means of escape, 
shall suffer death by the guillotine.*’ 

“And why, in the name of God, do yea run tiiis risk 
for a stranger?” 

“Not fora stranger,” said the dew,softening; “ I only 
pay a debt which I owe thee for the life of Magdjilcne. 
BUttha time flieth, and the light of the dawn will .soon 
come ^rth from the chambers of the cast. Get thee 
gone, 'Ghristian; and if it shall so come to pass that thou 
canst not bo ransomed but with life for life, think of her 
who hath lost a husband for tby sake.” 

“Noble heart I” cried Carl, speaking involuntarily to 
himself; “and can this man be a robber and a dew?” 

“I am of the people,” renlLed Ishmael, “ among whom 
my mother broeght me forth, and 1 follow the ancient 
faith of my fathers. My profession, of whatsoever na¬ 
ture it be, I owe also to circumstances beyond my control. 
Were I even a robber, I am yet "a man; and, while 
plunged in what the laws of society denominate crime, 
I may yet possess all the purer and higher feelings of 
human natm'c. Which of the men of peace perform not 
actions every morning of their lives more heinous in the 
eyes of God than open robbery? Cannot a robber 
servo bis friend? Cannot a robber give alms ? Cannot 
a robber love ? Ay, cannot a robber pray ?* If men were 
withheld from making their approaches to Heaven by the 
consciousness of guilt, what a world would this be I 

“But the time flieth; get thee gone, Christian—and 
if ever it shall come to 'pass that thou becomest a robber, 
filng not away thy soul on the false idea that thou hast 
ceased to be a man!” 

“ My decision is taken,” said Carl; no man shall perish 

* In some of the associationii described in the note at the end 
of the volume, it was the uniform practice of the banditti to re¬ 
cite prayers over the bodies of those they murdered, before hiding 
them in the earth. 
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for me. Awayh I will not have youi* blood upon my 
head.” 

•“ Whatl will not one victim satisfy thee? It was thy 
desire to have been rescued by open force, where many 
would doubtless have perished, both of friends and foes. 
Thy refusal now to be saved proceedeth from no healthy 
detorminatioii, bnt from the sickly, savourless affectation 
which men call sentiment,” 

*‘You are wrong, Ishraael; my refusal proceeds, frojji, 
reflection, which you yourself have forced upon me. My 
former desire of life arose from mere selfishness and want 
of thought.” * 

“ It is a pity,” exclaimed the Jew, crossing his hands 
npon his breast; “then Magdalene will have no friend 
on the earth.” 

“No friend 1 Fly, incomprehensible nAl and since 
you can pass the wicket, waste no more thought upon 
one who is already numbered with the ddhd.” 

“ I have undertaken,” said the Jew, speaking clearly 
and distinctly, “to deliver thee: I have wilfully put a 
stop to all other projects by which thy life might have 
been saved; and if I leave this house of bondage without 
btfing able to say unto the master wliom I serve, ‘Lo, 
it is done,’ I shall surely die.” 

Carl Benzel, after a brief struggle, wappgd the cloak 
round him; and then, gfaspiug the hand of Ishmael, 
said, hi a voice of which he endeavoured in vain to con¬ 
ceal the tremor— 

“I go then, noble Ishmael I but as the Lord live^ I 
will save you in turn, or perish. Till we meet again, 
think that Magdalene has a brother.” He pressed con¬ 
vulsively the hand which trembled within his like a 
woman’s; ho retreated a step, then returned; then sud¬ 
denly opened his arms, and the Jew and CJbristian, 
throwing themselves on one another’s nocks, In the 
language of scripture “lifted up their voice and, 
wept” 

Carl, having locked the door beliind him, descended 
the stairs, and gained the court. 
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“ What, lahmaell” cried aaentiy, stepping up to him 
in alarm. “ What means this? You must— 

“ At last)” cried Magdalene, shrilly? "who had stood 
watching in concealment near the entrance; “ do you 
think I will permit you to kill yours^f with this over 
anxiety?” and she seized him by the cLak, and chew 
him away. “Nay, if you struggle,” cc^ntinued she, 
laughing, “ I must use force; do, good soldier, assist 
me to got my husband to bed, for he has not slept one 
Imic'siuco these fatal keys came into his possession.” 

“ Ittis not permitted,” said the man, gi ullly, and fol¬ 
lowing close at their heels, “ec'cn for tlic gaoler to be 
in the court before sunrise without showing proper 
cause. You must wait in the guard-room till the com¬ 
mandant can be spoken with.” 

“Go, yo#fooll” cried Magdalene, in a surewish 
voice, as she thrust Carl away before her: “you are 
always offending the best-natured people by you;* per¬ 
versity, and obliging me to get you out of the scrape.” 

“Hush!” continued she, pinching the arm of the 
soldier, “he is only a fool; and, bV‘tweeu you and me, 
something still more disagreeable. You <lid not obseiwe 
me looking at you while they were cleanging guard? 
Not a word ?iow. After daybreak lie goes into the 
town on bupiness, and I shall see Mm a little way past 
the wicket. If I find you stitndlng at the corner when 
I return, how can I help it?” 

“You are a divinity, by-!” said the soldier; 

“and, for the matter of that, I thought you did look at 
me. But how is it possible for me at such a time to 
overlook— 

“'rhat will do—speak a little gniffer, or he will 
suspect. There, now all is arranged. You will not 
disAppoipt me?” and when the sentry attempted to 
speak*'again, she stopped his mouth with her lips, and 
taming round, flew after her husband. 

She led him by the hand into a comfortable room 
which had belonged to the former gaoler, and bolt(xl the 
door. 
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‘‘ This is as it should be,” said she, as she sat «lown 
exhausted. “Tshmael has shown liimself 'worthy of 
luy*lov(^ which 1 feared he was not, and I am happy.” 

Ifappy, Magdalene!” 

“ Ay, happy. 0le will die an honourable death, and 
uhat more can In’s wife look for? But no more words- 
Rost—sleep tf you can; for you have a long journey 
before yon;” and ^vrapping a shawl round her head, 
she leaned back in the chair, and but for the trembling 
of her hands, and the convulsive heaving of her breSatr 
might have seemed to be asleep. ^ 

When the day hsul broken, anti the hour way an¬ 
nounced by a musket-shot, she started upon her feet, 
hiistily arranged her dress, and taking the ane oi’ onr 
advtaitnver, led him o\it to the wicket. 

‘‘ Qni vive?^'" shouted a voice from the porter’s lodge. 
France,” whispered Magdalene. * 

France!” replied Benzol. • 

“What, Ishmael, and so early! <loine in, and let 
us sec yoiu’ Israelitish face by the lamp.” 

“ ft is all right,” said the soldier, who had for some 
time been lingering impatieiilly near the spot, with 
Magdalene’s kiss bui’iiing on his lips. “ Mjike haste, 
he is on public business.” 

“ Nay, if he is on business, then to be sure we must 
make haste. Zounds, mllul are yon afraiS of taking 
cold, that yon wrap yourself up so carefully?” Carl 
began to speak, but intemipted himself with a fit of 
hoarse coughing. 

“ This comes of your rambles!” said Magdalene, 
laughing. 

“Well, for certain,” remarked' the porter, as ho 
turned the key slowly in the lock, “ I thought he had 
a cold, his voice sounding, as it were, disguised. Good 
morning, master gaoler-substitute; be sure \ouHbring 
ns news of the commission. Good morning, madam.” 

“ Good morning both,” said the soldier. “ If Madame 
only wishes,” he added, “to convoy her husband a littlo 
way, 1 would advise her not to go tar, as the comrades 
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of Schinderhaoues ai'e, uo doubt, proAvUiig about the 
cage where their chief is shut up.” , 

“Trust mel” replied she, “I oaly step out for a 
minute; I have not even locked the door of our room, 
and who knows whether somebody ml^ not go in while 
I am absent?” The door was opened and shut, 'fhe 
porter crept back into his lodge; the soldier stole, like a 
guilty spirit, to the apartment of his expected mistress; 
jnd Magdalene and Carl Benzel, forsaking the road 
when they had passed Birkenfeld, crossed the open 
counti»7 towards the east, and plunged into a forest 
which stretches away in the direction of Ovcrstcin. 






CnAPTER L 


THE TRAVELS Of ID A- 

'ruii art of subdividing a work into hoohs is a vci^ 
valuable one. Volumes by no means answer the same 
purpose; tor every author, or at least every bookseller, 
knows that to conclude even a portion of the narrative 
at the end of any volume but the -last is death to the 
speculation. A work labouring under ^lis misfortune 
is known at a glance, by the circumstances of a single 
volume—iii all probability the tirst—^presenting every 
appearance, of extensive circulation, while the rest are 
as clean and pure as if they had never entered this 
dirty world at all. A hook is another thing. Occorring, 
as it may, and cloth in the instance now before the 
reader’s eyes, in the middle of a volume, it is like 
a landing-place in a stay* of more than d!ie flight, on 
which the upward-bound may pause for a iiiinittc tu 
breathe, and curse by bis gods the steepness of the last, 
or look forward with hope to the easier ascent of the 
next. Ho cannot throw down the hook as he would u 
volume. Pcradvciiture the work hath been borrotved 
from a circulating library, and iMtsl therc'fore be read 
through, or the money lost. At all events, he must be 
a reader wofully deficient in courage and endurance v ho 
would stop in the middle of a volume. 

In the present case the break enables us to turn 
back our eyes—following the rebellious glances of the 
reader—to the very commencement of the story; and 
affQrds I's a fair opportunity of endeavouring to beguile 
bis discontent by seducing‘his thoughts into another 
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channel, altbongh running parallel, as we confess it does, 
with the former, and both destined to meet at last. 

Wlicn Carl Benzel, after his fantastic duel with 
Wftifenstein (characteristic, we are sorry to say, of the 
follies of a similai* land still practised in Germany), was 
rushing in desperation along the road, lie saw a hand¬ 
kerchief, it may be remembered, waved to him from a 
carriage, niis he afterwards concluded to be a signal 
from Ida—and he was right. After the handkerchief 
had been withdrawn, and her eyes had fallen beneath 
the ke'*n, cold glance of her mother, the young lady 
. began to ask herself for what purpose she liad been 
guilty of the in deco rum. When Carl had left her a 
rejected and disconsolate maiden at the window—for 
she had not strength for some moments to retire, 
although she shut the sash—^therc entered into her 
feelings more of bitterness than she had ever felt before. 
She could have married Wolfenstein, could it have been 
done on the instant, without a sigh; or she could have 
taken the vows of a nun, could they have been con¬ 
centrated into a single word, without a tear. 

But when, after some time, she saw all things pre¬ 
pared for .the road, and knew that her late interview 
with Carl had been the last^ “ a change came o’er the 
spirit of her dream,” that was not exaggerated in the 
description of Licse:—“Her lace was flushed, and her 
step quick and resolute; but when she observed the 
prepamtions for the journey, she became as pale as 
marble, and seemed reotly to faint.” The extreme' 
suddenness of the change, be it remarked, only exfisted 
in its external ph(momena; for all men—and women 
too—arc accustomeri to keep up their anger through a 
kind of obstinacy, long after every natural prop has 
melted away from under it. 

In 'ene carriage her ideas whirled as rapidly as the 
spokes of the wheels; and like them they all revolved 
ronnd a common centre. Before she had journeyed a 
thousand yards, Carl was acquitted of the charge of 
infidelity; but found guilty of the minor offence of 
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mystery.' It is true she had not asked him to cxplaiii 
his conduct; but there could bo no donbt that it was 
his, bounden duty to have broken her windows, if 
necessary to the explanation reaching her ears, rather 
than have rctii*ed under circumstances so equivocal. 
At all events .she saw no possibility of her making the 
tint advance. She would die, if such consummation 
was requisite?, but “ make no sign.” 

JiLst at that moment Carl llenzel passed: and Ida 
Oallhcimer waved her handkerchief. »• • 

Much might be said on this text. We shall content 
ourselves, however, with stating the simple fact* that 
Ida had no motive for the action at all. She did not 
know that she had done it till rebufted by her mother’s 
eyes: she did not feel that she had done wrong till she felt 
her cheeks tingle with a blush. Being done, however, 
it was very well. The consciousness of being “ fully 
committed” eases the mind; which is ^he reason, l>y 
the way, why love (of another kind from Ida’s) is never 
so secure from detection as when it lias turned into 
crime. llaviRg actually made the first advance, it was 
her business to prove to herself that Carl had deserved 
it; and she had now leisure of mind and self-possession 
enough for the task. 

Wc shall not burthen the narrative 'with the pro 
cecdings of the case, in which her judgment catechised 
her heart—somewhat in the stylo of a saucy barrister 
attempting to browbeat a confident witness—but come 
.at once to the result; which the reader will perceive 
was not very wide of the truth. 

Her lover, she concluded, was loiined, and by his own 
folly; and his reluctance to accejJt, so suddenly, of her 
sweet self, arose firom his generosity. 

This being settled, she determiA^d, lest her telegraph 
should have been unseen oi* misinterpreted, to'* tove re¬ 
course to the more intelligible signs of the alphabet. 
She accordingly watched her opportunity; and, when- 
her mother’s head was turned another way, dashed down 
a single lino on the blank leaf of a book; which she then 
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tore out, aiid flung from the window of the carriage into 
the road; resolving, for fear of accidents, to send a 
duplicate by post as soon as they arrived at Treves. 

On reaching this city, at length, Madame DaUheimer 
drove to an inn, her own house being altogether unpre¬ 
pared for her reception, as she had not had time to give 
the person in charge of it any warning of* the intended 
visit. Here, to her great surprise, and, it may be 
Jidded, to her great joy, the party fell in Avith the Boi-on 
llVoifenstcin, who had just stopped to change horses on 
his way to Mayence. 

This Baron Wolfenstein, like many other )neii of 
fortune, had, tor some years past, spent a good deal of 
his time in Aix-la-Chapelle; where, in consequence of 
his intimacy Avith Benzcl, he Avas introduced to the 
Dallheimei* family. As Benzcl sunk in the prudent 
mother’s estimation, Wolfenstein rose. They were, both, 
it is true, publicly knoAvii to be addicted to the same, 
follies ■, but, oAving to certain circumstances, what might 
be overlooked, or laughed at, in the one, Avas quite un¬ 
pardonable in the other. 

She kncAv Benzel’s fortune to a shilling; she could 
count Ills lands acre by acre; and she was avcII aware 
that such a rental could not stand long the demands 
of his extravagance. WoltenstcLn, on the other hami, 
although from a distant part of the country, and wholly 
unknown at Aix-la-Chapello, was uudouV)tedly rich; 
neither riotous living, nor even loss<;3 at play, seeming 
to have any pennanent effect upon his resources, it 
one visit to the city terminated in his being “ cicaiiod 
out,” he would laughingly take leave of his acqnaiiit- 
aucos, telling them that he must live upon sour kraut 
and small ale till the next. But at the next, he 
seamed to have waxed wondcrftdly ni)OU the lean fare. 
He spiked a? now equipage .and new ornaments, and 
began to dash more brilliantly than ever. Wolfenstein, 
besides, was a baron, and although this is no great 
thing in Germany, it is better than nothing. Benzol 
was not (veti a baron; his ancestors could not be traced 
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further back than the memory of one^s grandmother; 
aiul there indeed some suspicions afloat, that the 
i:io*dcnitc fortune of his family was acquired by trade* 
In every ]>oint of view, the bjiron was a desirable match 
f.u’hor (laugliter; whih; it was hoiTor to think of the 
d. sipated and ruined Benzol as a son-in-law. 

Madixme lOallheimer was a clever woman, and fond 
of intrigue; and she no sooner found, therefore, that 
‘Wolfenstein w*as worth having, than she put all ..her 
art into play to catch him. The baron rushed blindly 
into the snare, he w.'ns capti^'atod at once, tffhh the 
bi^auty of Ida; talked love and raptures; and seemed 
every day on the point of a matrimonial declaration. 
This, however, did not come. He had the delicacy to 
sound Ida on the subject before speaking to her mother; 
and convinced from his reception, either that bis case 
was hopeless, or at least that hurrying matters w'ould 
do him 110 good, he remained, up to tlic moment at 
whicli wc now meet him, in such apparent vacillation, 
that Madame Palllipimcr wa.s ready to lose the usual 
smoothness of her temper w'ith vexation. 

AVhcii meeting him now, how' bitterly did she regret 
her too fine policy in quitting Aix-la-Chapellc without 
taking leave! llie jouimey over the Kifel, had they 
travelled togetlier. she ^’as absolutely certain, would 
have been conclusive; even Ida would have begun the 
habit of looking upon him as a guide and protector; 
and by this time, instead of brooding gloomfly, as she 
evidently w'as, over her love and her despair, she would 
have been listening silently, if not cheerfiilly, to the 
wild, nntsuight, but brilliant rattle jof the baron. 

On his part, Wolfenstein was overwhelmed Avitit 
sorrow that atfairs of urgency required bis immediate 
prescMice at Mayonce. How deligiktcd he woakjjhave 
been, he said, to have been able to spend even a week 
at lYevcs, and thus to have an opportunity of enjoying 
the society of Madame Dallheimer and her amiable 
daughter I But a time would come, he doubted not, 
and that speedily, when he might be pennitted to hope 
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Tor the happincsa. Indeed he wished—what harm was 
there in wishing?—as the next best thing to his having 
it in his power to remain at Treves, that the ^air 
travellers were going on to Mayoncol There were per¬ 
sons there whom ho was to meet on business, who were 
intimately acquainted with his family and fortune—and 
ho desired of all things—he—he— The baron stopped 
abruptly, cast down his eyes in confusion, and heaved a 
de^ sigh. 

Madame Dallheimer was almost breathless. “We 
will go. with youl” was about to break from hm’ lips; 
but the tact of the woman of the world triumphed; and 
she contented herself with pressing his hand affection 
atcly, and assuring him that both she and Ida would 
wait with impatience till they saw him again. 

In fine the baron took his leave. 

I'hc next morning, Madame Dallheimer was waited 
upon by the snaster of the inn; who, with a thousand 
apologies, informed her, that being aware .she had a 
house in the town, he had expected the honour of her 
company only for one night, and hau given her a chamber 
that had already been engaged for a traveller, who was 
now expected every moment. 

“ Give him another then,” replied Madame Dallhei- 
mor quickly. 

“But consider, madam, he has taken it for several 
weeks; and besides, ho is a young gentleman of luxu¬ 
rious habits, who will not be satisfied with anytliing 
short of the best chamber I have in the house.” 

“ Whence is he?” 

“ From Aix-la-Chapclle.” 

“His name?” 

“ Benzol.” 

“ Bepsel, what Benzel?” 

“iSadam, I do not know.” 

“How far is Baron Wolfenstein gone by this time?” 

“To the village of Henneskeil, where ho will halt 
till to-morrow morning, being engaged in the purchase 
of some lands.” ^ 
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“ Order my horsCvS. Send to stop preparations at 
the house. Come, Ida, make haste, make hiiste!’’ In 
tm) hours the travellers were winding up the heights ot 
the Ilohe-Wald. 

Ida, notwithstanding the fineness of the weather, and 
the novelty of the journey, remained plunged in so deep 
a reverie, th^t her mother, in order to divert her mind, 
took pains every now and then to point out to her the 
objects ill the scenery most worthy of attention; and 
sometimes even insisted on their dismounting from the 
carriage to examine them more closely. He^ efforts, 
however, were unavailing. Ida knew tliat this second 
journey destroyed all probability of her seeing Denzel 
soon; and, unsupported by his presence, she (lread(*d 
the series of persecutions to which she was Vi'ell aware 
she would be exposed at Mayence. The distance be¬ 
tween this towm and Aix-la-Chapalle was so great that 
she even feared the inadequacy of her lever’s funds to 
carry him so far; and although, only a few days before, 
her frank and open heart would no more have shrunk 
from offering him a*supply of money than her lips would 
have recoiled from his kisses, it was now impossible to 
think of such a step before receiving a formal explana¬ 
tion of his conduct. 

As yet, however, nothing like despair jiingled with 
her disappointment; and*she might be said, indeed, to 
be rather embarrassed than seriously unhappy. Her 
lover, as we liave seen, was already honouv«ably acquit¬ 
ted of infidelity; and for the minor ofieuce, of which 
he was but too surely guilty, she bad made up her 
mind to discharge him from the bar—on paying the 
fees. 

It was late in the afternoon before the travellers had 
crossed the mountain; and as they were now within a 
short drive of Hermeskeil, they made no s^ufiUi of 
lingering for some time longer to enjoy the spectacle 
of the sun sinkiiif^eittiiu:tj,the ridges of the Ilohe-Walil 
Look,‘mother!’* crili^Ida, in a tone of terror, as 

sy began again to proce^ “ see the liorseman in the 
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mstance, with what lieadlong speed he is spui-ring to¬ 
wards us 1 If he should he a highwayman 1 ” 

“Wo are four to one, love, against him,” ri^id 
Madame Dallheimer calmly; “and these arc not the 
days of chivalry, when a single knight could rout a 
squadron.” The horseman neared them while they 
wero yet speaking, and swept by the canaage like the 
’vind, the belly of his steed covered with gore, ^^ot- 
withstandiiig his haste, however, he made a gesture of 
warning as he passed; and shouted some words, of which 
only “ Fly! ” and “ Bamiittil ” could be heard distinctly. 

it may be supposed that the travellers were not 
altogether at ease when this apparition had vanished. 
Mad^e Dallheimer, however, did not lose her self- 
possession. 

“ To turn back,” cried she^ “is impossible; our horses 
would never reach the summit of the Hohe-Wakl. Our 
outriders, thcrclbre, must advances to the front, and put 
as good a face upon the matter as they can.” But al¬ 
though she spoke in tins manner to lier party, Madame, 
who was accustomed to reason on ilmch less important 
cases, was seriously alarmed. 

The fugitive, from the momentary glimpse sh(i had 
been ajdc to catch of him, appear^ to her to be a 
stout, able man, well m-nicd and mounted, and by no 
means one, therefore, who wodld be likely to fly froin 
any slight or uncertain danger. He must have seen, 
vvhile approaching them, the strength of the escort, aiui 
rhe respectability of the equipage; and instead of riding 
his horse to death wouhl no doubt have halted and 
joined tbrccs, had not the “banditti” of whom he spoke 
been still more numerdus. 

Just at the moment when these ideas passed through 
her mind, a vic^v was obtained, although only for a)i 
instanlifCf a distant part of the road, which was crowdedi 
with men on foot; and the travellci's saw that it was 
full time to fix upon some plan of operations. 

“It is needless,” said Madame Dallb^m'ei*, seeii^ 
the horsemen unsliiig their carbines; “ if these are ban- 
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tlitti, they must be armed as -vveU as you, ami yon 
would all bo picked off your saddles belbrc*you could 
fire* a second shot. Stop, postillion, and let as descend. 
Shut up the carriage, as if it wen* on its return fj’om a 
joui’iiey without the owner, and my daughter and I will 
conceal ourselves in yonder litiie oratory near the road¬ 
side. If you arc asked for your aims and money, tleli- 
ver them up without a word. Take tlie carriage on 
to a reasonable distance, and wiien you think it pro¬ 
bable tliat the robbers may have jiasscd, come liuck for 
us.” These orders were given by the courage^U'! lady 
without a faltering of the voice; and in a few tiffniites, 
Ida and she found themselves kneeling side by side in 
the oratory, although more from policy iliai' devotion, 
and tlie carriage drove, off. 

The road at this place was licmuicd in between a 
: idge of cliff on one side, and a riVer on the other; the 
'jralory being perched among the rocks, tlbout half way 
up, and approached by means of a staii'casc i^ighly 
hewn out of the sqjid stone. Even from this elevated 
site, however, it was impossible to see distinctly more 
Hum two or three hundred yai-ds of the highway; and 
Madame Dallheimer thought witliin herself that tlu'rc 
cimld not be a more convenient field for robbery. They 
>vaitcd for some time in the most intense gnxiety. ^J^he 
carriage was out of sight; and as tlie sound of the 
wheels died away upon their ear, they felt as if they 
liad bade adieu to their hist friend. 

The crowd they had seen on the road was evidently 
'll motion, and approaching them. Had it consisted of 
persons Hying from banditti, tluyr must long ere now 
have reached the spot; and besides, tlicir number made 
this idea preposterous. The conclusion therefore was, 
if any reliance could be placed on the warumg of the 
fugitive horseman, that they were the bandiKi* them¬ 
selves ; and it may be imagined with what interest the 
pretended devotees beheld them turn the comer of the 
jjock, and enter the short and nan*ow area commanded 
by the oratory. 
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T.o the great relief of both mother and daughter, tlioy 
proved tone Jews, to the number of forty or fifty, ;c- 
tumiog, as the burthens of some appeared to indicate, 
from a fail*. Still there was something peculiar in their 
progressive noiotioii. They walked with an air of con-- 
straiut, frequently turning their heads lialf-way roiiiui, 
as if they wished to look back, but dui^t not; and 
making as much haste while they walked as it was i)Os- 
sible to do without appearing to run. 

“ All is not right,” thought Madame Dallheimer; bin 
the next^ moment she almost screamed with joy, as she 
saw’ sl6wdy following the Jews, a figure which she ima¬ 
gined to be that of the Baron Wolfenstein. Alas! she 
was instantly undeceived. 1'he air, dress, and even 
shape, w^cro different; and presently she saw' the 
stranger’s face was as black as a negro's. When he 
fairly entered the pass, he halted, leaning languidly ou 
a car^jjpe whicR he carried in his hand-. 

When the .Tows had proceeded as far as the oratory 
they stopped on a sudden, and hung back in cxtreniL 
terror, pressing one upon the other like a flock of sheep 
betw’ecii two dogs. The cause of this movement' wa.^ 
ail individual now seen advancing in fi’onl, whose .ap- 
jicaraiicc formed a strange contrast with that of the oiio 
in their rear.* lie was tall, huge, and ill-formed, wdth 
clouds of black locks overflow'ing his shoulders, and an 
immense beard of the same colour reaching to his girdle. 
Tlio latter “commodity of hafr” appeared to stand in¬ 
stead of a waistcoat, but only indifferently well: lor 
here and there a palm’s breadth of skin, resembling 
tanned leather, betrayed the absence of linen. This 
imcoiitli figure, armed with a pistol in each hand, while 
he held a long knife by the blade between his teeth, 
rame boju^dingly forward in something l>ctwcen a roll 
and a run, bellowing forth some words at the same- 
time, which could scarcely be distinguished from the 
roar of a Avild beast. 

“Well, rascals,” shouted he, as he approached neafer, 
“is it a pcacc-offcring or a blood^offering wc arc to 
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have to-day? Down upon your manw-bones, yc un¬ 
believing dogs— down! ” The Jews all sunk upon their 
kne(^ at the word of command; and the robber, after 
gazing upon them for some time, in apparent discontent 
that he had met with no rcsistaucc, signified by a kick 
to one whom he selected that he must get up. 

“(jo,” said he, ‘‘and deliver to my comrade every¬ 
thing in gold or silver that is about your person; and 
then return to me, to suffer death if I find that you 
have withheld the value of the smallest coinl” 

“Oh, ray lord, have mercy!”—cried the Jwv, half 
rising: “have mercy on the miserable fatlier of ten 
himgiy children!” 

“I have twelve, my lord!” said hi& neighbour, 
weeping aloud. 

“Unconscionable villians!” 

“ Have pity oj#the poor wanderers! ” ejaculated the 
rest, “ Have pity on the beggar children o( Israel! Wc 
do not know thee, my lord; the light of thy countenance 
never shone on the* path of thy servants before; and 
our eyes are so blinded with w^ceping that m o shall not 
know thee again. Mercy, sweet stranger, mercy, kind 
Christian!” 

“ Not know vie/ Never saw viy face before! Thun¬ 
der and lightning!—then#I must give youftomethiug to 
sharpen your memories.” 

“Not know thee/ Accursed be he who spake the 
word! It was not I—nor I—nor I—nor 1. Have 
mercy, my lord Peter, for wa know thee well!” 

“ Good Master Schwarz!” 

“Valiant Master Peter Schwarz!” 

“ Avaunt, ye anti-Christian knaves! Not linow me ' 
Thunder and furies! Away, sirrah, and do my bidding 
—or by the Eternal!—.” , 

“Alas, alas! oh! oh! oh! ah! all! ah!” Jihd the 
Jews remained kneeling, boating their breasts, and pull¬ 
ing their hair. Peter’s teeth began to grind, his eyes 
to glare, and the white foam to gather about his lips. 
The victims took the hint, and rising one by one, crept 
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slowly aud unwillingly towards the knight of the black 
countenance, who had remainod in the same attitude, 
looking on the scene like an iudiifereiit spectator. * 

To him they delivered their purses, which, in many 
cases, were heavy with money; and the booty became 
at last.so troublesome, that the robbei gave his car¬ 
bine to one of them to hold while -he «ompl(jfeed the 
transaction! When all had gone tlirough this pur¬ 
gation, they took their leave, and began to iTsnrae 
their journey. 

‘'N^t know shouted Peter the Black, as they 
pass^i him. “ Stand, villians, and pull off your shoes 
and stockings, that we may see whether you have not 
something left to make amends for the insult.” The 
Jews obeyed, trembling and groaning; and the robber 
reaped so rich a harvest by his ingenuity, that the cloud 
iiepai'ted from his brow, aud leaping «uddenly in among 
them, he gathered their shoes and stockings into a 
heap and desired each to find his own. 

The scene that ensued is indescribable. The boots 
were the objects of the first fight; for there was not 
one present w^io did not rebut with blows and curses 
the charge of having worn slioes. Tluj shoes then bt>- 
carae the prize of the conte^t, and lastly the stfickings. 
From forty to fifty men who h^ just suffered tlieinselve .5 
to be plundered of valuable property by two robbers, 
fought fiercely with one anothe: for their old sliocs; and 
when at length every one was fitted, the weakest ot 
course with the worst article, they left th(! ground 
covered with blood and handluls of ban*. 

Peter the Black ^remained standing in the same 
position tvith his face turned towards the rocks, for some 
time after the Jews disappeared; ;md Madame J)all- 
heimerj^d her daughter became gradually convinced 
that ffie eyes, beaming with a vague and stupid fierce- 
like those of a bullock, were fixed upon their 
retreat. There was a fascination in the gaze which 
umther of the ladies could resist; they would fain have 
retired to a comer of the oratory to conceal themselves; 
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but ia spite of their tenor they remained peeping at 
the door, unable to withdraw their heads. 

A ghastly smile at length broke upon the stolid 
♦Vatures of Peter Schwarz; and, extending his hanu, 
ho beckoned them to come down. They obeyed without 
a word. 

Ilefore thejf regained tlu* road, Peter had begnn to 
move, with great strides, towai'ds the place where his 
cornrade had stood (who disappeared during' the melee 
of the tribes); and the ladies, wlu) followed almost 
luKOiisciously, were at length forced to run in jrder to 
keep up with him. On an'iving at a nairow opening 
in the rocks, resembling the dry bed of a torrent, he 
turned round, and again beckoned, mth the Mune 
^ trange contortion of countenance, which he no doubt 
meant for a smile; and clambering among the loose 
Monos of the chasm, was soon at the summit of the pass. 
Ida 2 «id her mothei' followed the painful route more 
lowly, and without exchanging w^ords; but on rtachins 
tlio einl, they found the passage barmi by a per|)eiidi- 
cular clifi* at least seven feet high, on the ridge of which 
Mood their conductor. 

Ida could not help thinlving at the moment of the 
popular legends of her country; and tis she gazed up- 
•vards at the. gigantic form of Peter Schw'arz, likened 
him to some demon of fhe rock, whose Susiness and 
delight it w'as to lead the traveller to destruction. Her 
iiudher, who was unaccustomed to dream, only busied 
lieiself with calculating the amount of the ransom that 
uiight be. required by the outlaws; tmning every now^ 
.md then an anxious glance upon the beauty of her 
lovely daughter, which she knew would greatly enhance 
the price of their deliverance. 

“ (live me your arm, young woman,” said Peter, 
^li'ctching down his brawny arm, on which the Yiiuscles, 
on the uncovered part, were seen twisted and knotted 
round the bone like whipcord. 

“ Mine first, if you please I” crijd the mother. 

Thousand devils! what is it to me? (voiue along. 
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you Old hagl” and seizing her liand, he swung her up 
several feet above the stuface of the rock, landing her 
on her feet with a force that made her feel as if her 
heaii; had leaped into her month. Ida's ascent was 
managed more delicately, but still not without some 
concussion of the same organ—one tha- is always in 
the way with young ladies. « 

“I did not hurt you?” said Peter, m a growl of 
wondcrfiil softness—“ Pshaw ! there was no water 
there—I could not have hurt her. Gome along. If 
1 had drowned her—how she would have squall*'d! 
Helpl lielpl help!—he! he I hel Come along, 1 .sey. 
Thunder and lightning I it is all the mother’s frnilt! 
Hark ye, woman—” and he turned fiercely round 
to Madame Dallheimer—“would you marry your 
daughter to a man whom she could not love? Answer 
me that—if he was rolling in wealth—answer me that 1” 
“ I would (ilo what I considered was for hei' good,” 
said Madame Dallheimer, somewhat disconcerted. 

“ And you would consider that for her good ? BaAvd 
bawd! and supposing her husband found out that it 
was a prostitute you had sent into his bed—a pros! itut(‘ 
of the hearty which is the worst denomination,—what 
would you think if he drowned her? Answer nu* 
that—^would you not be sui-prised? Ho! ho! ho!” 
and Peter Schwarz began to move with such immen.'-e 
strides, that very soon he was only seen by the two 
ladie.s like a landmark in the distance. 

The shades of evening were now stealing aroiuid 
them! the road—if it was desoi-ving of the name at all 
—^was so rude and uneven, that Madame Dailheimor 
began to fear she could go no further. Jjist as ,slu‘ 
arrived at this point, however, they found thomselvch 
within a hundred paces of a farm-house. « 

Thft libuse, like many others in this part of tlie 
country, was built among the wrecks of an ancient 
elmteau; the remaining apartments of w'hich served for 
stables and other outhouses. The walls of the chateau 
---beneath which the farm-house was built—^rose vast and 
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ioi’ty above the roof of the latter; althotigU it was 
manifest that the interior of the building was an nttcr 
niih. The whole picture had at once an air of grandeur 
and desolation; and it touched the fancy of the younger 
lady so much, that she hardly remembered the cause of 
her visit. 

When they entered the farm-house alone—as Peter 
the Black, having merely pointed to door, retired 
—^they were received with great civility by the inmates, 
who appeared to be in no respect different from other 
persons of the same class. An excellent, ani^ indeed 
somewhat fastirlious supper was then set before*thein, 
including wine which Madame Dallhcimer knew to 
be worth an Knglish guinea the bottle; and when they 
signified a wish to retire for the night—not a syllable 
having passed on either side relative to the nature of 
their visit—they were shown into one of the most 
comfortable bedrooms they had ever sWpt in in their 
lives. 

The way which Jed to it, indeed, was singularly long 
and intricate; In the course of which they had to pass 
through an open court, and enter what appeared to l)e 
a part of the ruins. They were too weary, however, to 
be vciy critical; and they were scarcely well in bed, 
after having bolted themgelves securely in,^hcn, instead 
of entering into a discourse upon their adventures, they 
it'll fast asleep. 
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SCamDEBHAMNIES. 


CHAPTER 11. 


SHOWiKG now SOCIETY CREATES ROGUES IN ORDER TO 

HANG THEM. 


It was late in the morning before Madame Daliheimer 
and her danghter awoke; and when they did so, they 
could hardly imagine, for some time, that the events of 
the precedbg day had been anything more than a 
dream. The apartment was quite as comfortable as a 
bed-room in ata inn of the second class, and a smaller 
chamber adjoining afforded them every convenience foi 
the toilet. The windows were not barred; nor, iti 
short, was there apparently the slightest circnmstaiicc 
which could give rise to the suspicion that they were 
prisoners in the stronghold of a robber. 

Soon after *they were up, breaJkfast was brought to 
them by the girl who had served supper the evening 
before. She was a coarse, viilgai’, country wench, but 
simple and good-natured, and, as it seemed, without the 
remotest idea that she was made ii paity in any iUogal 
transaction. 

“Are wo at libert) to I'csume our journey?” asked 
Madame Dallheimor, half tempted to believe that there 
was some mistake. 

“Madam?"' said the girl, staring—“Oh no, cci- 
tainly not, without the master’s commands.” 

“ Ckn^e see the master?” 

“ He is not at home.” 

“ When is he expected to return?” 

“ I cannot tell.” 

“ What is his name?” 
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‘‘Madam? You don’t know my master’s name I 
Ho! he!—that is odd. Well, his name is Buckler, 
Johimn Buckler. You must be a stranger in these 
parts.” 

“Buckler!” cogitated Madame Dallheimer, “I ucvei 
heard the name before. Do you know what he means 
to do with us 2” 

“ Nay, madam, how should I ? I should have 
thought,” she added, examining, with a look of perfer;t 
simplicity, the beautiful face of Ida—“but no, the 
master has got a wife already, whom he dearly Jov(is." 
The girl then ro.ired, and left them alone till diftner- 
time. 

The perplexity of the prisoners increased every mo¬ 
ment, and their terror diminislied. It was evident that 
nothing like violence was contemplated, but that their 
liberty would be bought and sold* like an article of 
commerce. The idea was consoling to persons who had 
abundance of wealth at their disposal; and yet thf} 
could not help at times feeling a qualm of fear come 
over them as they remembered that they were in tlit‘ 
hands of such men as Peter the Black and Ins comrades. 
The “master” they acquitted of ferocity, at least iu 
its external indications; but he was but one man in a, 
numerous baud, and who could tell how fay hitf power 
or influence extended over the rest? 

This day passed away, mid then anot.lier. The 
almost iiijconscious hopes that the mother had formed, 
from reflecting that the Baron Wolfcnsteiii must be in 
the same neighbourhood, and would probably hear of 
so impoi’tant a capture as that of travellers who jour¬ 
neyed ill theii' own carriage, attenderl by an armed 
escort, began gradually to die away. He h^ been in 
haste, she remembered with a sigh, to get to Mayence; 
aud even if the reports of the abduction had reached 
his ears, it would have been impossible for him to 
suspect that the sufferers were hia friends. He was no 
doubt, ere now, at the place of his destination, and 
occupied iu anunging his aflfeirs, so as to be able to 
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lay the state of his property and heart before her at the 
same time. 

Madame Dallheimer, however, was deceived. ' The 
baron was too generous and high-mintled not to ifeel 
an interest in the heroines of the romantic reports 
which already, it seemed, had begun to liy about the 
country, whether they were strangers or not; and the 
following epistle, put into tlie trembling hands of the 
ladies by the servant girl, will, we trust, redeem his 
character with the reader:—, 


“ MV I>EAR MaDAMI,; DALLHCtMlJi, 

How little did I know that you, and your angolic daughter, 
were the wandering damsels, with whom public rumour i» so busy, 
who were spirited away by the demons of the mountain! My 
sympathy being excited by the story, although I believed tliat 
the parties were strangers, I could not determine on leaving the 
scene of the xj^elodrama till I had ascertained whether it were 
possible for me to be of any service. In the course of my inquiries 
I learned sufficient to convince me that I ought to have u mucli 
fitronger interest in the fate of the fair victims than tliat inspired 
by the calamities of strangers; and throwing myself upon the 
generosity of the outlaws—^who really possess a kind of grotesque 
honour (!)—I am allowed to visit you in your cell, and endeavour 
to mediate between you and the avarice of your captors. 

“It now only remains for me to receive yoiu’ permission also; 
when It shall immediately fly to offer you my condolence—my 
purse^niy Ufe itself, if necessary! 

“ Believe me to be, ray dear Madame Dallhcimer, 

“ Ever your devoted friend, 

“ ’WOI.FKXSTKIX." 

It is needless to say with what delight this epistle was 
perused and reperuscU by her to whom it was addressed, 
or with what eagerness the permission was given which 
tho write^, with a politeness that seemed to be rather 
ill-tixne^'had thought it necessary to solicit. Madame 
Ballheimer began to think that everything had happened 
for the best, and she confidently reckoned that, jteforo 
reaching Mayence, the affair would be completely ar> 
ranged between her daughter and the baron. 
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Wolfenatcin at length made his appearance, and 
Madame Dallhcimcr, in the fulness of her joy, met him 
at the door and threw herself into his arms, calculating, 
possibly, on the effect of example on Ida. The baron, 
however, instead of anticipating a similar indulgence 
from the daughter, bowed gravely, and then advancing 
slowly raisedier hand to his lips. There was aomethiug, 
notwithstanding, in this mode of salutation which pleased 
both ladies. With the mother it was timidity, respect, 
devotion; with Ida, it was the homage of a man of 
gallantry, who did not love. ^ 

After tlie first condolences, gi*iefs, regi’Cts, and then 
hopes and congratulations, were over, Wolfenstein could 
not help expressing his amazement at the comparative 
comfort in which he found them lodged. 

“When I first saw the building,’* said he, “I ex¬ 
pected to find you in ^ siibten’anean dungeon; for no 
human being could have imagined that*the chambers 
above ground had even a roof to cover them. Como, 
come, my dear nia^am, matters might have been much 
worse. Suppose yourself in a country inn, detained by 
a stoiTn, and yon will be quite comfortable; and as for 
the ransom, you can set it down as merely.a little ex¬ 
travagance in the bill.” 

“ Since wc have now. a friend in whon^we can con¬ 
fide,” replied Madame, ^*to cheer and sustain us, my 
daughter and I will cease to murmur. But can you give 
me any idea how long our imprisomnent is to last? iline 
host, so fill- from being in a hurry f o present his bill, has 
as yet not even seen his guests. His name, they tell us, 
is Buckler—Johanp Buckler. What is heE—-but that 
is a foolish question.” 

“ He is the renowned Schinderhannes.”, Ida grew 
pale, and Madame Dallheimer uttered an exclamation 
of toiTor. • 

“ You need be undei* no apprehension,” said the baron; 
** at least no additional apprehension. There is, as I 
mentioned in my note, a kind of rude honour aiftong these 
men, notwithstanding their imlawfnl profession; and if 
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tho affiiir of the ransoiu is properly managed, you will 
leave the district under tho passport of Schinderhauiies 
himself.” Madame Dallheimer looked anxiously to wards 
Ida, 

“Tho outlaw,” said he, undei*8ltinding the glance, “is 
lately married to a woman, of groat boauiy and command¬ 
ing talent. But even were this not the case, your 
daughter would have nothing to fear, unless for her Imart. 
Schinderhamies, like a kmdi*ed pereonage, notwitlistand- 
ing all the .stories that are told, is not quite so wicked, 
as he is. black.” 

“ Whnt was the origin,*’ asked Ida, “of that strange 
and abominable Boubri^uetj?” 

“ It originatecTin truth. He is in reality tho semn 
of a family which exercised the hereditary profession 
described by his name; a profession which you know is 
only less the object of abhorr^iice in our country tliau 
that of public?executioner, llis birth, tlierefore, was his 
first misfortune, lie was bom an outlaw; and his 
rnothet brought him forth without the i)ale ol“ society.” 

“You interest me,” said the yoiiiig lady. “ a 
pity that talents like his, so universal, so extraordinar) 
as tliey, must undoubtedly be, had not been proi)orly 
directed 1 What a pity that his own heait did not prompt 
him-—” , 

“Pshaw! what has tlic heart to do with it? If tho 
‘pale of society’ were a palisade of iron, it might bo 
overleaped by the bold, or Ij^’Sl^tlirougli by the crafty; 
but it is a wall built of Ui". very stuff that men’s iniiidN 
fire made of, plastered over with cold, smootli pride, and 
spiked with impassable prejudices. The heart of Schin- 
dcrhaimes prompted him to take vengeance on his fellon - 
men for their disdain; but even this was accidental. 
He committed a robbeiy in early boyhood, when as }'ct 
the crime was unconnected in his mind with the idea of 
dishonour; and, instead of being sent supperiess to bed, 
which would have been the punishment in another 
dtation St society, he was tried, convicted, led forth to the 
public 'market, and his body tom with ignominious stripes. 
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“The lash burned where it fell, and left indelible 
scars behind. The rest of his history is written in the 
bldod of othei’s. He ultimately identified his cause with 
that of all w'ho were the enemies of society; united 
in one vast association the various troops of outlaws 
who were unable singly to look their opponents in the 
face; and he whom nature might seem to have in¬ 
tended for the general of an array, became the chief of 
banditti.” 

Wolfensteiii spoke with so much feeling, and looked 
so amiable in his enthusiasm, that Ida invfllijntarily 
put out her hand. 

“ You interest me exceedingly,” said she; “ I should 
so like to see this poor Schiiidcrhannes; and if you 
will only bo present, and let me lean on your arm, I shall 
not be afraid.” 

“ I .shall take care to be preseift,” replied the baron, 
t.aking the proffered hand wath a smile. Madame Dall- 
heimer at this auspicious moment became suddenly av'^o' 
of the improjn'iety #he had been guilty of in receiving a 
vi-siter in such frightful dishafcillo; and humed into the 
dressing-room to finish Jn^toilct, charging Ida to detain 
the baron tiff shoivtuniod, as she had a thousand things 
to say to him. The young lady and M'olfeustcin were 
tli'js left to a ^ete , -a-t!Ldo ... • 

An awkw'ard pause ensued. Ida had been re-assured, 
as we have said, bv the manner of ATolfcnsteiii as he 
entered the room; and his subsequent display of feeling, 
conveyed, however, rather in the manner thiiii in the 
w’ords, absolutely won her regard. An idea occurred to 
her founded on these impressions, the instant her raothci 
(quitted the room, wdiich, ■when it w'as time to tmn it 
to account, filled her with confusion. The exigence, 
however, w'as pressing; and the once careless and cold- 
hearted libm-tino seemed to her now’ a man worthy of 
her confidence. 

“Were all your friends well,*’ said she, by a sudden 
effort, and blushing deeply, “ when you left Aix-b'^ 
ChapeUe?” 
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'‘You forget that we commenced our journey on the 
same day.” 

“True, true: but—my mother’s business was s(f in¬ 
stant—that—that we had no time to take leave or make 
inquiries.” 

“Then perhaps you have not even heard of poor 
Benzel’s fate?” ^ 

“ No—” said Ida, breathlessly, and her dushod cheek 
turning deadly pale. 

“He lost his fortune at play.” 

“Ohi true—^now I remember; I think I heard—” 

“Or guessed? He called at your house, as I have 
since understood, when all was over; and, finding that 
you had just gone, he retired to an old chateau which 
had been lately sold, and remained there in solitude and 
destitution tiU—” Ida, who had been gazing with a 
wild expi'ession in hia face, appeared to be falling; and 
Wolfenstcin i*an and caught her in his arms. 

“Did you say his death?’’ she inquired, without mov¬ 
ing, and in a whisper so faint that ho could hardly catch it. 

“No—no; he is alive; and, I hope, well.” 

“ Then why, sir, did you dare—” cried she, break¬ 
ing from his hold—“to—to—to—” but-sobs choked 
her voice, and at length covering her face with her hands 
she burst into tears. 

“I am so wea^—” said she'recovering, but not daring 
to raise her eyes to those of Wolfenstcin—“my nerves 
aro so much shattered—’* • 

“ Ho deserves the interest you take in him 1” said the 
baron warmly, “ had he aot been a pretender to your 
hand, and discarded by Madame Dallheiracr—^not for 
his gaming, but for his lo^es: he never would have 
risked the remaindev of his fortune on the chance of re¬ 
covering what was gone.” 

“Wkat has become of him?” 

“Some days ago, he was wandering through the 
country, an outcast and a beggar, with a guitar on bis 
shoulder, and a kuapsack on his back, seeking his lost 
mistixiss.” 
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“And now?” said Ida, her eyes streaming with nii- 
rcprcssed ai^‘delicious tears. 

I do noFknow; but I fancy he is by this time not 
far off, as I know he must have received correct infor¬ 
mation, however he came by it, of the destination of 
the party.” 

“ You will perhaps see him ?” 

“If possible. His friends, however, should not be 
too sanguine. This is a wild neighbourhood; and be 
was alone—moneyless and friendless.” 

“ But you will find him out?—you will seejdm?— 
you will serve him ?” • 

“I vnl\ do all I can; of that you may rest assured. 
And now, let me beg you to excuse me to Madame 
Dallhcimcr, as J have pressing business. 'I'cll Jier 
that 1 shall use my best endeavours to expedite the 
affair of the ransom; and that, in the mean time, I 
have procured for her and you permission to walk in 
the neighbourhood of the house. Adieu 1” and the 
baron extended his^hand to Ida. seized it with 
both hers and pressed it to her heart; and then, 
ashamed of the action, turned suddenly round and tied 
into the dressing-closet. 

Some days of feverish anxiety passed away, inter¬ 
mixed with gleams of delightfiil thought, }nd Ida had 
heard no more of her lover, and seen no more of tlie 
baron. The walks in the neighbourhood w'cre at first 
more than commonly interesting. The scenery was 
.wild but pictur^ue; and the figures that enlivened it 
presented generally, in manner and costume, that bold¬ 
ness and singularity that appertains to the romantic. 
^^The small, low door of the ‘farm-house received 
visiters of every description. Sometimes a strongly- 
built man, with pistols in his belt and a sword by his 
side would swagger in, all the mastei* in his airy and 
all the ruffian in his face; with perhaps the cringing, 
creeping, withered anatomy of a Jew at his heels, 
emitting from bis half-closed eyelids a look of mingled 
cunning, terror, and ferocity. Groups of jieasants wore 
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seen flitting in and out, dressed in their lioliday apparel, 
and looking as grave as if they wore entmng, or had 
just left, a church. There seemed, indeed, ro be as mrach 
-etiquette observed as in the precincts of a royal court; 
and more especially the captive ladies observed, that 
although their own appearance must doubtless have ex¬ 
cited curiosity, this was rarely manifested o?7en in a look. 

Ida at length felt so completely at home, that she 
frequently went out to walk unaccompanied by Madame 
DaUheimer; and indeed, if the troth must be confessed, 
she now/ound the company of her mother more irksome 
than ^e dared to confess even to hereelf. 

One day, when walking in a field at a short distance 
I from the house, she observed a young woman, covered 
with a Jew'ish mantle and hqjjd, stop and hesitatf^ in 
the public path, and look towards her. Ida went a 
few steps on; but on looking round, the stranger had 
forsaken the path, and was walking hastily in the direc¬ 
tion of the spot where she stood. On meeting her eye, 
however, she panted and hesitated as before*, but in 
another minut^ with what appeared to be a strong 
effort, she began to advance again, and on reaching the 
young lady, threw herself on her knees before her. 

“Oh, my lady!” said she, in a voice that was music 
itself, while her hood falling back disclosed a face of 
almost perfect b^uty—“ Oh, my lady, I hope you will 
not be angry; but I have a petition to make, on the 
success of which the happiness of my life depends.” 
Ida was surprised. The girl was so very young, and 
there was so much of infi^ptinc riinpHcity even in the 
earnestness of her mE^nner, that she hoped her petition 
could only refer to one of those molehills that the ima- 
ginarioa of youth exaggerates to mountains. It seemed 
odd, however, that her prayer, of whatever nature it 
might he, should be addressed to a prisoner; and with 
some hesitation, mingled with kindness, she raised her 
from her knees, and desired her to proceed. 

“There is a young gentleman,” began the peti¬ 
tioner— 
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“ Ah, the old story,” thought Ida. 

. “Who is oonfined in the old tower at Biiitenfeld, 
fro nr which it'^is believed he will be taken out in a very 
few days, tried by a military commission, and shot,” 

‘‘ Is he your brothei*, my poor girl, or yuiir lover?” 

“ Neither, madam; he is my friend.” 

“ Have yoi known liim long?” 

‘‘ For sever^ days. We crossed the Holie-Wald in 
<lio same party; and, being overtaken by a storm, it 
was night when as yet our place of destination was 
distant. My husband wandered from the group fho 
dark. I was loft with no one but Pleayen and this 
young stranger to protect me.” 

“Speak 1” cried Ida, seizing her by the arm—“No— 
not a word—go on I lie did protect you?” 

“ Like a brother 1” continued the young woman, 
subbing; “he half carri(>d me through the forest; he 
<!scaped with me frgm a house where we^ thought our 
lives were threatened; and when old Moritz’s mill was 
iired—as your ]a4lyghij) may have heard—^seeing soma 
OHO whoso face was disguised, put his arm round my 
waist, rushed forward, and was immediately felled to 
}hc ground.” 

“Uf what crime is ne accused?” demanded Ida 
breathlessly, who would hear the worst bcjjToro permit¬ 
ting her suspicions to be realised. 

“ Of offering armed resistance to the police, althongh 
thuy—as your ladyship knows—fired first upon us.” 

“ And why, in the name of Heaven, did you not tell 
Ihis^ tale to the authorities at. Birkcnfold, instead of 
wasting time by coming here?” 

“ Alas, madam! I perceive you do not know all. 
i'lie authorities would not listen, to me, or to fifty 
testimonies like mine, in such .a case. The unhappy 
pri.soneivwho, as I believe, was never in this part of the 
<;ountry before, has been proved by a crowd of witnesses, 
and—for what r(}ason I cannot guess—has even con¬ 
fessed himself to be—” 

“morn?” 


1- 
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** Your ladyship’s husband!” 

“She is mad, or she takes me for another I Tell 
me, do you know—did you ever hear his?—no! not a 
word I Describe his person, and let me lose hope by 
degrees.” 

“ He is rather above the middle size, with dark hair 
and eyes, and a melancholy but noble expression of 
countenance. He wore a brown froc^ soiled with 
travel, and a pair,of long military boots, more white 
than black; and carried a small bundle suspended over 
hip shoulder on a sword, while a guitar—” 

“ Oh God; it is he! my heart foretold it!” and Ida, 
for a moment, appeared stupificcl with despair. 

“ Come, come,” cried she, starting in an instant from 
her tr^ce; “ this is no time for grief, but action. For 
whom do you take me, that you suppose my influence 
can be of any avail?” 

“For the Iftdy of Master .Toharm^Bucklcr, madam.” 

/' “ It is a mistake. I am a prisoner, waiting for ran¬ 
som; but I have money—I have a friend, if 1 knew 
but how' to find him—I have—come, come; wc can 
talk ns wc go aloflg. The lady you seek-is perhaps in 
the house; go boldly in, and I will accompany you, and 
support your petition.” 

Before thfy reached the house, Ida was in possession 
of every particular, so far as it was known to Magdalene, 
of Carl Benzel’a history, .«‘incc he made his appeai’ance 
among the group of Jews in the abode of old Adouijah, 
at TrSves. It was plain to the terrified listener that 
he was made the scape-goat of the banditti; but why 
he should have lent himself to a deception that gave up 
his own head to the block was beyond her comprehension. 

“Can you account for it, Magdalene?” said she, 
holding her back by the arm as she reached the door 
“ I feel as if my mind were dim, and I could not catch 
the thoughts that flit through it lilcc shadows.” 

“ It is plain to me now?,” replied Magdalene. “ You 
love him; and a ’creature so fiiir as you loves not in 
vain. He must have heard of your captivity, and been 
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bribed, by the promise of youi- ^foty, to lend himself to 
the designs of Schinderhannes,” 

.“You are right,”said Ida, melting fof the first time 
into teai-s; “he was ever brave, and generous, and high¬ 
hearted. He gives up his life for her to whom, the 
world will be like a grave when ho is dead.” 

They weje interrupted by the first appearance of any¬ 
thing resembling disorder which Ida had witnessed at 
the farm. H arose from the terror of an old Jew, who, 
although walking alone, appeared to be on no errand 
of his own seeldng. When he reached thc^^door his 
heart failed him, and he stopped short, and turned an 
imploring look upon one of the armed visiters we liavc 
described, who followed at some distance.' 

“Come, jog I” said the latter roughly, as iic came up 
to the door. 

“ My good friend—” 

“Jog, I say. In with you, you Jewish cur!” and 
he gave him a push. 

“ I do confess that I am a Jew, yea also a cur, and 
tlie son of a cur.”* Another push. “ I am not worthy 
a glance of the master's eye; I am the meanest of my 
ti ibe, and my tribe is the meanest of the tribes of Israel.” 

“ What I you will not budge? Nay then—" 

“ Oh my lord, only forgive me for this time. There 
Is a doUai’—one, two, tBrce, yea, three dollars. 1 am 
an old man, my lord; I am the beggar who sitteth at 
the gate asking an alms, and this is ^ I possess in tin? 
world I” His lordship coolly deposited the coins in his 
pocket; and then, taking up the miserable Hebrew under 
his arm, strode into the house# 

The two females looked at one another in dismay, 
appearing to draw a bad augmy from this incident; 
nevertheless, they seized the opportunity of being 
•piloted into the presence; and forgetting in their fellow¬ 
ship of sorrow all distinctions of rank, gi'asped firmly 
each otheris hand, and followed close upon the heels oi 
the bandit. # 
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CHAPTER III 


THE IJANDIT QUEEN. 


Whf,n l<]a aij<l her new frieiitl entereil ^hc presoice- 
chanibi r ,iU was silent as the p;rave. The .few was sot 
flown near the door, more dead than alive; and our 
petitioners had an opportunity of observing the scone 
over his bowed head. 

At the farther end of the room, tl\c floor was slightly 
elevated; and ie front of this portion, which might bo 
termed the stage, fa* hustings, was placed a table, with 
writing materials, where sat the principal actress of the 
show. * 

She was a woman in the veiy prime of youth, fan- 
tastically attired in a scarlet riding-dress, embroidered 
with gold. A small round hat, without a veil, w as 
stuck lightly on her head; and her black hair, without 
comb, or bancf of any kind, hting in the wildest con¬ 
fusion over her shoulders and bosom, descending in 
glossy wreaths, that appeared to curl naturally, even to 
her waist. The high coiouv of her cheeks, receiving a 
still deeper tinge from her dress, looked like the flush 
of pride and conscious heaiuty; and her eyes, glistening 
and flashing in their darkness, struck the gazer at once 
with fear and admiration. If anything could have 
deU'acted from the real beauty of her features, it would 
have hfOeh the excess of what is called spirit; and yet, 
although her air and manner were not strictly feminine, 
they could with still less propriety have been ‘stigmatised 
as masculine. The jhllant daring, the haughty defiance, 
the generous disdain that sat on her brow and lightened 
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in her eyes, were not the qualities of the same name we 
find in man; or at least, touched by the poetry of 
woman’s imagination, they had acquired in her a cha¬ 
racter pecnliar to the sex. 

At the back of the hustings ten or twelve men stood 
uncovered. They were armed with carbines, swords,* 
and pistols, •and looked like what they were—the most 
daring, tierce, and desperate ruffians in Europe. Imme¬ 
diately behind the chair of the bandit-queen—for*8Uch 
she seemed—Magdalene discovered, with a start, the 
Jewess Leah, once her rival in the love of Ishjpael; and 
at one end of the table, seated on tho edge of a stool, 
which appeared to be half hold as an honour, and half 
claimed as a right, old Adonijah busy turning over, 
with a trembling hand, a packet of papers. 

The company at the lo^wr end of the room were 
chiefly peasants, botli male and female. They remained 
gronpeii as near the door as they could well stand, and 
appeared to be so filled with awe that they hardly dared 
to breathe freely. ^ 

Onr petitioners had just time to make these observa¬ 
tions, which they did (being women) In a single glance, 
when tlic “mistress,” striking the table smartly with 
her riding-switch that lay npon it, inquired— 

“What is the next case?” and the refractory Jew, 
with his body bent till the tmnk was at right angles 
with the thighs, was led fonvavd into the middle of the 
room, 

'•* Isaac Herz,” said the mistress, “ it has been re¬ 
ported to us that you are never seen abroad without an 
escort of gend’arracs. Is this true or false?” The 
Jew bent still lower—^tried to speak—gasped—but not 
a word would come. 

“ Such fooleries arc not permitted. What iaiit you 
fear I Do you not know that if we desired your life, 
by a single word of the moutlT—by a sign of the finger 
—we could have you shot in the midst of a hundred gen- 
d’armes?” To give proper emphasis to the sentence, 
the beautiful speaker smote the table again, as she prO' 
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nounccd the word “shot;” and at the ominous sotmdy 
Isaac Herz sprang two feet from the floor. 

“Didst thou hear?” demanded the mistress, in a 
still more terrible tone; while a gleam in her proud eye, 
and a sudden fulness in her rich cheek, proclaimed that 
%hc had much difficulty to hold from kughing. * Isaac 
tried again to speak, but it was all in vain; bis throat 
was dry; his lips crackled in the attempt, •like old 
parclimcnt; and his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth. lie bent himself to the floor, however, till his 
forehead touched the boards; and was then crawling 
backward's from the presence, when he was suddenly 
seized by his guard, and dragged towards the tiible. 

“ Thirty-six francs, French money, for the audience I” 
bawled a stentorian voice. Grimly smiled the banditti 
at the horror of the Jew; and their young mistress was 
so much overpowered by the ridicule of the scene, that 
she turned round, as if addressing I^eah, and hid her 
face in her handkerchief. Leah herself stood without 
altering a muscle, and with her eyes fixed on the ground; 
and old Adonijah only raised his head for an instant at 
the chink of the coins, which Isaac at length drew, one 
by one, from his pocket. 

When this transaction was settled, and the Jew had 
crept out of the room, the mistress smote the table 
again, and called the next case; when Magdalene im¬ 
mediately darted forward, followed by Ida, and ap¬ 
proached close to the hustings. 

“What is this?” demanded the mistress, examining 
both the clients with a keen brief glance—>“ It is the 
name of a man that is next on the list.” 

“ The case I have to state, madam,?* replied Magda¬ 
lene, “ cannot be postponed. It is a matter of life and 
death ;^ud you reject the petiibn without hearing it, 
if you refuse to hear it on the instant.” The mistress 
looked again at her with a deep and searching gaze, 
but did not direct her eye a second time to Ida. 

“ Let the room be cleared,” .said she, “ of specta¬ 
tors:” they instantly vauisiied—“and now say ou.” 
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When sbo had obtained permission, Magdalene related 
suc(^ictly, and with great simplicity, all that she knew, 
although something less than the reader already knou s, 
of the situation of Carl Benzel; and concluded by adjuring 
her hearer to interpose for the preservation of his life. 

The mistress listened attentively, but without any 
display of womanly feeling. She appeared either to 
have been already familiar with the story, or to bo 
altogether incapable of sympathy. 

“You say your husband wandered from you in the 
dark?” said one of .the banditti, striding fonvard— 
“ How (lid that happen ? Had you not hold of liis<ivm 

“Yes, sir—but—but—we heard the cry of a—a— 
some kind of a bird.” 

“Was it a sparrow?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor a linnet?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor an owl ?” 

“ It really cscajes my memory—but—yes, I tbiut 
it was an owl.” 

“And you were frightened, of course?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And your husband left you to go and see what it 
could be?” ^ 

“ Precisely.” A look*of much meaning passed among 
the banditti. 

“ Does the cry of any other bird frighten yon as 
much?” continued the cross-questioner; “or have yon 
an especial antipathy to owls?” Magdalene grew pale. 

“It was dark,” said she; “the road was silent; ray 
nerves were weakened by the fatigues of tho journey: 
thc.chu'p of a sparrow would have frightened me.” 

“There is no need w tliis,” said the mistress, hur¬ 
riedly; “the sound did frighten her—tho man was 
fool enough to leave his wife in the hands of a stranger. 
Come, I should not wonder if it was an affaii' of gal¬ 
lantry after all, and if it was the wife licrself who gave 
the husband the slip!” 
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“ Madam,’’ said Magdalene, “ thoro ftrc two pov«ons 
beside you, who are able to vouch for the truth of my 
story if they choose.” Adonijah and his daughter ex¬ 
changed looks, but remained silent; and the banditti 
giouping together began to talk earnestly, but in so low 
a tone that the purport of their discussion did not pass 
the bounds of the hustings. The mistress^ll on a sud¬ 
den became dejected. . Hie light forsook her eye; and, 
leaning her head upon her liand, she sank into a deep 
I'cvfirie. 

“^Ia4ain,” said Magdalene, while a generous en¬ 
thusiasm beamed in her look, “ if I have had the mis¬ 
fortune to oifeiid you unwittingly, J am in your hands, 
do wntli me as you please; but, in the ineaii time, Carl 
Benzel is in the prisou-towor of Birkenfeld, and in a 
veiy few days must suffer death in the /iharaclcr bo 
personates, if not released by the valour and generosity 
of liim for whom he appears to be contented to die! ” 
“Madam,” said Ida, stepping forward, “if raone> 
can be of any assistance, ! have abundance. If neces¬ 
sary, to deliver him^ make me a beggar.” The mistress 
did not raise her head for some time; hut the heaving 
of her bosom betrayed her agitation. 

“You have heard?” said she at last, standing up, 
and turning a,bout sternly to the vobbere. ‘ 

“We have said,” they replied simultaneously; and 
as the deep low voices died away, the silence that suc¬ 
ceeded was strange, and even awful. The mistress 
sank down on her chair by the table, and burying her 
face in both hands, remained motionless for some mo¬ 
ments ; then raising her head slowly— 

“Magdalene, wife ofishmael, the son of Joab,” .said 
she, “ it is ordered that you |^ani forthwith to your 
house, and there remain for.atjfcast three days, unless 
at the special command of your husband. You, lady, 
will be so good as to lotiro to your chamber.” The 
orders were no sooner issued than two sentries, who 
were posted near the door, with drawn swords, came 
forward to clear the room; apd Ida and Magdalene, 
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liftcv a vain attempt to make themselves hoard, gave up 
their i)lca, 

4‘ Adieu! ” said 3I:igdeleuc to her companion when 
they were outside the door. “ There is that in the eye 
of yonder bundit-tiucm which makes mo incline to trust 
her. I am convinced there is more than meets the ear 
iu her mjangtioii to me to remain at home; and ghice it 
seems I cun do no good elsewhcie, I shall even obey.” 
Ida, unalde to advise, or almost to think, folded the 
girl iu her ursns, and kissed her; and the two friends, 
Vho not an hour before had mot for the first time, 
parted with tears and trembling. • 

Ills I'traiigel” thought Ida, us she endeavoured to 
find her way through the hib\Tinth of ruins to her owu 
aparlmeiit. “The eye of that outlaw’s wnc seems to 
possess a khid of fascination which I can no more ac¬ 
count for ibau 1 could resist. Is it possible that I cun 
have ovcj’ seen lier before? Purely not. And yet— 
good Heaven, v/liat an ideal Vos, it waS tiic resem¬ 
blance that struck^mc; and that I'i^orablance can only 
be an accident of nature. It must be so. What sor- 
cei')'^ of circumstances could have produced on a sudden 
so extraordinary a mctamorpho&is?” The objoct of her 
meditations at thi^ moment emerged from a gap in tlic 
ruined avails, and stood before her like a,spirit. Ida, 
after the first start of sm^rise, perused her features with 
intense ciuiosity. 

“You arc right, madam,said the ‘bandit queen,’ 
crossing lior hands upon lier bosom, and bending lowly 
before her; “the wile of Schiiiderhaimes is the peasant 
Idcse!” 

“ Gan it be possible? What a strange world is this! 
Oh, Liesc, it is 1 who pust now bend to you! 
have the power, and surely j’xui have the will, to assist 
me. You must have known Carl Benzel—you did 
know him, and you knew him to be land, and noble, 
and good, and generous, and brave. Will you not save 
him, Licso? Will you not utter the word—the single 
word—which will restore him to life, and freedom, and 
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happiness?” Liese had covered her face with her 
hands, and tears were now' seen gushing throng be¬ 
tween her fingers. 

“And is it you, who ask me?” cried she, dashing 
suddenly away the rebellions drops. “ What right has 
Ida Dallheimer to put snch a question tc Liese? Did 
you, watch the live-long night by his foycr-bed, and 
listen to the ravings of his love and his despair? Did 
you tend and cherish him like a sick infant, surrendering 
to his wants your thoughts, your time, your labour, 
your, all, of worldly wealth, though it lay but in th4 
compass of a dollai’? Did you count the beatings of 
his pulse and the heavings of his bosom ? and when he 
opened his feeble eyes, and they rested on no eyes but 
yours—^no friend, no love, no kinsman in the wide world 
—did you fly away out of his sight, give vent 
in secret to the pride, and joy, and grief of your full 
heart, in tears^ and sobs, and prayer? All that did // 

“ Now mark me, Ida Dallheimer,” continued Liese, 
with a proud shame, “I do not love him I I could 
have loved him then —^I do confess 1 could—but it was 
impossible. The name of Ida was on his dreaming lips, 
and her idea the only strong and endnring image .in his 
fainting bosom. 1 did not love him-—rl could not love 
him Avith the love of a mistress; but ho was to mo 
^ven as something of my own—dear, lone, and secret, 
Avhich the world knew not of; and when he left me to 
go in search of that Ida, for Avhom I had preserved 
him, and his form faded slowly away in the distance, I 
felt, for the first time, that -1 was bereft and alone oji 
the earfh. 

“Would I 'Save Carl Benzel?, save him whom I tore 
from the arms of death, and who thus, and therefore, 
became mine I Ayl at the expense of any life existing 
— hut, one —and that one is not my oaviiI” 

“You tell me strange things, Liese;” said Ida 
Dallheimer, putting her arm round the waist of the 
bandit’s wife, “and Avas it of me he spoke, even in 
dreams and sickness? Was it name that hovered 
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on liis delirious lips? Did ho know im in his heart 
when all the visible world was strange to his feverish 
cyc* 9 ? Did his mind—his thoughts—his—his—” and, 
her voice choked with sobs, she leaned her face on 
Lifsc’s bosom, and wept aloud. 

“ But come,” said Ida, starting up, after a few mo 
ments’ forgetfulness, and dashing away her tears, and 
flinging back the disordered hair from her eyes, “ yon 
speak as if in this case your powders were limited, or 
n holly neutralised^ Something must be done. Let us 
act first, and weep afterwards. Counsel me, my friend, 
ivhat to do. My fortune shall ^o, every dollar—-*and I 
ivill beg what may be wanting; or I will visit him in 
the dungeon, and he shall escape dressed in nfy clothes; 
or, if all is unavailing, I will at least be near, to sustain 
and cheer him in the hour of death—and then—then— 
when all is over—” 

What then?” 

‘‘ 1 will sit down under the guillotine and diel” 

“ I told him sol”,cried Liese. “I told him the very 
words; and he believed me on my woman’s faith, and 
blessed me in his heart 1 

“I would not deceive you, dear lady, on such a 
point for the world. 1 dare not hid your mind be at 
rest: for all is doubt auj^ darkness around us. The, 
time is so short since my destiny was linked to that of 
.Schinderhannes, and the act itself W'as so sudden, that 
as yet T hardly know who I am, although I try to queen 
it as bravely as I can. The laws of the association 
are written in blood; and neither chief nor subaltern 
ran strain them one hair’s-breadth. Heaven "Knows 
the power of Schinderhannes is gi’eat enough, for one 
man to sway, but it has its limits: he dai'es not for 
his life overstep those boundaries which are already 
placed so distant as hardly to leave an excuse for the 
desire. 

“On the night that Carl Benzel was taken at the mill, 
Schinderhannes was also in the power of the police. 
This wouTd have been nothing at another time—a cir- 
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cumstancd halxlly worthy of notice; but at tliat moment 
it was life or death to the individual, and salvation or 
total mill 'to the band. A cordon militaire was tirawii 
closely round, for the sole purjiosc of capturing this 
famous chief; and his usual resource, a retreat to the 
right bank of the Rhine, which wc now contemplate at 
our ease, seemed to be impossible. 

“ In the necessity of the moment, it was determined 
that Belize! should personate Schiuderhannes, and 
thus produce the dispersion of th# military force, and 
leave time for our escape. The general resemblance 
between the two o||ginatod the idea; but without 
11 certain something in the mind of the prisoner, which 
could bo so wrought upon as to induce him to continue 
the deceit, were it necessary, oven to the block, th(‘ 
plan was ho{)eleBs.. Benzcl was the only man living, 
so far as was known, who possessed at once courage, 
honour, and weakness enough for the undertaking; and 
he accordingly, although fallen upon by the chance ot 
the moment, was chosen for the victim.’^ 

“Selfish, pruel, dishonourable policy!” exclaimed 
Ida.. Liese smiled bitterly. She perceived that the 
young lady had forgotten that they were talking of 
banditti! 

“You ^ us a little injustice,’* continued she. “It 
was never intended otherwise than to liberate him as 
soon as cirenmatnnees permitted; and this would havi* 
been easy had he been confined in the ordinary prisoi.. 
The reputation, however, of his comrade, Peter Schwarz, 
procured them the honour of a dungeon, from which 
escape is now impossible, except by a regular military 
assault! This attempt, in which many lives would 
necessarily be \ost, and, aftea* all, the event be very 
dottbtfiil, would be made without hesitation to save the 
chief; but for a stranger, or even one of the bumbler 
grade in the band, it is received like an insult to their 
judgment to pi-opose it.” 

“ There is no hope?” 

“There is h&pe.^ The fimness and intrejV^difey of 
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Carl lieiizcl appear to men who are uuable to coiTiprc> 
hcnd bis motives, as if they borclereil on the miraculous; 
an J *011 ■ om condition they will consent to buy him, 
with a price of blood ^\'hich makes me shudder to think 
of.” 

‘‘ And that condition?” 

Excuse ine. Your knowing it would answer no 
purjiose, neither am I ^t liberty to tell. I have only 
further to say that all that Can be done is now in pro 
grc?s; and that one who never yet fainted under diffi¬ 
culties is at this moment perilling his life in the*CJiusc.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAWS OF THE OU aAWS. 


When Ida, after the conversation described in the last 
chapter, returned to her own apartment, it was fortunate 
for her that her mother had gone in search of her, else 
her dnshed cheek and restless eye would hare told a 
tale that ipight have brought upon her a maternal 
persecution not easy to bear in her present state of 
mind. As it was, she was at liberty to wander un¬ 
interrupted through the room, as?’ if lookmg for some¬ 
thing; to fly, every now and then, towards the window, 
^ forgetting that the only view it atforded^aa of an inner 
bourt, heaped np with ruins; to grow pale by fits, and 
moan and weep; and then spring upon her feet, and 
with cheeks glowing with •pride, compressed lips, and 
eyes darting fiery indignation through the tears that 
still hung trarohling on the lashes,* fix a daring and 
determined glance on the shadowy spectacle that swam 
before her. 

All doubts, if her heart had permitted any to linger, 
were now at an end. Carl loved her,* and was now 
about to lay down his head upon the block for her 
sake. This was the one idea that absorbed her mind 
for some time, and that perpetually recurred even in 
the midst of the wide and various reflections to which 
it was necessary to give np her faculties. A single 
hope, it seemed, remained. The banditti were willing 
to risk their lives for a consideration that was neither 
money nor safety. What could this object be that was 
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SO valuable as to outweigh with them even the thirst 
of gold? A terrible suspicion arose in the mind of Ida. 

it be so,” she cried, “ all is lost. Even were it 
possible to suppose that he loves mo so little as not to 
prefer his honom* to his love, there would be now no 
motive for the saciifice.* He must know, being in 
confidential communication with Schindcrliannes, that 
1 am safe; and the degmdation, which I dare not 
describe even to mv own mind, would be submitted to 
from cowanlice alone. Rather than this would I see 
liim, with my own eves, perish by the axo of the guil¬ 
lotine; ra||ior than this would I sit, with upturned face, 
at the foot of the scaffold, and smile at the red rain that 
splashed upon my brow I” 

The character of Liesc induced her still mo/c strongly 
to give way to this suspicion. Liese had evidently no 
moral perceptions either of honour or dishonour, as the 
words arc undei'stood in the world. Shg appeared to 
gloiy in her station'as the 'Nvife or mistress of an outlaw; 
and the deeper he plunged in crime, and consiiqucnt 
igiioniiny, the proiftlcr she would be of her husband. 
She seemed to enter con amore into the airs and state 
of a chieftaincss; and her eyes wore only suffused with 
tears, when she reflected that the power even of the 
famoiis Schinderhanues was circumscribed. 

Ida, however, did ampW justice to the esflmable parts 
of her character. She was evidently untaught, excejit 
by nature; and the impulse.s of her woman’s heart, 
w'hich to this interesting savage served instead of the 
laws of civilization, were in general amiable. She was 
ignorant of, or incapable of appreciating, the distiiiclions 
of vice and virtue as they are laid‘down by society; yet 
she was virtuous in the main by instinct. This coin- 
paTiion of a robber was kind, humane, generous, and 


‘ Yet UiU. mcoostoncy ia such 
As you too shall adore; 

1 could not lovd thee, dear, so much, 

I-^oved t not honcfiu: more.”— Lovblaok. 
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bigh-minded—capable ot* the truest friendship and the 
most devoted level 

MagdalenCj whom she would have liked better as a 
friend and companion, was altogether, as it appeared, 
of a different stamp; and, precisely for that reason, was 
less to be trusted to in an emergency like this. t:?he 
was one, Ida thought, who, when prompted by any 
feeling of womanly pity or generosity, would exhibit the 
noblest traits of feminine hardihood, which consists of 
endurance rather than action. She would implore a 
grace, and if refused, sit down and weep. She would 
save a friend, pro^^ded it did not involve the destruction 
of an enemy. She would bear the rack with a smile, 
but faint away if threatened with a sword. 

This judgment was no doubt Influenced by the extreme 
youth of Magdalene, and by the ^rlish beauty and in¬ 
nocence of her face; yet Ida should have known that 
woman is in some respects the converse of man, and 
that in her, the softest character, when acted upon by 
momentous circumstmices, is always the most enor<retic. 
But the reader is already able to detect her mistake, 
which will bo seen presently to be more important in its 
results than might be imagined. 

A day, passed over in such speculations; ajid then 
another. Wolfcnstein, as she had been told, was .at 
Mayence arranging for the mnscin; Liese was from 
home, if she could be said to have any settled home at 
all: and our heroine was left to the <langcrous society 
of her own thoughts. She became restless, feverish, 
almost mad. During the day, lihe either answered her 
mother incoherently, or gazed at her strangely, without 
comprehending what .she said. At night she started 
screaming from her sleep. Her appetite ivas gone; bto* 
cheeks was flushed; her eyes glittered; her step was 
quick, energetic, yet broken .and irregular. 

M^ame Dallheimer saw that her daughter was ill, and 
that her illness was more of the mind than the body; 
and she suspected for the first time, that her love for 
Benzel was more deeply rooted than she had supposed. 
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*i'hc appearanco and manner of Ida at last bocamo so 
alarming that the anxious mother, believing it to be almost 
;i question of life and death, waa half inclined to regret 
the decisive steps she had taken. By way of ascertaining 
the correctness of her suspicions, she at length ventured 
to mention the object of her daughter’s attachment, and 
spoke kindly pf one whose very name had long been an 
‘nterdicted word between them. 

Ida at hrst listened in te^Tor and astonishment. 
The spell wrought, however; her mind, that was only 
’onfnsed and oppressed, recovered its energy; she saw 
at onco her mother’s meaning, and dinging lfcv,ai*ms 
ronnd her neck, buist into a passion of tears. So long 
and bitterly did she weep, that Madame Dallheimer be- 
,'ame alarmed. 

“Look up, my daughter,” she cried: “lookup, my 
darling Ida I He shall bo yours, Mnce it isneeessaiy to 
preserve your life: I swear by all a mother’^lovc be shall 
* ■> yours I” 

“0 mother, mother,” murmured Ida through her 
“ you are tool^te; they have killed him!” Madame 
1 )allheimcr was not so entirely covered by the hard ernst 
of the world as not to be greatly shocked at this an- 
louncoment; and even when the circumstances w'ei*e 
« xplaincd, and she knew her daughter W'as in all pro- 
5/ability premature, she ^as so little aoPustomed to 
depend on accident or romance in her calculatioifs, that 
^hc gave up, not without tears, the unfortunate young 
(nan for lost; and then imped her thoughts towards the 
"^ask of consoling Ida feWa calamity that could not be 
avoided. 

The incident had rather a beneficial efiect than 
I otherwise on Ida’s mind; her tears relievetk her, and 
lohc took advantage of the comparative calm tc con- 
ider still more closely the circumstances of his situ- 
at ion. 

It waa evident that as yet her lover was safe, or the 
news of the catastrophe would have reached her ere now, 
Jhe distance being so inconsiderable. She was assured 
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that everything was in progress that could be done for 
the advantage of tho piisoner: but what was done for 
her own? Suppose the woiet to happen, which ^was 
nothing more than the probability, what could console 
her for her present inactivity? If Carl was indeed 
doomed to die, was he to die ^vithout a friend near him 
to whisper a parting blessing in his car?« ^ut again, 
if the plans of Schindcrhannes failed, was it not time 
that hers should commence? Was she to see him led 
out to tho block without an effort to save hhn? Ida 
knew not what she would do—^but she would do some¬ 
thing.* S^he would at least be on the spot to hear what 
Avas going on. If not admitted into the prison, she 
would at all events make onb of the crowd who feasted 
their eyes on the execution: she would wave her hand 
and scream forth his name till he heard her; and his 
last word, and last thought, and last look Avould be hers. 

The difficulty Avas how to escape from her mother 
and from the Liese had not returned, and was 

not expected that day; and Avithout her (‘xpresa per¬ 
mission, she knew that she could not wander aoovc a 
hundred yards from the house. At dark,* moreover, 
the outer doors of the building were surrounded, and 
could not be passed without an order. 

The wdndpw of the dressing-closet opened upon a 
court, the Avails of which appeared so ruinous, that she 
calculated on easily getting over them, if she could 
once effect her descent. Tho windoAv, however, was a 
considerable distance fiom tlg||ground, and the feat, if 
ventured upon at all, must be attempted in the eA ening 
twilight. Bnt having resolved to make her escape, and 
find her way to Bfrkcnfeld, eveiything else seemed 
easy; and, Avith wonderful serenity, she set about 
inaiinfacturing a rope out of a sheet to assist her 
descent 

The mother, whose restless thoughts had been left so 
long to feed upon themselves, that, like the Kilkenny 
cats, they appeared to have eaten one another up, Avas 
fey this time wearied CA-en to death of her captivity. 
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She went to bed almost every day immediately after 
dinner; and Ida hoped that she would thus bo able to 
sfe»l to her enterprise without obseiwation. 

When the fateful moment came, however, a feeling 
almost resembling remorse mingled with her generous 
enthusiasm. Her mother lay tranquilly on the bed, 
which in all probability she was henceforward to occupy 
alone; and Ida on some slight pretence drew near, and 
laid upon the ftirther pillow a note, containing some 
incoherent lines of explanation. 

“You are almost asleep, mother,’’said she; “give 
me the kiss of good night 1” 

“ It is not time—but there—” 

“And will you not bless me too? Indeed, I need 
it!” 

“God bless my child!” There was a fervour m 
Madame Dallheimer’s manner while she spoke—caught, 
no doubt, from the tone in wlpch the request had been 
made—which sent a thrill through the heart of Ida. 
She had felt a weakness gathering about her eyes, and 
but for this woulcl perhaps have wept an adieu: as it 
was, she turned away lu a kind of aw'C, and when she 
had shut herself up in the closet, tell upon her knees, 
and prayed fervently. Then, feeling calmed and 
strengthened by the exercise, she fastened the rope to 
a chest of drawers, which she had removed near the 
win«ldV; and throwing open the sash, and grasping lu r 
intended ladder firmly, she began her descent. 

Her fingers were T^aker or her body heavier than 
she imagined; for she had scarcely sunk beneath the 
window, when the rope spun through her hands, and 
she came to the ground with a heavy fall. The cir¬ 
cumstance, for a little while, confused her perceptions; 
and, with no distinct knowledge of the direction, she 
groped her way hastily through the ruins. On arriving 
at the wall it was far too entire and too lofty to be 
scaled; and in wandering along in search of an opening, 
or at least of some breaks that might serve for her feet, 
so much time was lost that' it was almost dark. Still 
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Ida would not despair, and at length her efforts were 
crowned with success. She was on the outer side of 
the buildings. 

Uow to find the road was the next question; for she 
wjis at present on quite a different side of the farm 
from the one she had proposed to herself for her descent 
on setting out. Even in this, however,, -she was 
fortunate. Stretching at random across the fields, in 
a very few minutes she found the road, or at least a 
road, and, tempted to believe hei*self guided by Provi¬ 
dence in the adventure, she pursued the track witli 
confiden/'G." 

The difficulties of the jonmey, so far, being now 
surmounted, Ida had time to be tei’rified. The nearest 
village was at a considerable distance, and the night 
threatened to become pitch dark. It was the very hour 
when evil spirits, Whether corporeal or incorporeal, 
walked the She grew more ijeiwous every mo¬ 

ment ; she started at every sound; and at length, as 
the tramp of horses in the distance met her ear, she 
sprang aside from the road, and hid* herself behind a 
tree. 

The sound approached with great rapidity, and re¬ 
sembled to Ida’s ear the tramp of a body of cavali’y. 
The horaeipcu at last came in sight, moving dimly in 
the gloom liktj shadows; and*whcJl they neared the 
place of her concealment, impelle^l by a fever of curiosity, 
she thrust her head between the branches, and gazed 
at them as they passed. 

The first person she recognised was Peter Schwarz, 
the next Wol&nsteia, and the next Carl Denzel. The 
party consisted of about twenty men, riding silently and 
sternly along; and from the Wds and limbs of some 
of them being bound up with handkerchiefs, it waf? evi¬ 
dent that they had just been engaged in some bloody 
fray. 

Ida neither screamed nor fainted: she pursued.the 
apparition with her eyes aa it swept past her, and then 
regaining the road, followed in its track. 
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Carl Benzel then was at freedom 1 There mingled 
not a touch of joy in this exclamation of her soul. In 
vain she tried to foel happy. 

*He is free!” said she aloud, “he is free I” A 
voice answered within— 

“ HowP' and her heart grew sick and faint. 

His deliverance had been effected by the band ol 
Schinderhannea. The condition was then performed, the 
compact sealed. What condition? What compact? 
Why was he there liding among the foremost in a 
troop of banditti ? Why did he not make nse of his 
recovered liberty to proceed to Mayence; ahd.if mo¬ 
lested on the way, throw himself upon the justice and 
common sense of the authorities? Was it to see her 
he endured such society? Even this did not satisfy 
her. Her heart was heavy, and only images of gloom 
and terror could find a place in h^r thoughts. 

When she rt^w^d the farm she wei^ boldly np to 
the principal entrance, and knocked loudly. There was 
no answer. She knocked again, beat at the door with 
a stone, screamed, still no answer. Ida pi-essed her 
hand on her brow, and inquired whether she "was not 
in a dream. 

What was to be doiie? She went round to the 
stable door and listened. The horsemen had arrived, 
for she heard the ^ilmfu? panting of the steeds; yet not 
single individual had remained to attemi them. She 
at length determined to find, if possible, the part of the 
wall by which alio had escaped, and so re-enter the 
•mclosure, and take her chance of getting back to her 
own apartment. The search was le^s laborious than 
vhe had expected, for in fact the place was not fifty 
yards from where she then stood; and, recognising it at 
once by the broken parts of the masonry, she quickly 
i'lambcred to the top, and looked down into the eburt. 

All was clear, and she was just about to commence 
her descent, when a sudden gleam of light from the 
body of the ruined edifice, which stood at a little diiSH 
tiuice in front, .alarmed her; and, shrinking down she 
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hid bcrsclf securely from observation, while at the same 
time a vista for her eye remained, through the frag- 
iheuts of the wall. 

A door had opened in the building, and au armed 
man, with a light in his hand, after standing motionless 
for an instant, came oat intq the court; and advancing 
within a few yards of the concealed spectator, stuck 
the torch into the gi'onnd, and stood still. This was 
the Baron Wolfenstem; and as the red light of the 
torch fell upon his features, in which sorrow, anger, 
and disdain were blended with a kind of wild dignity, 
Ida thougiit, she knew not why, of his description of 
the master-bandit, Schinderhannes. 

The next who followed was a young man, unarmed, 
and bareheaded, who, but for his height, might have 
seemed a woman in disguise, so much of womanly grace 
and delicacy appeared in his countenance. The traits, 
however, bore distinct marks of ori^outal extraction, 
and Ida perceived that he was a^ew. He walked 
with his arms folded across his bosom, and his eyes 
fixed upon the ground; and when he perceived that 
the torch was planted, he stood still without rai=>iug liis 
head. • 

Then came from thirty to forty wild-looking men, 
all armed to the teeth, and each with a torch in bis 
hand; and amon|N;hem were an agc4 Jew and a young 
woman of the same race. Ida gave a sigh of unutter¬ 
able relief as the cortege had apparently entered, and 
the door shut with a clang behind them. But the 
next moment it rc-opened, and he for whom she had 
been looking, in the eager hope of not finding, strode 
hastily into the court, and shouldering tlirougli the 
crowd, advanced to the front. The door shut again 
with a clang; and Wolfenstein, in a deep stern voice, 
gave the military order “Fall ini” and stopped up to 
the ranks liimself to look along the line. 

The bareheaded youth remained alone. He was 
standing within a few paces of the wall, behind which 
Ida was concealed; and the armed men, who quickly 
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formed themselves into a semicircle, were about six. 
times the space farther off. All was silence for some 
moments; bnt gradually the men began to talk ear¬ 
nestly, yet in a low voice, to each other, and a confused 
mominr ran along the line. 

At this moment the Je^h maiden stepped ont from 
the cornerVhere she stood with the old man, and ap¬ 
proached the youth. 

*'lshmael,^’ said she, quickly; but in a voice that 
conld only have been heard by him and Ida. 

“ Ishmael hears thee, Leah,” was the regjy. 

“ VVilt thou he warned?” she went on: “4t is not 
yet too late!” 

“ I am warned.” 

“ Thou didst once love me?” 

“ Ay.” 

“ Aud having gained my ‘love, thou cUdst cast it 
away.” ♦ ^ » 

“ Thou say’st it. The lovo that I gained I founa 
was not worth* preserving, jtnd therefore I cast it 
away.” 

“It is not that!—it is not that! I scorn thee, 
recreant .lew, who runnest after strange women and 
strange gods: but because of thy falsehood, 1 am even 
as’ a dishoiiourcL4womian in my trilqi^ ajad the maidens 
point the finger at me, and say—‘ There goes Leah, 
the love-forsaken P 1 will not hear it Wilt thou do 
justice, or brave revenge?” 

“ I have done justice. I have married her who 
trusted me.” 

“ It is false—thou canst not have done it!” 

“ It is true.” 

“Then perislil” and Leah retii*ed to the line. 

“ Prisoner,” said Wolfenatein, now approaching bun, 
* “ you have this day been delivered from the guillotine 
at the hazard of our lives. It is needless, therefore, to 
ijay, that we have no personal enmity to you, but are 
urged solely by ouv sworn duty to administer faithftilly 
the laws of the association. These laws, von are aware. 
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leave us no alternative. We cannot be mistaken in 
thcii' interpretation; for there is no quibble or obscurity 
ill them; neither is there any commutation of punish- 
m(*nt, or any other extension of mercy allowed. Wo 
ha\'e ourselves no power. Wo, as well as you, are 
sworn—dyoadfully, feaifully*^worn—-to bo faithful to 
the laws; and any one—even I* myself—who would 
presume to screen a transgression, would be hold to 
share the guilt of the transgressor, and suffer punish¬ 
ment as well as he. Our laws are few; they are ouly 
applicable^ to groat offences, such as strike at tluj 
existence of the association, the rest being left to 
the discretion of the chief. The punishment pre¬ 
scribed is alike in all —death, without hope—^^nthout 
reprieve. 

“ Being a sworn apprentice of the iissociatiou, you 
know ail this as well as I; but 1 reiieat it now, lest you 
may labour under any confvibion of mind in a situation 
of such peril, and throw away your life in the vaiu 
thought that you are Before one of those tribunals of 
the world whei’C law is a solemn farce, and justice a 
cheat and jjiockory. 

“ The crime of which you are accused is that of 
having divulged to a woman called Magdalene, on the 
night in which^y<|||^leff Treves by mjj^ orders, the secret 
of your destiny; a secret which you were sworn to keep 
hidden in the very depths of your heart, and the 
revelation of which paralyses our whole body. An 
apprentice wlio betrays that he is so is the most mis¬ 
chievous of traitors. He sets at nought the whole 
purpose and duty of the gTadc; and, by bringing upon 
himself the persecutions or temptations of the authorities, 
places in jeqjj^ardy the lives of us all.”* 

“ The w<>tflan Magdalene,” replied the Jew, is tlie 
wife of my bosom; her life is bound up in mine; yea* 
her soul is in the palm of my hand.” 

“You hear him?” said Wolfonstdn, turning an- 
xiouBly to the baud. 

“The law,”murmured they, “makesno distinction;” 
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anvi Uu‘ woriU, runuiug from ono end of the line to the 
other, ‘echoed like a groan through tlie couit. 

V* But he haa not confessed,” said the baron, hastily: 
“ tlicrc must be proof. Where are the witnesses ?” 
The old Jew Adouijah stood fortli. • 

“ By the memory of ifty oath,” said he, “ 1 heard 
the woi’ds «f hLs mouth when he spoke the secret into 
the ears of the Gentile woman Magdalene, who there-, 
upon fainted away.” 

“ The next; we must have two witnesses, since he 
is only a Jew.” Leah and Carl Benzel .advanced at 
the same moment; but the former retired. * 

“ The Jew has lied I” said our adventurer. 

“Bless him I bless him 1” murmured Ida, almost 
audibly. 

“ J was ill the room,” continued he, “ when Magda¬ 
lene fainted in the arms of Ishihael, and I swear that 
Adouyah was not present.” • 

“ That carries it for tlie prisoner 1” exclaimed Wol 
fenstein. “TheJew has lied.” The men murmured. 

“ He has grown grey in our service,” said they; 
“ weigh the testimonies I” 

“ Can you otfor any proof, Benzel ?” demanded the 
Iferou, anxiously. 

“ He shall convict himself I” said d^e^zel, and drag¬ 
ging the old man from the shade into which ho had 
slunk, he brought him withm the play of the torch¬ 
light. 

“Look thcie!” continued he; “all you wlvo have 
eyes and hearts, look upon this man. Du you ask for 
proof that he is a liar? Can you not read it in his 
eyes? Is it not written in oveiy line of his face, that 
lie is a mean, cold, cruel, cowardly, traitorous viilaiii?” 

“ He is a Jew!” cried Leah, stepping forward indig¬ 
nantly—“ he is one of the wandering childi-en of the 
captivity, and therefore every rufhan who chooses may 
jibe upon his countenance. Are ye men, and will ye 
not stand by your friend ? Are ye brethren, even in 
guilt, and will yc not ppte^ your brother ? Listen to 
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me—I demaiul it in the name of those laws which yon 
dare not disobey—for 1 too am a witness.” 

Stand oiFl” said the bond. “ To the ranks allbnt 
Leah. Hear her I Hear her I” and when Carl Benzol 
obeyed, *they received him with loud munhurs, which 
continued for some time. 

Leah turned to the prisoner during the confusion, 
and Ida could see that her brow flushed and then grew 
pale alternately more than once before she spoke. 

“Ishmaell” said she, at length, but in a depressed 
and agitated voice. 

“ here am I.” 

“ There is yet time! speak the word.” 

“ What word?” demanded Ishmael, who looked like 
a man in a dream. 

“ Life, or death.” 

“DeathI death 1” replied the Jew, 

“ So be it!^’ and Leah, after a look, a strange, long 
look, filled doubtless with the hopes and memories of 
years, turned away, and advancing into the full blaze of 
the torches, delivered her testimony. 

Her face was as pale as marble; her eyes fixed; her 
lips cold and rigid; she looked like a beautiful status 

“ By the memory of my oath,” said she, iu a cam, 
clear voice, dhat betrayed not the slightest tremor, 
“ even I, Leah, the daughter of Adonijah, did hear the 
words of Ishmael when he spoke the secret into the 
ear of his paramour.” There was a dead silence for 
some moments; and then Wolfenstein advanced again 
to the prisoner. . 

“The testimony inclines against you,” said he. 
There was a loud murmur among the band, and some 
voices cried “ To the vote!” 

“ The testimony inclines against you,” repeated the 
baron sternly, and laying an emphasis on the word 
which bad caused the murmur, “ The Jew, if wc arc 
to believe a Christian, whom I know to be a man of 
honour, has peijnred himself; and the Jewess being his 
daughter, may therefore 4»e at least suspected. We 
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cannot clear yonr honour as you now stand; for with 
U 3 justice does not lean to the side of mercy. Sinco 
your conduct appears in so dubious a lights we must 
demhnd a pledge for our own safety: let Magdalene .take 
the oaths, and become indeed the wife of your bosom.” 

“Magdalene! Never! Have I not borne her away 
from her kinsmen and her people? Have I not steeped 
her young life in bitterness; and led her, even at noon¬ 
day, through the darkness of the shadow of death? 
Wouldst thou have me do moi*e? ‘ Wouldst thou have 
me rob her of the purity of her thoughts and the in¬ 
tegrity of her mind ? Wouldst thou have me isew with 
guilt, even as with a seven times heated iron, the 
wounds of her bleeding heart? Never! let me die the 
death, if this cup cannot pass from my lips; but Mag¬ 
dalene, though not bom to be happy, shall never become 
base.” 

Wolfenstein drew a pistol from" his girdle, and Ben¬ 
zol rushed forward. * 

“ Coward I” shouted he, “would you slay an innocent 
man? Turn youf weapon on me, for I am armed, 
and can return the shot I” Ida bent over the wall, re¬ 
gardless of concealment, her eyes, heart, soul, fixed 
upon the face of her lover. ThereVas no risk of detec¬ 
tion, however. The interest of that wild group was 
turned Avith such absorbing intensity upon*tho principal 
actors, that they would not have started at a thunder¬ 
bolt. 

“Is he guilty, or not guilty?” demanded Wolfen- 
stcin. 

“Gniltyl” cried the hand with one voice, that rose 
like the howl of wolves upon the ejir. 

“It is false!” shouted Benzel, drawing a pistol from 
his belt with one hand and his sword with the other; 
“ cowards, it is false I But if you wUl commit murder, 
by the holy heavens, there will be at least two vic¬ 
tims!” and he levelled his pistol at the Head of Wolfen¬ 
stein. 

“Remove him!” said the latter calmly; and after a 

N • 
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desperate but momentary straggle, iu which he never 
ceased to shout “Murder I murder I” Benzel was dis¬ 
armed and dragged to the rear. 

“Ishmael,” said the baron, advancing close to his 
side, “a word would save you yet—a single word! 
Speak 1 I know you do not fear death; but remember 
Magdalene, how lonely, how friendless ^he will be. 
Speak; the pistol is at your ear; cry ‘hold!’ if you 
would live, if not—” 

“ Firel” The baron pulled the trigger at the word, 
and Ishmael fell to the ground a dead man. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TUJ5 WATCH OF THE DEAD. 

“Where :iiii I?” cried Ida, “help, mother!* i )iave 
had such a divam!” It was no dream. She was lying 
among tlie ruins on the outer side of the wad, from 
which she had fallen senseless, as the pistol-^hot rang 
in her cars. She knew that she must have lain a con¬ 
siderable time, for it w^as now pitch. dark; her limRs Avefe 
stiff Avith cold; and the blood Aras frozen upon her 
temple, Avhich in her fall had come in contact Avith one 
of the stones. 

What was she to do? How could she tell that they 
had rcuuoved tlic dead body? and if not, could her soul 
sustain the horror, not of its sight, but of its touch? 
When groping' in the dark, her foot might perhaps plash 
in the blood of Avhat had but just now been a human 
bt'ing, strong in health, and glorious in youlhful beauty? 

Another image, howcA'Cr, still more dreadful, pre¬ 
sented itself to her imagination. She did not now 
inquire AA'licther Carl Benzel was or Avas not leagued in 
the fclIoATfthip of guilt. He had offended, beyond hope 
of forgiveness, the very wretches whom she had just 
seen commit a cold-blooded mimlcr, for what it appeare*! 
to her Avould be reckoned, compared with his, only a 
vwiiai.transgresston. 2'wo corpses, by this time, in all 
pTObabilitv,*litrrth(m the gor>' earth; and Ida, as soon 
as the idea assumed a definite shape in her fancy^ 
instead of shrinking back with double rtipugnance, sprang 
suddenly upon the side of the wall, and in an instant 
was at the top. 
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The armed airay had disappeared; and the scene of 
noise and strife and struggling was as silent as the dead, 
for whom it had become a grave. A single torch was 
stuck in the earth, beside a long, dark, formless object, 
at the further end of which knelt a human figure, the 
head covered with a black hood, that hung down almost 
till it touched what appeared to be the seibject of her 
prayers or meditations. 

Ida, relieved from her more selfish terrors, crept down 
the wall, oppressed with a feeling of awe which almost 
seemed to interdict her breathing, and approached the 
dead. body. She hesitated for some time before daring 
to disturb the mourner; but at length the silence, 
broken even by a sigh, seemed so terrible, that In a 
sudden panic she pronounced the name of Magdalene. 

It was Magdalene. She raised her head at the voice, 
and throwing back her hood, disclosed a face so pale, so 
wan, so deathlike, and at the same time so sweet, so 
pure, so delicately beautiful, that she seemed more like 
a spirit than a woman. 

“ My poor girl,” said Ida, sinking on her knees, and 
folding her in her arms—“ my poor Magdalene, let me 
weep with yon!” 

Magdalene looked strangely in her face, while an 
expression almost resembling a smile passed over her 
girlish features. ' • 

“ WeepP' said she—“ and with Tne? Oh no—no— 
no—^not yet; there Is more to be done. Could I weep, 
think you, with him iyiiig there?—and his blood cir¬ 
cling and curdling round my feet? Why, it is not cold 
yeti—and do you talk to me of tears? no, no,—there 
is something must come before that!” 

Yon talk wildly, jMagdalcne, and look wildly, but 
it is uo wonder. Lean your head on my bosom, my 
poor girl, and try to think more softly:—^think of his 
kindness—^his love—^his beauty, and then weep ; yout 
teiups will do you good.” 

What 1 we^f I weep I—^with such a sighs before my 
eyes! 1 weepl—with a sound like that is my cars! 
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It is impossible. But you arc only looking; you do not 
hear. Can it be that you are so perfect in one faculty, 
and so dull in another? Hushl” 

“What is it?” asked Ida, breathlessly. 

“ Hush—hark I” 

“ What is it, in the name of Heaven?” Magdalene 
rose slowly from the side of her shrinking friend, till 
her form seemed to expand to more than mortal stature. 

“ What is it?’’ replied she—“ Can you look at that^ 
and ask what it is? It is the cn) ofhlood! 

“ But if you cannot weep with me, dear lady, you 
can vatch for me. Wrap this mantle rouhcU your 
shoulflcrs; there;—now draw the hood over your face, 
and kneel down at my husband’s head. Promise me 
that you will not let them bury him till I come back.” 

“ I will do what I can, Magdalene,” said Ida, who 
believed her to be labouring under* a temporary aliena¬ 
tion of mind—“but you forget that h^e I am as 
powerless as yourself.” 

“j\las, I did indeed forget! I did not wish to see 
his face again till T/tew, for fear the very dead should 
frown on me; but now I cannot go without bidding 
him farewell, lest they hide him for ever from my eyes.” 
She knelt down by the side of the body, and with a 
slow and trembling hand uncovered the face. She 
gazed for many moments without speakihg, and ap¬ 
parently without breathing, till her bosom at length 
began to move, and then to throb convulsively with 
those painful sobs that are imac^ompanied by tears. 

“Ishmaell Ishraaell” she cried—^*my love! my 
lord! my life 1 Will you not answer me? Will you 
not speak one word to your poor, lonely, friendless girl? 
You were my first and my last, ray only, my all I My 
bosom thrilled and trembled to your voice, like the 
strings of a harp to the touch of the minstrel. I was 
without mother and without father, \vithout sister, 
without brother; and you were all to me in one. You 
led me on; you held mo up; you watched oveT me I 
Every thought of my soul was your^ every wish of my 
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heart, every dream /)f my fancy I And now you are 
here. Oh, would that I had died in your stead—^my 
kind, my generous, my high-hearted, my good, my true, 
my brave, my beautiful! 

“ Let your arms enfold me once more, unconscious 
though they be. There, press me closer to your bosom 
—closer—closer. And now, kind friend} true lover, 
sweet husband—^with cold lips to colder, and a breaking 
heart to a broken one—farewell! farewell! farewell!” 
Magdalene, when she had finished her sad adieus, (hw 
the covering again over the fiice of the corpse, and after 
smoothing (lown the wrinkles of the temporary shroud, 
rose lip. Without a cloak, without a Imnnet, with bare 
neck, and a silken sash round her waist, she looked so 
girlish, and so beautiful withal, that Ida’s heart ached 
more and more as she looked upon her. 

“ How unfit a creature,” thought she, “to strive with 
a world like this! Whither can she have taken it into 
her poor head to go? But it matters not. The ex¬ 
citement which now makes her look like some fair corpse 
animated by enchantment, will soon dissolve; then her 
head will bow, and her heart break, and so she will die.” 
Magdalene, in the midst of these reflections, pressed 
her silently in her arms, kissed her on the brow, and 
then climbing up the wall of the court, disappeared on 
the other side. 

When Ida was left alone, watching by the dead 
body, the mystic and indefinite form of which was 
barely visible in the light of the solitary torch, she was 
unable to repress those undefinable feelings which curdle 
the blood and make the akin creep. The flame, as it 
waved in the wind, produced, by the shifting of the 
lights and shadows, the appearance of living motion; 
strange forms swam before her eyes, and invisible lips 
breathed in her ear; and at last the shuddering girl 
imagined that the body stirred. Just at this moment, 
a door closed sjowly and softly behind her; and she 
heard approaching the measured tread of a man. 

Her first thought was of a spiritual visitation, and 
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her second of murder; aTit[ she with difficulty repressed 
the shriek that rose to her lips. Sternly, however, the 
slow^oot approached; and when it stopped by her side, 
so great a mastciy had terror acquired over her reason, 
that Iier flesh shrank and quivered as she awaited the 
blow. The midnight visiter stood silent for many 
miiiutos; notfeven his breathing was heard; and at length 
Ida imagined that her senses had deceived her, and 
that lie whom she supposed to stand tall, still, and 
majestic by Bfer side was only a phantom of her-own 
creation. 

She was speedily undeceived; for a man’s hand was 
laid upon her shoulder, and a voice spoke in her ear. 

“My poor girl!” were the words, “my poor unhappy 
girl! (xod knows I would rather that I myself lay 
there to-uight than hel” 

It was the voice of Carl Benzef. Ida was just about 
to throw back the hood, and spring upon her feet, when 
a sutidcii qualm came over her heart; she remembered 
the equivocal position in which her lover stood, and 
unable in the suddenness of the meeting to fix upon 
any line of conduct, she resolved to remain silent, and 
defer his recognition till she had time for thought. 

“ Ay, shrink,” continued he, “ even from the voice 
of friendship. Shrink into your widowed self, my poor 
Magdalene; grieve—weep, as one who will not be 
coniforted: for he was worthy of your tears, my noble, 
generous, gallant friend! worthy to live in a woman’s 
eye, worthy to be buried in a woman’s heart.” He 
sank upon his knees beside the corpse, and, rjusing the 
cover, looked for some time at the dead face. 

“ Hei'oic youth,” he exclaimed, breaking into soli¬ 
loquy, “how vain was your friendship! For Ida I 
gave up my lite, b*t it was too worthless a sacrifice: 
they demanded more, and I gave up my honour. Why, 
. IshmacI, did you preserve the one, since you could not 
redeem the other? As for you, Magdalene was yonrs 
in good report and in evil report, in life and in death; 
had you steeped your hand in murder she would havo 
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kissed it.” Ho started upon,his feet and walked hur¬ 
riedly away, then returning— 

** Magddene,” he said, ** you may think it harsh and 
cruel in me to disturb you in the midst of your grief; 
but the circumstances admit of no delay. There are 
two ladies at the farm who depart to-morrow for May- 
ence, after the obsequies of your husbandand under 
their protection it is intended that you travel. In the 
course of the journey there will no doubt arise some 
conversation on the circumstances of your'^life; and as 
my name^ however woven np with your later histoiy% 
is alto^,ther unconnected with the fate of Ishmael, let 
me implore you not to utter the ill-staired sound at 
all. It would be vain—^worse than vain—^for I shall 
never see her more. Do yon promise?— 

“Did you hear, Magdalene?” continued he, after a 
pause, “ or are your senses still wholly absorbed by the 
spectacle before you?” and bending on one knee by 
her side, he raised, slowly and tenderly, the hood that 
covered her face. 

“Gracious Heaven, is this a dream? Ida Dallhei- 
merP* They gazed at one another for some moments. 
At last Carl rose from his knee: he hesitated, then 
walked sUently away. 

“Benzel,”,8aid Ida, bursting into tears, “is it thus 
we meet—and part?” 

' “ We have not met,” replied Carl, mournfully; 
“ there is now a gnlf between us which you will not 
and which I dare not overleap. Yeu see me here, and 
you have heard my words; the tale therefore is told— 
told like the whisper of a dream, of which we only hear 
enough to make us shrink and shudder, although too 
little to allow us to understand why we do so. 

“ Your ransom is paid, and you 4eave this place to¬ 
morrow with Madame Dallheimer, for Mayence. It 
was my wish to have seen you before your departure; 
I had many things to say to you—^mv ^heart, indeed, 
was bursting wth its fulness; but now 1 cannot remem¬ 
ber a word.” 
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‘‘Try,’* said Ida in a broken voice; “let us not 
part so.” 

“ j(t is impossible. Since I saw you last, my life has 
been like a dream, strange, wild, and fantastic; and it 
is no wonder that the same visionary character -should 
have been impressed upon my thoughts, which pei-vaded 
even my actions. I reasoned upon shadows; I hoped 
absurdities; but this night has ended all. I now know 
my own position. Dead witness, my heart has received 
your evidence 1” 

“ I witnessed the deed,” said Ida, “ and yo^r bravo 
and noble efforts to save him.” • 

“They were but a debt,” replied Carl. “I was in 
prison, surrounded by bayonets, and still mort; impas¬ 
sable walls; chained like a wild beast, and only waiting 
for the light of another day to die.^ It was then that 
Ishmacl, influenced partly by his own noble heart, and 
partly by the grateful and admirable Magdalene, held 
out his hand to save me. Ho took my place in the 
dungeon, locked my fetters on his own limbs, and bade 
me be free.” Ida suddenly caught the dead man’s 
hand in hers, and pressed her lips to it, with tears and 
sobs. Carl was agitated. He seemed about to rush 
towards her, but by a strong effort ho resisted the 
impulse, and folding his ^rms tightly ovej his bosom, 
retired still further into the gloom. 

“ But all this would have been unavailing,” continued 
he. “ Wandering in the court of the prison, shut in by 
lofty walls, what could I have done? At that moment, 
the gentle, delicate, fair, and fragile Magdalene was at 
my side like a spirit; she led mo by the hand as if 
I had been an infant, transported me through guards 
and gates; and at length, through the energy of her 
woman’s will, and the keenness of her woman’s wit, 
I breathed the free air of heaven again.” Ida was silent 
for some moments. It was a stranger who had been 
the delivering angel of her lover! 

“ Tshmael w'as free,” said she at last; “ you paid the 
debt?” 
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“ It is true,” replied Carl “ I forgot that I was a 
citizen, and only remembered that I was a man? 

“Itwas mj first mr/ie,”continued he bitterly; “and 
even now the fetters are riveting and the axe sharpen¬ 
ing for the outlaw Benzel” 

“And will they kill you,” exclaimed Ida, starting 
up and clasping her hands, “for such a deed? But 
how was it executed? who were your companions?” 

“I accuse no one.” She knelt down again by the 
side of the corpse, and leaned her face upon her hands. 

“And^ now, Ida,” said Carl, “allow me to question 
in my turn. Why and how are you\ here?” 

“ I made my escape this evening,” she replied, “ by 
scaling the walls, with the intention of proceeding ^ 
Birkeufeld to visit one who was in prison there for my 
sake. I encountered him, however, riding through the 
gloom with a troop of banditti; and returning by yonder 
broken wall, i saw a cruel and cowardly murder peipe- 
trated by his comrades.” 

“You scaled these walls; you set out alone and at 
xiight, to wander through a strange country, filled, as 
you well knew, with dejBpcrate men—and all for me I 

“Ida Dallheimerl I did not quite forget what I 
wished to say to you before parting. It was not so 
much want of memory as want of courage that tied my 
tongue. When I consmled to live, it was my intention, 
as soon as I had secured your liberty, to have asked 
you—^to have inquired—I say, to have endeavoured to 
discover—^whether—ho stopped in agitation, gaspuig 
as if to recover breath. 

“AVhetber I would consent,” prompted Ida, “to 
become the wife—nay, that would be too high an 
honour, besides being out of character—^whether I 
would consent to become the mistress of a robber I” 

“I thank you, Ida,” said Carl, bitterly; “that has 
restored me to composure. My intention was to have 
informed you tha|: drcumstancea compelled me to absent 
myself firom your society for a certain time; and to 
have asked you whether I might hopes, if all was well 
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with me at the cud of the period, to find your affection 
unchanged. This was one of my dreams: it was dissi* 
pated to-night by the sound of a pistol-shot. 

“Vhe remains of lsl»mael will be cared for; they 
eliall be watched by me—a service I owe to friendship 
and gratitude. Will you permit me in the meantime 
to show 3 ^or the way to Madame Dallheimer’s apart¬ 
ment?’’ 

“ I wdll w'atch myself,” said Ida, struggling with her 
tears. 

“ It must not be. The night is cold, aud^'ou have 
need of rest; for your journey commences early^iii the 
morning. Your presence here, besides, is uukao^vu to 
the uimates of the house, who are all in bed; and X 
cannot answer for the consequences, if they discox'crcd 
that you witnessed the execution.” Ue walked away, 
as he spoke, towards the door, and Ida followed him. 

It was so dark, and the ground was sowuneveu, that 
.she stumbled almost at every step; yet he did not offer 
his arm. They at length reached the passage which 
led to her own apartment. 

“ Farewell 1” said he. Ho half held out his hand, 
but instantly withdrew' it, as ho saw that Ida’s hung 
motionless by her side. 

Farewell 1” he repeated. “This episode in your 
life is ended. Go, rest—go, sleep; and when you awake 
to-morrow, thindc that it was a dream 1” Ida remained 
confused and bewildered for a moment, endeavouring to 
consider wliat she ought to reply. When she raised 
her eyes again, he was gone. She flew to a window of 
the ruin, which looked into the court, and saw him 
gliding through the dark like a spirit. Her heart beat 
madly; her lips half unclosed; but still she hesitated. 

“ IlenzcU” she at length almost shrieked. It w'as 
too laic. He was gone I 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THINKINa AND ACTING. 

Ida neither rested nor slept that night. When the 
first transports of i^adame Dallheimcr at the recovery 
of her daughter were over, she prudently recommended 
the wearied runaway to go to bed, declaring, with 
many tears, that she would no longer oppose a marriage 
which seemed to be ordained by Heaven. She little 
knew the agopy which this promise inflicted upon her 
to whom it was intended as a precious balsam, llie 
mother only knew that Oail had escaped, and was 
wholly unacquainted with the impassable banicr which 
now existed against his union with Ida. 

The reflections of the young lady, it may be supposed, 
as she lay on her uneasy bed, were of the most harass¬ 
ing nature. 

At one time she bitterlj^ regretted her delay in 
calling him back till it was too late for him to hear; 
and she even accused herself of irresolution for not 
endeavouring to find out the place again w^here she 
knew he would remain the whole night watching the 
dead. At another period in her meditations, she would 
ima^ne the circumstance to have been the most for* 
tonate that could have occurred. Why had she wished 
him to return? she inquired; what more could she say 
than had already been said? Would the word “fare¬ 
well” from her lips, or the touch of her cold and 
trembling band, have ma4e the parting easier? Was 
not the omission rather a kindness even to him, cutting 
short at once any lingering hope, any boyish dream. 
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that seemed even to the last moment to have clung 
about his heart? 

There was one part of her conduct, however, the 
thoii^ht of which pained and almost maddened her. 
Was his punishment—since punishment she believed it 
to be—not severe enough without the addition of 
insult? What right had she to add bitterness to bit¬ 
terness, and convert the rod of iron into a rod of scor¬ 
pions? For whose sake had he become what he was? 
For her sake he had lent himself at first to the designs 
of the banditti; and for her sake, she kne^, she felt, 
he had at last enrolled himself in their numberi But 
how this had come about she could not tell; neither 
could she comprehend by what madness of reasoning he 
had succeeded in deceiving his judgment. ' 

If she could but see him, she thought, for a moment, 
to say, that at the time she had spoken so unkindly in 
reference to his dream she was in a dream herself, and 
to tell him that she parted in grief and pity, nnmingled 
with any harsher, feeling, she wonld be happy. Con¬ 
venient word I which means anything but what is. 

She rose unrefreshed as soon as it was daylight, and 
prepared for their departure. An idea had occurred to 
her which gave some relief to her mind: she imagined, 
from her knowledge of the character of Cari Beussel, 
that he would not be satisfied with merely giving orders 
for their safe conveyance, but would himself see them 
at least to the frontiers of what was commonly reckoned 
the countiy of Schinderhannes. If this should be the 
case, even though he hung upon their rear, as a distant 
outrider, she determined, if it could, not be done but by 
her leaving the carriage, to speak'to him once more, and 
to bid him sorrowfully, though firmly, farewell. , 

This thought amused her for some time; but as the 
mottling wore on she began to get anxious. It seemed 
as if they were forgotten; and at times an indistinct 
and tumultuous sound reached her ear from the re¬ 
moter parts of the bnilding. After a while she became 
agitated and alarmed. She remarked that the servant 
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had failed to appear with breakfast; and without even 
a word to her mother, she ran out hastily to see w'hat 
had happened. 

Everything was in confusion. Men, womenC and 
children were hurrying here and there; messengers 
were coming and going; horsemen galloping, as if for 
life and death, across the fields, to and from every point 
of the compass. 'While Ida was gazing at this strange 
scene, she saw the servant-girl approaching lier, with 
much glee in her face. 

“Are,you not glad, madam?” said she—“you are 
goingway from the farm.” 

“And is everybody else going too,” a^^kod lda, 
“that they are making such a distuihaiicc?” 

“T.a, no, madam; I see no disturbance, not I; they 
are manning as quietly as possible. You nmsi know 
the master has received warning that the troublesome 
soldiers and tgend’armes, who will never let him alone 
long at a time, are marching upon the farm, and so it 
is necessary for him to leave us without ceremony. But 
should you not like to see your own oarriago, which 
they are getting ready round the comer there? How 
I should like to ride in such a carriage!” 

Ida followed her mechanicafly. The intelligence was 
like a deatl^j^blow to the hqpes she had almost im- 
coiiscionsly entertained. The daring act, in which 
Benzel had doubtless been the ringleader, had, it 
seemed, awakened the indignation of the anthorities; 
the whole country was by this time alanned; and if he 
escaped at all, it could only be by devoting himself to 
' voluntary exile. Before, the question appeared to lie 
between herself and*her lover; his disgi*ace had dis- 
solve^ the cloa| connexion between them; and she only 
waited for an opportunity to bid him gently and sorrow- 
fniJy farewell. Now entered the authorities, however, 
into the scene; with a view in the distance, through a 
vista of soldiers and gend^armes, of the guillotine! This 
change of circumstances operated a corresponding change 
in tho sentiments of Ida. Carl rose considerably in 
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her estimation—although not so high as her hand; for 
to a woman, when her heart is young (w'hich does not 
depend on the lapse of time), an unmolested bandit 
may IV the object of scorn or hate, but hunted by the 
police, and hooted by the rabble, he is sure to become 
a hero. • 

On turning the comer, she indeed saw her mother’s 
carriage; and superintending, quietly but zealously, Iho 
operation of preparing it for the journey, Carl Benzel 
himself. 

He bowed gravely, and touched hia hat as she 
approached. This from him! and to her! *\V<hat a 
mockeiy! 

“ You too,” said she—^lior anxiety contending with 
a feeling jilmost of indignation—‘*you, too, are about 
to set out on a journey. 1 eocpected to have had your 
escort in mine.” 

“nie expectation was reasonable,” he .replied: “I 
hoped to have given myself the satisfaction of knowing 
that yon were safe j but circumstances have put it out 
of my power.” 

“You arc in danger! You fly from the persecution 
drawn upon you by your generous gallantry 1” 

“ It is a ^mistake. The yoimg widow of Ishmael 
comes, at the head of a large military force, to demand 
retribution for the blood of her husband.” * 

“ And what have you to do with that?” 

Cai*l was silent. 

“Speak! You did not slay him; on the contrary, 
you risked your life—for the second time that day—^to 
save him. Why do you fly from his avenger?” 

“ Because it is my fate.” . Ida burned away to con¬ 
ceal her tears. ’ 

“ You are still angry with me,” said l^arl, approjich- 
ing. “ This is unjust. I may have reasoned ill, but it 
was only because 1 loved too well.' There is now, 
however, hope that in a few days more I may be able 
to see you again, and explain to you fully my history 
since we parted at Aix-la-ChapeUo,” 
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“ In a few days more I” 

“The hope, however, T am bound to say, is but 
slight. The force of the authorities is strong, and 
spread like a net across the country; they have hj this 
time, in all probability, heard that Schinderhsfimos is 
preparing to cross the Rhine; and if so, it will be a 
trial of speed, as to which body shall %st reach the 
banks of the river. The knowledge of Magdalene, 
however, I happen to know, is so accurate—^for Ishmael, 
having broken his oath, did not stop at a half confidence 
—that I have no doubt whatever of our meeting, were 
it only tt the water’s edge; and in that case, ray.com¬ 
rades are determined to risk an engagement with tho 
military.” * 

“ Great Heaven!” 

“The probability therefore is, that many of us will 
be slain, and many taken. If I escape with life and 
liberty, yot^ shall hear from me, or see me, even if it 
be for the last time.” Carl, with a slight inclination, 
hardly amounting to an adieu, turned away as he spoke. 
There was a harshness in his mariher which reminded 
her of the night of their former parting; and Ida 
paused in a kind of panic. Wlien she raised her eyes 
to address him he was gone; the carriage was ready, 
the horses yoked, and Madame Dallheimcr just turn¬ 
ing the coAer, accoutred for the journey, and piloted 
by the servant-girl. 

Ida ded, rather than walked, from the presence of 
her mother. She coasted along the side of the house, 
arrived at the farm-door, walked in mechanically, and 
found her way to the hall where the petition of JMag- 
delene had been heard. It was filled with armed men, 
among whoAi were the terrible, and to her still mystic, 
Wolfenstein, il*eter Schwarz, and others, whom she 
remembered to have seen. Instead of shrinking back, 
however, she went boldly in. 

“The lady has made a mistake,” said the baron, with 


* This Is not exaggeration. 
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a stern politeness; “let some one show her to her 
carriage.” 

“I am not mistaken,” replied Ida; “my err^d is 
to Madame Buckler.” 

“ Sl:^ is busy—she is engaged,” said some one, im¬ 
patiently. 

“ I must speak with her—and shall P'* Wolfeiistein 
immediately strode towards the door where she stood, 
and with his usual glcesome smile, except in the eyes, 
motioned her to follow him. At tlie end of a long 
corridor, some of the chambers of which were wholly 
ruined, and let in the daylight, there was one 6f Jitter 
aspect, being entire in the walls, and provided with a 
door. Here the baron entered, without knocking, and 
Ida keeping close at his heels, notwithstanding the 
horror and aversion he inspired, found herself in the 
chamber of Madame Buckler. 

The lady was reclining in an arm-chair; her chin 
resting on her hand; her beautiful hair in still wilder 
confusion than ever ; her zone unclasped; and her 
scarlet riding-dress covered with mud on the skirts. 

“ I have brought you a visiter, Licse,” said the 
baroii, gaily. She waved her hand with a gesture 
almost of scom; but did not raise her eyes. 

“She is out of temper,” whispered he; “it is the 
way you know with fine ladies I Well, !• shall leave 
you to wait a change of wcatlier, or else dare the storm 
as you choose;” and Wolfenstein, with anotlier bow' 
and smile, retired. 

Ida,, who was not so well acquainted as the reader 
probably is by this time, with the identity of the baron 
and Master Johann Buckler, was, greatly surprised at 
the twins of familiarity on which the former stood, or 
pi-esumed himself to stand, with the lady of the bau- 
dit-clucf. JVIattcrs of more moment, however, now 
occupied her attention; and advancing to the sofa, she 
sat down by the side of Madame Buckler, and laid her 
hand upon lier shoulder. 

Liese started and looked round. 

n 
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Forgive me, madam,” said Ida—“ but at a mo¬ 
ment like this, I cannot stand upon cerpmony—” 
Madumc had sprung upon her feet, and was^ flying to¬ 
wards an inner door: but suddenly cheeking* he^elf in 
her flight, she wheeled round, and advancing almost as 
quickly as she had retreated— 

“You come to upbraid us I” she cried,, in a tone of 
threatening—“You co^e to slab me tlirough iny hus¬ 
band! What have you to say? Wliat do yon know? 
How dare you pry, into tilings that do not concern 
you? Hence—away!” and she shook back her long 
tresses impatiently, stamped her foot, and waved her 
hand with a gesture, half of command, half of defiance. 

Ida was amazed. The cheeks of Liese, always warm, 
seemed now red hot; her eyes flashed lightning; and 
the veins of her neck and temples swelled and blackened 
with passion. 

“ I do not know what you mean,” said Ida, with¬ 
out rising; “ 1 came to insult no one: as for your hus¬ 
band , I never saw him—if you can listen to me coolly, 
I would fain speak with you.” ^ 

“You never saw my husband! You never saw 
Johann Buckler I You never saw the Baron Wolfen- 
stein— 

“ Ah!” The truth flashed at once .through her 
brain. ' ' 

“Lies?^” said she, “I did not come to insult you— 
I did not wish to add to your—^j’oiir—grief;—I was 
not even aware that—^that—” 

“Were you not, indeed?” said Liese, tlu-owiiig her¬ 
self with an affected laugh upon the sofa. “ You were 
not aware that my husband was the famous robber of 
the Rhine? Or, being so, did you think it strange 
that he should be obliged to—to—^T\diat is that you 
say?—did you say—” 

“1 did not speak.—Compose yourself, madam.” 
“Had it been in the field! Had it been man to 
man—steel to steel—^pistol to pistol! Had his gripe 
been on his throat, his knee on his labouring breast. 
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the glare of hate in the victim’s closing eye, the froth 
of impotent rage on his freezing lip!— 

“Ida Dallheimer,—and herd What have 1 said? 
What\o you want? Speak! speak quickly, and be- 
goner^ 

“ I cannot speak quickly, or you coaid not under¬ 
stand me. You must be calm; for I will not go till 
you hear me. 0 Liese, is it my part to iusult your 
grief? Who aiu I? AVhat is he wl»om I love as 
strongly as you love, your homicide husband 

“ 1 do not love him—now!” 

“ 'fhat is untrue.” 

“It is untrue 1 It is untrue!” and Liese, throwing 
her arms round her neck, wept convulsively. 

“ Why are, you here?” said she at last, raising her 
head. “I have ordered yoiii’ carriage, and procured 
your dt'livcrance free of ransom. What further grace 
have yon to demand from the outlaw’s witi??” 

“I wish to accompany you in your flight,” said Ida; 
“I wish to go witli*you across the Ithme.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“ Benzol tells me that he mmt go.” 

“And that once in safety over the other side of the 
river, hols free? But what then! Why would yofi 
subject yourself to so liazju'dons a journey 2” 

“To tend his wound.s, if he ^ wounded; to hasten 
him in the flight, if conquered; to conflriu his finn- 
ncss, if wavering; to die for him;—to die with him.” 

“I told him so. Long ago I told him so; but his 
Aiith in woman was not strong enough, for the infidel 
does not seem to have believed mo. To grant yoriT 
request is perhaps to destroy you; to deny it would 
be to make you destroy yourself. Go and prepare, for 
we start almost immediately.” 

“I am ready.” 

“And your mother?” 

“I dare not see her again. If all is well, I shall 
join her at Maycnce: if otherwise, she has lost a 
flanf’'htcr.” 
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When it was mentioned to Marfarac Dallheimer, 
however, that for certain reasons it was necessary she 
should proceed alone to Mayence, where she would 
speedily be joined by Ida, the mother flatly Kfused 
compliance. She said she would not enter the carriage 
except by force; and when one of the attendants put 
his hand towards her, rather in demonstration than 
with the purpose of violence, she screamed so loud and 
shrill as to alarm the very bandits. 

At this moment the -formidable Schiuderhannes him¬ 
self camerfioar, to imdertake an adventure -wortliy of his 
repnt^Aion. Even here he was successful. Madame 
Dallheimer seemed to soften at his whisper; she ap¬ 
proached the vehicle, hesitated again—again he whis¬ 
pered, and she leaped up the steps. 

“Aii revoir, madam!” said he, as he shut the door. 

“ Adieu, my dear Baron! ’’ and the carriage drove off. 



CHAPTER vir. 


HOW TO RUIN THE DEVIL. 

The rattliiJf? of the wheels of Madame Dallheimwr's car 
riago was lost in the half iierce, half melancholy music of 
a horn, that, swelling from one of the upper windows 
of the old chateau, seemed to make the whole atmo¬ 
sphere vibrate. Liese ran to the window. 

“No more weeping,” cried she to her friena; “there 
is a sight, that, if your heart beats like mine, will make 
you forget your mother. Look there I” and Ida, gazing 
through her tears^ which were at first arrested by fiiar, 
and then dispersed by admiration, beheld the mustering 
of the band. 

Full fifty troopers, who had apparently been waiting 
with impatience for the sigmil, dashed gallantly into the 
line. The horses pawing, and snorting, arching their 
haughty necks, and lashing their sides with tlieir long, 
glossy tails, seemed conscious of the purpose of the as¬ 
sembly, and proud of tlieir own station; wdiUe the riders, 
with flashing eyes and comprJIfsed lips, half moulded to 
a stern smile, looked like men w'ho were determined to 
brave and ^lefy their fate. All those traits of coarseness 
and vulgarity, which in a single and pedestrian ruffian 
so often turn our detestation of the crime into disgust 
at the criminal, had now disappeared. Each formed 
only a component part of one fine and romantic picture; 
and the enjoyment afforded to the imagination was 
heightened rather than otherwise by the thrill of indefi¬ 
nite fear which ran through the blood. 

The scene of the muster was well suited to the men. 
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The hoary ruin from which the spectators looked flung 
its shatlow upon the an*ay; while now and then in the 
background, a small cultivated field, dotting the unre¬ 
claimed and unrcclaimable wastes of nature, confcned, 
by the contrast, a still more dreary and savagcraspcct 
upon the countiy than if all had been wililcniess. In 
the distance the view was shut in by the foiest-crowiied 
steeps of the Hohe-AVald. 

> .^oiig the men, individually, wei*e seen many figures 
which might have been chosen with advantage for stu¬ 
dies by Salvator Rosa; but even those who in ordinary 
drcumotances might have passed for ordinaiy chai’ac- 
tera—and of such is form^ the majority even in the 
ranks of banditti*—were elevated to the poetical by 
the mere fact of association. All were armed with 
sword, carbine, and pistols; and some had two or even 
three paii-s of the last-mentioned weapon disposed about 
their breasts^ in addition to those which w ere stuck in 
the belt. Peter Schwarz was in the line, at the head 
of the troop, mounted on a heavy black stallion. He 
was taller by the head than any of his comrades; and, 
with his bare nock and breast, his coat sleeves turned 
up to the elbows, and his matted hair and long black 
beard, he looked like some giant of the old romance. 
In front of the line sat Carl Benzel ini a beautifid bay 
steed, 'the m*cttlo of which lie scarcely attempted to 
control. He was evidently plunged in thought, and 
remained so mute and motionless in the saddle that he 
might be said to resemb^ tne statue of a man seated on 
a living horse. 

‘‘ Why is he there?” whispered Ida, pressing the arm 
of her companion so fiercedy that she started with the 
pain. “ He is not the lea^r?” 

* The converse of this fact being generally held, it may be 
proper to say that the autlior does not speak at random. His 
opiiiion is founded upon personal observation of criminals, both 
in this country and on the Continent. He lias scon, for instance, 
a gang of desperadoes working in chains at the arsenal of Venice, 
and he can doclai'c that ho never beheld a more quiet and respect¬ 
able-looking body of men in his life I 
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“ He in clioaeu, doubtless, for the aide-de-camp of 
Schinderhaniies,” 

“Alas! why?” 

“ Not because be is brave, for that are they all; but 
becaus<^ he is cool in danger, quick in thought, and, 
above all things, uuknowii to the gend’armes. isut seel” 
it was Liesc*b turn to pniss the arm of her friend; and 
her eyes Ibishcd, her cheeks glowed, and her heart beat 
audibly as Jonanu Buckler himself rode calmly into the 
ai’cua. 

J'he mock baron, whom Liese had hithcM to seen in 

H 

the costume of a man of hishion, carried a knapsack on 
his shoulder, and was attired in a short jacket buttoned 
up to the throat, with Hessiau boots, and a travelling 
cap. His anus consiste*! of a sword hanging’ by his 
side, a carbine slung upon bis shoulder, and a single 
pair of pistols stuck in Ids belt; btit besides these, he 
CiU'ncd ill liis liand, like the baton of a fiekl-marshal, a 
small iron lever, called, in the slang of the outUws, the 
sclioche)\ as tlu* sxjinbol of Ids office. 

Ho was rail’.er tall tliaii otherwise; but his figure was 
slight and geiu^ cl, and in this drcvss he looked so ex¬ 
tremely youth lid that Ida, when liis back was turned 
towards them, could scarcely recognise his identity with 
the Baron W'olfeusteiii. ^lu his face, however, there 
were the mark', of time, not indicated in lines or wrinkles, 
but in the sh:id(‘ of anxious thought, mingling with the 
proud, stern look of habitual command. The features 
seemed ev(-.ii tiru^r than she had supposed ti'.em to be, 
altliougli she luid always allowed them to be handsome; 
but this was doubtless owing to tlieir expression having 
now lost the tone of frivolity which had displeased her 
eye in the baron. 

Buckler, wiLhout wasting time, like other command¬ 
ers, with the I xercise, proceeded at once to inspect the 
arms of his men, who each loaded his schneles, or 
pistols, under the eye of the chief. Ho then indicated 
biiefly the bmekemer beye where they were to be in 
viatajf; or, in plain English, the rendezvous whore the 
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expedition was to assemble finally; and having given 
the words for advance or retreat, he shouted gaily— 

, “Away, ye sheep-faced wolves 1 each by his own 
route, lileat as ye sconr along, that the km^ of the 
flock may follow your voice. Away, my gentle young¬ 
lings, and take care that the old bellwether does not 
reach the pen before yonl” ** 

A wild hurrah rose from the men, the line was 
broken up. The horses danced and curvetted for an in¬ 
stant, each endeavouring to free himself from'the mass; 
and thei^, striking their heels into the ground, the whole 
dashed away in different directions, as if scattered by a 
tempest over the face of the earth. Buckler stood for 
some time looking after the spectacle, with a sparkling 
eye and a swelling breast, till, one by one, tbe whole 
troop had sunk into the hollows, or disappeared in the 
woods with which the country was intersected. 

“This makes amends for last night 1” muttered he— 
“who would take them to be the hang-dogs they are?” 
Two men now rode forward from behind the building, 
each leading a horse saddled for a female. 

“Whose is the second?” demanded Buckler-—“Have 
we two heroines?’* 

“ I do not know,” replied one of the men; “ it is the 
order of my lady.” ^ 

“ Obey^ tfien, to the death. She is unacquainted with 
the country; but in all other things a match, and more 
than a match, for any one of you. Take care that I do 
not set eyes on either of you alive without herl” He 
then turned to Car), who was still gazing towards the 
distance., and wholly unconscious of everything around 
him. 

“Come, Benzel,” said he, “no more dreaming! I 
have no cause, at least, to be dissatisfied with the decision 
of the band, since it gives me such an aide-de-camp as 
you. Come, cheer up I In spite of that ominous brow, 
which is wiitten black with prophecies, you will outlive 
these days, and once across the Ilhine, you shall grasp 
for the last time the hand of Schinderhannes 1 Come— 
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give bridle; away 1” and the two strange comrades starting 
off at a vigorous trot, were soon out of sight of the fiirm. 

Carl remarked that his friend, till after they had 
journeyed several leagues, made no scruple of entering 
the vilJhges they came near, where he was at once re¬ 
cognised by the inhabitants. Some of them made haste 
to get out dff his way; but'most of the men, and tiTl 
the women, saluted him as he passed; while the hiiaz ran 
from mouth to mouth—“ Schinderhannes 1 Schiuder- 
haunesl” 

“ Is not this needless risk?” asked Carl. ^ 

“Not at all—I know my ground and my men. All 
these are friends; some for love, some from fear, some 
from gratitude. The bold outlaw is always in favour 
with the poor, whom he has no motive to make his 
enemies. Besides, I have business in this place which 
yon do not observe; nor is there ally necessity foryoui* 
doing so, since your tenn of apprenticeship is so near a 
close.” Chari’s mind, at the time of his initiation had 
been in such a str^e of confusion, almost amounting in¬ 
deed to absolute insanity, that ho now remembered the 
forms and signs that had been explained to him as 
dimly as if all had been a dream. He did not recollect 

V 

distinctly even the tenns of his oath, which lay heavy 
yet indetinite upon his s<jul, as the nightmare bestrides 
the imagination. ^ 

Now, however, that his attention was recalled to tlic 
circumstances, he detected the sign which signified 
recognition and indisputable command; and heard his 
companion utter in a low voice, “Midnight—the Soon 
Wald.” , 

At these words the labourer left his spade, "which he 
was just raising with its load, from the earth; the 
ploughniiin forsook his team in the middle of a furrow; 
the mason descended the ladder, after he had nearly 
reached tlui top, with his hud full of mortar on his 
shoulder; the blacksmitfi, in the midst of a blow, al¬ 
lowed his liammer to drop forceless upon the anvil; the 
porter set down his load in the street, and left it. 
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They stopped at a small public-house, where two 
gamesters were engaged at the dice. 

am a 1-uincd man!” cried one—“You have 
won ten dollars of mol My fate is already decided 
beyond hope; but fling your throw, that the ^afne may 
be perfect,” 

“ Thank Godl” said the other, in a vofce trembling 
with eagerness as he rattled the dice—“ By the holy 
saints, I will never play again, for this will set me up!” 
—At that moment Ida eye caught the sign; and turn¬ 
ing deadly pale, he threw down the dice-box, and rotsc 
from the table. 

At another time, they knocked at a cottage by the 
road-side, but there was nobody within. 

“ They are at church,’’ said an urchin who was play¬ 
ing on the steps; and Schinderhannes rode up to the 
village churcli, and looked in at the door without 
dismounting., A wedding W'as going forward, and the 
priest had just arrived at that part of the ceremony 
which ties the indissoluble knot. At th^ noise of the horse’s 
hoofs at the threshold all turned round; and the bride¬ 
groom, leaving his half-married wife at the altar, ran 
out. 

“ When? Where?” said he in a voice of despau*. 

“Midnight—the Soon-Wald;” and the horsemen 
spurred on. * 

At ano&er time, they dismounte<l at a house where 
there was a woman in the last agonies, and in the act 
of receiving the viaticum. The son, with clasped hands 
and pale lips, wSs’weeping by the bedside; but w^hen 
a stranger w'alked in and he saw the fatal sign, he left 
his mother to die. 

“ When? Where?” said ho, sobbing. 

“Midnight—the Soon-Wald;” and the hoi'semen 
spaiTo<l on. 

They had as yet met with no interruption from the 
authorities; and Carl was inclined to think that tlie in¬ 
formation received by Buckler must have been false. The 
latter smiled at the idea, however. 
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“My intelligence,’’ said he, “comes from one of the 
magistrates who signefl the requisition for the attendance 
of tlic military. We are in all probability awaited by 
the larger force on the banks of the Rhino; while another 
party Ims by this time beat the bushes in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the farm, and is now at no groiit distance in our 
rrar.1’ • 

“Then why waste more time in raising the appren¬ 
tices? Is it not yoxu’ best policy to make at once for 
the rivjT, and cross wherever you can do it in safety?” 

“ We must be prepared for all things. If the coast 
is-'Cleap, fifty or sixty of lw can cross as caiflly*a8 one 
man: if not, wo must fight; in which case the appren¬ 
tices will be indispensable to create a diversion. But 
softly; here is the town of Kirn, where there may be 
some risk, and where I hare at present no business. I 
miiftt enter, however, 'fhcrc is at* least a chance, and 
perhaps a strong one, of my never reaching the right 
bank of the Rhine alive; and 1 know I could not die 
easily ^vithout seeing once more my pretty little fa¬ 
vourite town of l?irn, where 1 have not been since— 
since—” He stopped abruptly, and liis brow grew as 
black as midnight. 

“Benzcl,” continued he, coldly and sternly, “you 
may, if you prefer it, go round by those fields to the left, 
where you can ford the fiohiieubach, amf await me on 
the opposite side.” He then spniTcd his horse fiercely, 
and-rode at full igallop towards the town. Carl hesi¬ 
tated for a moment; but, impelled by strong cariosity, 
he at length dashed after his comrade. 

When they entered Kim, they found it was inaiket- 
day; and it may be supposed that two armed men, 
riduig at full speed tlirongh the crowded street, must 
have caused no ordinary sensation. Buckler did not 
stop till ho rcache(b the market-place; but then, sud- 
dejily checking his horse, he looked round with an air 
that seemed strangely compounded of shame, triumph, 
and disdain. 

“ Benzol,” said he, “ on this very spot,” and he smoto 
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"with his riding-whip a large post that stood in the 
centre of the market-place,—“ on this very spot was 
Dorn Schinderhannes, the liohher of the Khine. I talk 
not of the maiu The place of his nativity is not worth 
pointing out: he was brought forth low, and hnse, and 
abject, and to all appearance destined to crawl, like his 
fathera before him, to an obscure and humble gra'^e. I 
talk of the criminal. It was here was struck the blow 
which made him an open enemy of that society in 
which he had no part from the moment he saw the 
light. Here was opened to him the career which has 
draw? l!iie eyes of all men upon him, as if ho ^^ra 
some portentous comet rushing through the sky. 

“It was here, Benzel, for a mere folly of boyhood 
rather than a crime, I was held up to the view of many 
of those very men who now account me, if I can guess 
by their stare, an omen and a wonder—as a thief. It 
was here I was scourged, publicly scourged in the 
market-place of Kim, on the market-day. I am not old 
enough to forget it—I am not yet twenty-two—” and 
a quivering of the voice betrayed the speaker’s emotion. 

“What, hoi” cried he, apparently ashamed of the 
feeling; “what, hoi do you not know me? do you 
forget the poor, abject boy whose cries afforded yon so 
much amusement? Twenty, thirty, forty, fifty francs 
reward to iiim who identihes mci” and he drew a 
purse of silver from his pocket, and fixing it upon the 
point of bis sword, rodo madly through the market, 
shouting, “Fifty francs reward to him who dares to say 
that he ever saw my facel” The crowd gave way on 
all sides, rushing, .stmggling, and screaming; and now 
some gend’armes, alarmed by the din, were seen running 
out of the houses. 

“ Fifty francs reward 1” cried Buckler, rushing up to 
-them, and waving the purse in thfir faces. “ Alas for 
their memories! they do not remember me. Mnst I 
announce myself? 1 am Johann Buckler 1 do you know 
the name? I am Schinderhannes!—the famous Schin¬ 
derhannes, the itobber of the libine!” and opening the 
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bag of money, ho scattered the contents among the 
gaping crowd, and sotting spurs to his horse, galloped 
out of the tOAvn. 

They rode on in silence for a considerable time, and 
without extraordinary speed; for the gend’armes they 
had seen were on foot, and their own horses, notwith¬ 
standing tho^ length of the journey, were still fresh. 

“You think me mad, Benzel?” said his companion, 
slackening his pace. “Nay, no polite denial I The 
fact is, there arc more of us in that predicament than 
one would imagine. Among the rest there is a friend 
oti|ininc, not a thousand miles distant, who^has been 
stark mad for the last ten days. 

“ But to bo serious, there is something in the aspect 
—nay, in the very idea—of that little town wc have 
just passed through, which to me is inexpressibly 
hon ible. I know not what demon drove me to Aix- 
la-(dia])elle; but it was there I learned,,for the first 
..ano, the value of that society from which I was an 
alien from my birth. Till that fatal moment, my life 
bad passed away in a dream, or rather a succession of 
dreams; the thoughts and actions of one day forgotten 
in those of the next. At Alx-la-Chapelle, immersed 
as I was iu diss^jation, which to me, by comparison, 
was almost abstinence, I first obtained a glimpse of the 
heaven from which my de'stihy or my crimes had cut 
me ofi’. I saw Ida Dallheimer, and I was surprised, 
nay awe<i, to finjJ myself a close and intimate spectator 
of a hirid of beauty which I had never imagined even 
m my sleep. From your lips I heard, for the first 
time, sentiments as full of passion as my own, but 
dignified by a delicacy which I could hardly compre¬ 
hend. This formed an epoch in my life, a landing-place 
in my history, where I stood still unconsciously to look 
back. 

“ I traced back tho chain of my destiny, link by 
link: it ended at Kim. Before that, there was an im¬ 
probability, but no impossibility, of my ever forming 
one of a class of beings for whi :h I fancied—^for whiph 
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I s^U till!.VSjlf—to hare been intended bv nature. 
Th > jommf aced the lerios of circumstances which led 
me to be what I am. 

“ Let me explain, since I am in the mood for gos¬ 
siping, the part I have acted in your adventured since 
you crossed the Eifel. 

“You mnat know, that from the moinent when 
wo spoke in jest of setting out together on a crusade 
against the famous Schinderhannes, I began to •enter¬ 
tain a hankering after you as an accomplice. I saw 
the min to which you were hastening, and, judging 
by myrcl^—for at that time I had scai'cely begun iO 
comprehend your refinement—I imagined that Avhon 
your name and fortune were gone, yon would think 
yourself happy in having a friend like mo to take you 
by the hand. When afl tms over—when you were 
ruined, and I constrained by actual want of money to 
leave the town—I still entertained some vague idea tliat 
we might meet again in more equal fellowship. 

“ On my journey towards Treves, however, I hap¬ 
pened, by a singular coinddenco, to stumble upon a 
paper addressed to the very man who at the moment 
occupied my thoughts; and, changing my plan, I re¬ 
solved, by means of the mysterious agents 1 possessed, 
to give you an opportunity of recovering your lost Ida.” 

“What paperdemanded Carl; “I hare never 
received any. 

“ I know you have not. It was a iiurried note ad¬ 
dressed to you by your mistress, and W'as apparently 
thrown out of the carriage window. It called upon 
you for an explanation of your conduct to her; and in¬ 
dicated the route they had taken.’’ 

“My generous Ida!” 

“ I then discovered that the Dallheimcr party were 
before me; and meeting with a friend—^who was no 
.other than the renowned Picard of Belgium, to whom 
Schmderhannes himself is but a novice*—sent the 
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note to its ail»lres§, and knowing that Picard was not 
accustomed to fail in a%y mission, I took measures at 
Treves for your reception. 

“There I fell in with^adame Dallheimer, and wiled 
her on %cross the Ilohe^aid, depositing her and her 
daughter at the farm; where I resolved that they slionld 
remain till the other characters of mj^ drama wei*e ready 
for tlieir parts. Fortune, however,—fate—*or heaven, 
had determined on its own result, whatever the steps 
might t on my part. Picard could not find yon, for 
the simple reason that you had already set forth on the 
journey without an invitation; but he' inti^st^d the 
letter to one whose true character I bad before discovered, 
even when she was sitting in a market-stall 

“ In the circumstances under which we now, met, 
Licse apyicarcd to me m a new light. The artificial 
distinctions of society that had shackled even me at 
Aix-la-Chajiellu, had disappeared. We yere on the 
desert mountain.^, where all human beings are equal in 
rank; although evcai there, foUowing the rule of nature, 
like the low^er aninials, the strong must pi'otect or prey 
upon the weak- She was unlike your Ida—she could 
love me. She was not too high, too good, or too much 
the child of the circumstances of education and habit, 
to love me even in my own character. She w^as, in 
?hort, all my heart panted^for—a companion, a ftiend, 
a tender mistress; as brave as a man, and as quick¬ 
witted as a woman; above all things, unacquainted 
with .tlie conventional terms with which* the world 
cliooses to describe the actions of its denizens. 

“ I man'ied her—after a day’s comtship I To what 
important results a scrap of tom paper may lead I She 
confirmed me in my intention with regard to you; 
but aJl was frustrated by circumstances over w'hich 
.^Schinderhaniies himself had no coufrol. You were in 
the very house it seems where Liese and I had taken 
up our quarters. That night a mock expedition waft 
to have been sent against the mill, for the purpose of 
reUeving our worthy friend Moritz from the suspicion 
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of the authorities, before leayiug, as '^as intended, this 
bank of the Rhine; but learning from Ivims Weiner 
that you had already entered the profession, and had 
robbed him of his horse for tl^ purpose of proceeding 
to the spot, the idea was, given up for the ti|jae, and 
attended by -'nly a few of my -comrades, dismissing the 
rest of tlio band, i proceeded towards th» mill. Had 
we been in the force originally intended, the gcnd’ai-mes 
would have had no chance. As it was, l*eter Schwai’z 
and I were taken. 

“The deception I practised upon you at first was 
justified l)y the exigence of circumstances; but after¬ 
wards you were forced into the oath, as the only ex¬ 
pedient 1 could nit upon for persuading the band to save 
your lif?. Had the unfortunate Ishmael failed, which 
was thought to be more than probable, you would have 
been rescued by an assault. Your now being abont to 
be liberated either from your life or your engagements, 
which you are aware can be done by the consent of the 
whole band, but not otherwise, is owing to the tact and 
prudence of your friend Liese, whose generous devotion 
to him whom she wrested from the arms of death, in a 
woman of inferior mind would bo merely love. But 
now my tale is finished, and time it is to bo so, since 
wo can hardly see our way. There is a light gleaming 
in the distance. Yes, we are now near our destination. 
Yonder dark spot, hardly visible in the suiTOimding 
darkness, is the western angle of the Soon Wald.” 

When they entered tiio forest, Buckler gave the 
hochemlochmiy and was immediately answered by a liuu- 
di*cd owl-like voices. Further on a woodman’s hut, 
built at the side of the path, appeared buried in pro¬ 
found repose. The shutters were closed, and the house 
to all appearance deserted, or else the inmates asleep. 
Here, notwithstanding, the travellers dismounted, and 
Buckler having knocked in a peculiar manner, the door 
was instantly opened, and they were admitted. 

The hut consisted of only two apartments, one being 
entered through the other; but it was evident that the 
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antechamber was intended to appear to the public as 
embracing the whole area. Instead of a door to the 
inner room there was only an aperture, closed up with 
turf and boards, and when these were removed by the 
woodman, our travellers found themselves in a long low- 
roofed apartment, dug apparently out of a bank of earth. 

The company, consisting of about twenty men, rose 
to receive them, and Carl recognised among them many 
of the principal officers of the band. He was surprised 
to sec, however, in such worshipful society, his quon¬ 
dam host of the Fig IVee, Kunz Weiner, and^still nioi e 
so when Old Moritz of the mill, who was not cjVen an 
apprentice, came np to shake hands with the chief. 

“ What, Moritz!” soid Buckler, “arc you for eross- 
ing the Rhine?” 

“ No, my dear lad,” replied Moritz, grasping him by 
both bauds, “but if you forget your old friends, so do 
not 1. Do you think I could permit you to leave the 
country without d word of good-bye? Besides, tin* 
exigence has been^sudden,” and he whispered in hiaear, 
“Do you want money? You know old Moritz.” 

“Know old Moritz? _ ^J’hat I do I” said Buckler, in 
a voice as soft as a woman’s; “that Ido, indeed I I 
know him for a tnio friend, and a stout and bitter enemv. 
He has but one fault in tlip world, and that is—” 

“What, lad? what?” 

“He is too fond of the gend’annes.” 

“Ah, you rogue, do you twit mo with that still? 
Was it my fault if tliey ivould dive into my cellar with¬ 
out asking leave? Well, it was a curious scene. But 
what do you think my reflections must have been at tlic 
time?” asked Moritz gravely. 

“Why, you enjoyed the fun, to be surel’’ cried some 
of the others gathering round him. 

“1 thought I was committing murder! My heart 
stopped, my head reeled, and I ran for a pistol to blow 
out my brains.” ' 

“Then the gend’armes,” said Carl, “ escaped w-th 
life after all?” 
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“Escaped with life! What are you talking of? 
Why that fall would kill a bullock. You arc au igno¬ 
ramus, sir minstrel; however I am glad to see you in 
good hands, for it is to you I owe my life. Had it 
not boon for your exclamation, the trigger woukl have 
gone click, and old Moritz would have been in heaven. 
‘They arc gend’armes,’ cried you. Hoi h6I hoi what 
a good joke! I thought it had been Schinderhannes T' 

“Hal ha! hal” laughed the band. 

“ But,” said Kunz Weiner, “ I hold that it was a 
'wrong thjpg of you, Moritz, even to think of taking the 
life of the captain—a very thoughtless and imprudent 
thing. Nevertheless, for old acquaintance’ sake, if our 
friends should determine on punishing the impropii..q>' 
with death, I shall take it upon myself to make you as 
comfortable and happy as possible under the circuiu- 
stuiiccs.” 

“Hal haJ hal” langhed the band. 

“But in the mean time,” said Schinderhannes, “it 
would bo a still more improper thing to form a dry 
judgment on snch a jolly old toper as Moritz of the': 
mill. Have you come empty-handed, Kimz?” 

“The question is an insult, captain. Empty? /conu* 
empty-handed!—1 would see thee swinging first I When 
did Kuuz 'W[,einer ever neglf.ct his friends? and at a 
moment like this 1 Who knows that T shall ever hOc 
you again? Who knows that in a few hours more the, 
waters of the Rhine may not dissolve the bonds of oiir 
mutual affection? I come empty-handed I” and the 
kind-hearted Kunz burst into tears. 

“Hal hal hal” laughed the baud. 

“Who talks of drink?’’ cried Peter the Black, from 
the further end of the room, as he heard the jingling of 
glasses—“ Give me some brandy!” 

“Not a drop,” leplied Schinderhannes, “till wo crois 
the Rhine.” 

“You had better bumoiu’ him,’’ said Moritz; “for 
I never saw him in such a mood before. He looks like 
a man in a trance; his eyes sccni fixed upon some 
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object invisible to up; and when I told him to cheer up, 
and that he would soon be danciug upon the waters of 
the Khiuo—‘ I know it,’ he answered, ‘for I am called. 
HarkT ‘Who calls?’ asked I, ‘wLat do you hear? 
What ^oes it say?’ ‘It cries, help! holpl helpl’ w'as 
hb reply, and I saw the perspiration .rolling in great 
drops down* his brow.” 

“ Give him brandy,” said Schinderhannes, “ Give 
him laudanum, if vou liave it!” 

While the company were in the height of their Con- 
riyialiw, Buckler rose from the table to i^pect IM' 
state of tlio foixie out of doors; and Oarl Benaiel, who 
had been at first amused by the scene, but was now 
shocked by its uured 'emed coarseness and >mlgaiity, 
was happy to follow him. 

“■That unhappy wretdi!” said Buckler musing. “1 
would for his own sake that he were not upon, but 
beiieallj, the waters of the Chine.” , 

“ 1 have heard Iiis story, ” laiplled Carl. “ Can yOu 
toll me what has become of his child?” 

“I never saw her; but I have hoard that slio re- 
•mains in her native valley; and, although still very 
young, that she is one of the most beautiful creatures 
the suii ever slioiio upon. Peter, when ho committed 
the dfod, lied from tlic j^)ot, to which he never again 
returned; and her friends, collecting the rcniaiiider of 
his pro})crt.y, preserved it for the child, who thcivfore 
enjoys a kind of independence,” He still walked on, 
bcouiiiig to avoid rather than seek his associates. It 
w'as not totally dark; for although the sky was thickly 
packed with clouds, there was a full moon behind them, 
and Oarl could see that his friend had smik into the 
deepest dejection. 

“ Benzol,” said Buckler at last, stopping suddenly, 
“■ you arc aware that the engagement of the appreatice 
expii'es at the death of the master. If I fall to-night, 
you will be free. Will you—should tlie event occur— 
will you be a friend to Liese?” 

“May Heaven deserf me at rav last hour if I be not!’* 
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“ She will not be entirely destitute; for there is a 
secret fund, which she knows of, laid aside on purpose 
fbr her. 'JThis ftind, however, small as it is, I wish to 
be divided into equal moieties; one-half for Liese, and 
one for—for—” 

“For whom?” asked Carl, in strong curiosity. 
Buckler turned away his head while he answered: “For 
her who strikes the blow by which I fall, if I fail at 
all—for Magdalene—for the widow of Ishmael. You 
will see it done?’’ 

“ I will.” 

“Then let us to action. Tt is the hour—the night 
is dark enough. Too-whoo 1” 
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CHAl^TEK VIII. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RHINE. 

The force assembled in the Soon Wald consisted of 
upwards of fifty outlaws, and nearly a hundred and 
fifty apprentices; the latter suspected, in sonic cases, 
by the authorities, but all living unmolested in their 
usual homes, and following their usual professions. A 
small number of these had charge of the horses, and 
when the word was given they separatc(f in different 
dii'ectious. Among these were o'jd Moritz and Kunz 
Weiner, who tuihcd to the right-about with heavy 
hearts. 

“ He is the flower of foresters,” cried the former, 
wiping his eyes—“the best and bravest fellow unhungf’"' 

“ He had better have stayed at home,” said Kunz 
Weiner. What is he afraid of? DeaA? Pshaw! 
as if a man could not die on one bank of a river as well 
as another I Here he might have been visited in prison 
Oy the kindest friends in the world; and such a crowd 
of well'Wishers would have flocked to his execution a& 
would have done his heart good to see it. For my ovm 
part, I am always for having a man remain where he 
is comfortable.” 

The whole of the main body began their march 
simultaneously through the midnight forest, without 
any further attempt at concealment. From the nature 
of the ground, it was impossible that they could be 
attacked before emerging into the open country; and, 
at any rate, the die was cast, and it was necessary to 
stand the hazard. They must cross the Rhine before 
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daylight, with ov without fighting; hut even those 
among them who were the most indined to anticipato 
evil were by this time tolerably well satisfied that the 
coast was clear. They were continually mot by their 
spies, returning, one after another, from the bants; and 
all concurred in stating, that there was not,so much as 
the bark of a dog heard along the river. 

The scene of the march was wild and romantic In a 
high degree. Sometimes they dived into valleys 'U 
deep, that in that dark and mystic hour they might 
have imagined themselves to he desc/cnding into die 
bowels of the earth; sometimes their way lay along 
cliffs, which they could only sciilc by digging hands 
and feet into the interstices; sometimes they fomid 
themselves on the bafd summit of a rock, wth only 
the dark sky above their heads, and the black and form¬ 
less trees below. 

On one 6f these lofty eminences, th (7 observed a 
change take place, for the first time, in the aspect of 
the night. The clouds, that had Iain still and indefi¬ 
nite on the expanse of sky, heaped one upon another, 
so as almost wholly to neutralise the effects of the 
moon, began slowly to rend asunder, and roll in huge 
masses along the heavens. A breeze had evidently 
been bom in upper air, although all was calm below. 
Buckler watched this phenomenon with intense inte¬ 
rest; and when at length the planet-queen rose proudly 
from her prison, he uttered a cry of vexation and 
anxiety. Turning round, however, the next moment, 
to his men— 

“ There, my lads,” cried he cheerily, “ does not that 
reproach ns for loitering? Como, since we have light 
to run by, let us use it dn Heaven’s name. I’ll bet a 
bottle of Rhenish that I am first at the kochertier hejje. 
Who takes?” and he set off at full speed, followed by 
the whole troop. 

The quick tread of so many feet, startling the mid¬ 
night echoes of the rock, produced a wild and singular 
eflect; and if the coriege had been seen by any of the 
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poiisants, whose little solitaiy huts appeared sometimes 
wtiick in a niche of the ravine, they must have thought 
ihey beheld one of those spectral cliases described in 
tin; ballads of their country. Schinderhaimes himself 
took the character of the hunted animal, maintaining 
his gTOund gallantly far a-head of the troop, and bound¬ 
ing along with all the grace and freedom of a stag. 

rhey were now within a short distance of the Hhine, 
although this was not obsciTcd in the usual sloping of 
ihe ground which takes place near the banks of a large 
ri\'<'r. This noble stream, for a considerable distance 
above and below the spot, (not far from the old*chafceau 
of Soueck, so called from the Soon Wald), is hemmed 
in by rocks and preiipitous hills that only stop at the 
w atrr’s edge. Although a view therefore was sometimes 
obtained of the river, disposed a^s if in a succession of 
lakrs glittering in the moonlight, it was impossible to 
as( ertain whether the banks were clear of*eueinies. 

They at length arrived at the kochm^r heye, which, 
in this instance, was the dwelling of a small proprietor; 
ruid the apprentices and the majority of the band being 
r»rder(‘d' to remain concealed in a wood, Buckler and 
Cnrl Benzel, follow^ed by the rest, proceeded to the house. 

“ Is my wife here ?” demanded Buckler, the moment 
lic entered. • , 

'‘No, sir; we have not heard of Madame Buckler,” 
was the reply. The outlaw smote his forehea<l inijia-- 
iieutly; and, -while the others rested, began to pace up 
and down the room. 

“ They will be here presently,” muttered he, “they 
were in charge of two of the trustiest of the band; and 
Liese, with the wit of a woman, has the coxu’age of a 
7nan.” Yet he was evidently uneasy; his walk was 
agitated; and when spoken to by his comrades, he did 
not seem to hear. 

A scout now came in with intelligence, 
fhere is something stirring up the river,” said h6> 
“two boats loaded with passengers are palling down 
tlic stream.” 
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“Are they males or females?” 

“ Both; for I could see at least one woman.” 

“ Oountiy people, no doubt, who are desirous of 
reaching market betimes.” 

Another scout came in. ^ 

“ There is something stirring on the bank,” said he; 
“ I saw a crowd of men distinctly one moment, and the- 
next they had disappeared.” 

“Any boats on the river?” 

“ No.” 

“ It is the market-people, who have landed.” 

A third scout came in. 

“ There is a sound on the road in the distance, liko 
the tread of many men.” 

Another messenger. 

“All is clear from the house to the waters edge.” 

“Thunder of heaven! captain,” cried one of the 
men, “what has come upon you? Why don’t you give 
orders to embark?” 

“Let us alone,” said Peter the ‘Black; “we arc 
waiting for our wives!” At this ominous speech tho 
brow of Schinderhannes grew as black as midnight. 

“ Let the apprentices,” said he, “move down to the 
roclvs to cover the embarkation; but take care that 
they have the jungle behind ihem which communicatoH 
with the Soon Wald. How many boats have you?” 

“One large and two ordinary sized; but the largo 
one would hold the whole party.” 

“ Then let every man, except Benzel, get on board 
as soon as possible; but beware shoving oflf ^vithout 
orders.” Tho rushing sound of the apprentices’ feet, 
and the measured tre^ of the banditti, as they passed 
the window, was heard the next minute. Schinder** 
haunes looked anxious but determined. 

A messenger entered. 

“ Two men and two women on horseback are sepnring 
down the valley.” 

“Thank God! Now lei us go.” 

Another messenger. 
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“ The alarm given at 6r3t was without foundation. 
The road is clear, and so is the river.” 

“ Let us lose no time, however,” said Benzel; “ we 
cannot have a better opportunity.” The horses were 
heard td^trike their heels into the ground at the door; 
the ladles leaped off without assistance; and already 
Liese^s voice was heard in the hall, demanding— 

“ Where is my husband?” 

“ Here,” said the outlaw, throwing himself into a 
chair as she entered the room. “ You have made us 
wait. 1 thought you meant to keep your #o^, and 
abandon me.” 

“ You were mistaken,” answered Liese, submis¬ 
sively. 

“ Madame Buckler, do you not remember me?” said 
Carl, approaching. 

“Not now,” and Liese could hardly restrain her 
tears, through which, however, darted some flashes of 
indignation: “ I have thought of you sometimes, and I 
did what I could avoid a meeting like this.” 

‘‘ My kindest friend, your thoughts of mo were ever 
like tiic blessings of the good. That I am here, and 
thus, was the fault of—” 

“Another woman!”—and Liese looked towards the 
door, with her usual arch Iraile struggling*through the 
tears that still stood in her eyes. Carl followed the 
glance, and was rooted to the ground wnth amazement 
oil lieholding Ida. 

The young lady herself wa^: far from being at her 
case. Tip to the moment when she entered the door, 
her spirits had not flagged. Through a fatiguing ride, 
that lasted the greater part of an entire day, and was 
attended by perils of no ordinary kind, the same image 
was before her mind’s eye. She beheld her lover a 
fugitive, an outlaw, overpowered by numbers, bleeding 
oil the field, or drowning in the river—a prisoner—an 
exile—a sentenced criminal, awaiting the axe of the 
guillotine. Her mission was to save, to sustain, to fly 
with biin, to .staunch his wounds, to cheer his heart, to 
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watch by his side in the solitiule of a dungeon, to sit 
beneath his feet at the bottom of the scaffold. 

How different was this meeting from any one of the 
pictures that her fancy had drawn! No crowd, no bustle, 
no hurry, no terror, were visible. It seemed if she 
herself had come, at a headlong gallop, j^o disturb at 
once the silence of the room .and the serenity of his 
heart. There was something indeed so grossly indeli¬ 
cate in the whole affair, as it now appeared to her eyes, 
that if she could have run out of the house unpeveeived, 
she wo^iild have leaped upon her horse, and spurred liini 
back again at a venture. 

“Can I believe my senses?” said Carl, coming tor 
ward—“ I thought—I understood—that is—” 

“Yes, I believe so,” answered Ida, at random, and 
feeling ashamed of herself, and angry xvith all the 
world. 

“Ida,” (Jbntinued he, “my brain of late h.as siiffered 
so many whirls that 1 fear it is not steady at this mo- 
meiit. What do yon here?” • 

“ I have orJy accompanied my friend, to bid bt r 
good-^bye.” 

“ Y'ou must do it quickly, then. There is, I per¬ 
ceive, a matrimonial quarrel going on; but we have no 

time for suoh scene*_My mind misgives me, indeed, 

that we have lost too many minutes already. Have 
you a friend to conduct you home again?” 

“Oh, I shall find ri>y way back!” and her cheek 
flushed, and her eyes filled with tears of pride and 
shame. 

“What, in the name of Heaven, do you mean?— 
Alone!—at such a distance from vour mother—and a 
wild country between! It must not be! I shall have 
performed my duty when the embarkation is completed; 
and if you will accept of my escort—” 

“Oh, I should be so happy!” and her manner changed 
on the instant—“ Indeed—indeed, I should be so hap¬ 
py 1” and she shook away the bright drc] si from her 
eyes, and clasped her hands, repeating—“ indeed, in- 
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deed, I shonld be so happy 1” At the moment a 
messenger rushed breatlilessly into the room. 

“To boati—to boat!” cried he—“there is a large 
oody of military rushing al|pig shore, under cover of tlie 
rocks I’\i 

“ Come, Jlenzel,” cried Schiiidcrhannes sternly—“ the 
ladies ^vill take their own mind of itand he rushed 
out of the room. 

“If I embark you safe,” shouted Carl, “am I free?” 

“No;—not on this side the river; follow, on yoiu* 
oath.” • 

“Farewell, then!—farewell, Ida!—farewelfl” and 
he sprang across the threshold; but suddenly retnim- 
ing— 

“ Ida,” said be, speaking quickly, “ there is a mys¬ 
tery in your manner which 1 do not understand, and 
have not time to inquire into. This, however, is per¬ 
haps our last meeting, and the jealous ptide of man¬ 
hood must give way. Beloved of my heart!—^beloved 
in good and ill-^in storm and calm! farewell—^fare¬ 
well—farewell!” and bending on his knee, he pressed 
her hand passionately to his Ups, and recommenced his 
flight. 

“Benzel!” cried she, and she sprang after him—. 
“Stop! 1 am yours! •Leave me not behind; for 
whither yon go, there wiU I go also!” 

“ Am I awake? Can this be? Recall your senses, 
my best, my only love! 1 am a banished man, a 

beggar, and a vagabond on the earth; I go perhaps 
even now to deliver myself up either to chains or 
death!” 

“ Fly, fly, waste not words!—” and she harried him 
along. “Yon are mine and 1 am yonn!” 

“Not now; it cannot be—hark! was that a shot?” 

“No matter—I have the more need to bo with 
von.” 

“ Ida, I must fly, even in speaking. Life and death 
depend on it—^my honour, my soul. But stop, I en¬ 
treat you—stop, ere it be too late! Your being seen 
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vith me will only expose you to insfilt when ] am 
gone—Hark! there it begins! the fire of ninaketry 
has already commenced. I shall hardly r6ach the river 
before the bayonets are in p|piy. Stop, for mercy’s sake 
—stop, for your mother’s sake—stop, for the''sake of 
Heaven!” 

“ Fly, love, and waste not speech. Go on, for I will 
follow you. I am yours in good and ill, in peace and 
war, in life and death. There—our enemies are in 
sight They fly along the shore; how their shots leap 
along theflvater! Your chief is already at the boat— 
fly, love, fly!” They gained the water's edge just as 
the terrified and indignjint crew were shoving off. Carl 
threw his mistress into the midst of the crowd, and 
then leaping on board, the vessel bounded into the deep 
water, like some huge animal, and began to drift down 
the river. 

Both parties had fired off theii’ pieces, and both wei-e 
unable to reload—^the pursuers for want of time, and 
the fugitives for wapt of room. The silence, therefore 
that succeeded to the launch, was only broken by tlia 
tramp of the enemies’ feet upon the loose stones of the 
beach, and by the deep sobs that rose from theii* labour¬ 
ing bosoms. 

By some fatal accident, the oars bad slipped ovei ' 
board in tlie hurry of embarkation, and were lost; and 
although, by using theii* hands, hats, swords, and even 
carbines for paddles, the crew were able to ^ve their ves¬ 
sel a direction towards the other side of the broad river, 
the velocity of the motion depended entirely upon the 
tide. In this situation they had leisure to observe 
minutely the movements of the party bn the beach; and 
knowing that they bad no power to impel themselves 
beyond the roach of their shot, they awaited their re- 
loiliag. 

In the mean time the apprentices stood quiet, but not 
nninterested, spectators of the scene, manning the heights 
that surround^ the spot. Their orders were imperative. 
Tliey were not to interfere, even by a shout, if the vessel 
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got clear off; bnt, on the contrary, to conceal themselves , 
as much ‘ds possible, if they did not rather commence at 
once their return home. 

The light, by 'which these various objects 'were beheld 
was as (jlear as that of dayand the broad waters of the 
Rhine never reflected in their broken mirror a lovelier 
moon. • 

The soldiers reached the place of embarkation while 
the fugitives were still 'within pistol-shot; and the latter 
saw, 'without ^at surprise, that they were led on by 
a woman. Magdalene paused for one instaut; and her 
followers, with many imprecations, began hastily *10 load 
their muskets: but suddenly starting from her dream, 
she flew along the be-ach to a place where the shelving 
cliffs formed a kind of cavern. 

“Here are boats she screamed. “Five himdrrd 
francs to those who will follow me I** Even without the 
bribe the invitation would have been accepted; but with 
it their eagerness was so great as almost to make them 
lose its object. Rushing, stumbling, rolling along the 
rocks, striking at one another as they jostled, and swear¬ 
ing the while the most terrific oaths, they obeyed the 
call; and with less delay tbau might have been expected, 
under the circumstances, the two boats were manned 
and shoved oft*. ^ 

The apprentices, in the meanwhile, w5re prevented 
by the intervening rocks from seeing what was going 
on in the cavern, and could not understand the signals 
made by.their comrades, who were by this time ap¬ 
proaching the middle of the river. Jn vain the master- 
bandit shouted at the extent of his voice— 

“ Fire upon theml Fire! by your oaths!” 

In vain Peter the Black bellowed, in something 
between the roar of a lion and the laugh of a hymna— 
“ Come down to the beach, ye lambkins, or you will 
lose the sport 1” The apprentices were too far off to 
catch the words; and when at length Ida and Lieae, 
imagining, in the confusion of the moment, that they 
were unseen rather than unheard, tore their kerchiefs 
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. from their bosoms and waved them ii) the direction of 
the cavern, they concluded that both the cries and 
sign^s were tokens of triumph and farewell; and in 
their turn emitted a hoarse hurrah, which rolled like 
thunder along the shores of the Rhine. ^ 

This, for some moments, had as good an enect as a 
volley of musketiy. The soldiers were wh6Uy ignorant 
of the presence of the apprentices; and, although they 
would not have avoided a conflict with a much larger 
number of such enemies, who were chiefty peasants and 
artificers, vet their voices, bursting so wildly on the 
stillnesG or the night, and exaggerated by the thousand 
echoes of the river, struck them with dread. 

*‘Ijet hs return,” said one of them, “and recon¬ 
noitre.” 

“ Pull away, if yon be men!” cried Magdalene. 

“ Pull back—^pull back,” commanded another. 

“ Keep in^ the lee of the rock!” 

“ No, no, there is more safety in standing out.” 

“We shall be blown out of the. water if we get 
within range of their gunsl” A thousand contradictory 
orders were given, each of which was obeyed in turn; 
and in conseqiicnct^ the two boats gained not an inch 
outwards or inwards, although they drifted down with 
the tide. The panic, howeyer, was not of long con¬ 
tinuance ; for Magdalene succeeded in convincing some 
by explaining in a few wmds the nature of the force 
with which they were threatened, while she shamed 
others by her contemptuous reproaches, poured forth 
with all her volubility. The boats were again 
under way; and, although so heavily loaded that the 
men had barely standing-room, and the rowers could 
with difficulty use their oars, yet from the unmatnageablc 
bulk of the other vessel, there seemed to be scarcely a 
doubt of. her being overtaken long before reaching the 
opposite bank. 

When the apprentices perceived the boats emerging 
from the rocks, they saw their error too late to repair it; 
for long before it was possible for them to come within 
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shot, the enemy were too near their friends to admit of 
their using their carbines without as much risk of injury 
to the one as to the other. They were thus under the 
necessity of remaining almost idle spectators of the 
event, only dropping an occasional shot as they found 
opportunity. 

As soon ®3 the enemy had fairly put off from the 
shore, richinderhannes carefully measured the speed ot 
thcii' boats with his eye, and then tnrneil to his men. 

“ Comrades,” said he, “ we canmt reach the bank 
without fighting; our object therefore is, to gain time, 
and try to reload our carbines. Every second 1nia« from 
the right gunwale, stoop down at the word of command, 
Mobile his neighbour l(>ads. Down! You who are 
jiaddliug, make use of the current strive no more for 
the other side, but give her way with the stream. 

‘‘ And now, ladies, you must forwh,rd to the bows, or 
you may chance to get your bonnets flattened.” 

“Not II” said his wife; “I can load a carbine as 
well as any man of you, thougli I can hardly fire more 
than a pistol. Give me your cartouch-box. 1 will 
stand behind you, and you shall never want a shot so 
long as Liese can handle a bullet I” 

“No mutiny 1” said Buckler, storaly—“Do as you 
are ordered.” ^ 

“I will do my duty. You commauTl meu—not 
women 1” 

“Make w'ay there!’’ cried Benzel, leading Ida for¬ 
ward—“let tins lady pass to the Ijowb.” She went on 
a few paces like one in a dream; but suddenly spring¬ 
ing back— 

“I will not leave vou!” she almost sobbed—“ui' 
deed I will not leave you! I cannot fire, 1 cannot load, 
but I wdll stand by your side.” 

“ Love, this is madness!—Tlie stem of the vessel 
will be swept by theii- shot as with a besom. lietire 
for my sake, if not for yoiu: own, that you may be in a 
condition to assist me when I am w^oniided.” 

“Theu I will lie down at vour feet; the bulw'arka of 
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the boat wiil defend me; and, if you fall, you will fall 
into my arms.*’ 

All this, although it necessarily occupies some space 
in the telling, passed in an instant; and then Fmckler 
tnmed to his companions. 

“Benzel and Peter Schwarz,” sai'^ he, ‘^ you will 
stand with me in the stem. Remember, Peter, if they 
try to board, that the butt-end is your weapon; and 
while nsing it, take care yon roar me your most deli¬ 
cate strain. Benzel, yon are to fight for freedom and 
for Ida!—and forget not, shonld anything happen, what 
J saidj^to 'ycii in the Soon Wald. Comrades, do you 
obseiTe yonder woman, standing in the bow of the first 
boat? It is Magdalene, whose husband you murdered, 
by my hand, last night. Xow mark me—if I sec but 
one speck of blocxl on that woman’s dress, by the holy 
heavens, I will blow out the brains of the first man 
whose eye I meet! Do you hear? By the Three 
Kings of Cologne, I willl” and drawing a pistol from bis 
belt, he kissed the butt-end. 

The enemy’s boats were by this ’time almost within 
pistol-shot, one behind the other. On the bow of the 
foremost, the new-made widow stood like an avenging 
spirit. Her dress was disordered, her ucck uncovered, 
and her hair, flung back from her brow and cars, and 
streaming in golden wreaths behind her, gave a fierce 
and eager look to her face. She stood with upraised 
hand, and body bent forward, in the attitude of one 
about to fix and grapple; while the extreme yonthfW- 
ness of her appearance, the dazzling fairness of her 
complexion, and the girlish beauty of her features, 
taken in conjunction with such an attitude, in such a 
scene, might have given one the idea of a superaatural 
being. 

The soldiers, in the mean time, continued to pull on 
as steadily as the crowded state of the boat.s, and thcii 
own ignorance, of the art of rowing permitted. The 
event of the chase was no longer doubtful; they gained 
upon the fugitives at every stroke; anil already the 
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frw who hatl been able to reload began to level their 
pieces for a proper aim, and those who were next the 
side brought their muskets, with fixed bayonets, to the 
charge, to be ready to board. 

Thesc^preparations were not unobserved in the ftigi- 
tive vessel., 

“Now, comrades,” cried Buckler, “remember every 
'•‘hot must tell; for we shall have no time to reloacl, 
before they are upon us knife to knife. Look at them, 
my men: don’t be in a Ininy. Now, steady 1 Present 1 
Fire,!’' • 

Two soldiers were observed to drop from tfie gun¬ 
wales of the foremost boat, and a stir took jflaco in the 
middle of the crowd, as if some of them had been 
wounded. The bandits uttered a loud hun’ah, which 
was echoed by them accomplices on.the rocks; and the 
.sound was carried on by the echoes of the Khine till it 
died away in the distance. * 

'fhe enemy, however, were not so much injured by 
t.‘ie loss as the delay. Jt required some time to jjick 
up the two men, who wt'rc dying by the double death 
of wounds and water; theu the two boats ran foul of 
each other, and some moments more were spent in ex¬ 
tricating themsclve.s. But they had been taught a 
lesson by which they did isot fail to profit. Knowing 
the impossibility of the fugitives making the shore 
without their permission, tliey turned their attention 
methodically to the task of reloading their muskets; 
and as soon as they had made up their lost way, every 
man who was ready to fire took aim as he could. The 
two parties were thus plunging down the current, keep¬ 
ing up a running fire, but the soldiers gaining fast npon 
the outlaws. The apprentices in the mean time fol¬ 
lowed the chase along the rocks; howling with delight 
when a shot told against their enemies, and receiving 
a contrary manifestation in profound silence. 

“SteadyI” cried Buckler; “never mind the mus¬ 
keteers ; we are used to cold leaci Give it to the oars¬ 
men—give it to them home, my boys!” The effect of the 

Q 
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blind obedience which the band were accustomed to pay 
to their chief was soon visible, The oai’smen were 
disabled; time was lost in changing places with them; 
and the unmanageable barge of the outlaws continued 
to whirl in triumph down the stream. r 

They were now at no great distance fron^. a point of 
land, bu the right bank, where the current swept close 
to the rocks; and had besides the chance of a village 
to be passed previously, where several apprentices 
resided. Their case, therefore, although ^doubtful and 
dangerous' in the highest degree, was not desperate. 
Many of them were still unhurt, the danger being sus¬ 
tained almost exclusively by those in the stern; among 
whom Beuzel and Schinderhannes himself were slightly 
wounded, and Liese had a small portion of one of her 
beautiful arms tom away by a bullet. 

. It seemed curious that the bulky figure of Peter 
Schwarz, placed up like a mark, on the loftiest part of 
the stern, should have as yet escaped every casualty. 
Ho stood firing and reloading with the most perfect 
composure, not a gleam of intelligence visible on his 
features, and was in fact, to all appearance, profoundly 
ignorant of what was going on. At length a bullet 
struck him on the side of the neck, and, awakened at 
once from his stupor, he turned roimd with a sudden 
shout, and stared wildly about him. 

“ Are we not at Soncck?” ho cried. “ What brings 
us here? Thunder of God I—^why did you not tell me 
that we were coming hirt^ But it is of no use, it is 
of no use. You could not help it, it was ordained. A, 
little farther—there, where the tide wliirls in an eddy— 
there the boat went down. Now fire, ye devils, for the 
hour is come!” and ho turned his eyes upon the pursuers. 

As he looked, an expression of horror grew upon his 
face; his carbine fell from his^asp; and he leant for- 
ward over the stem, shaking in every limb. 

I thought it was to be alone!” he muttered, while 
the words were scai’cely audible in the rattling of his 
teeth. “ That was not in the bargain! I could drown 
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easily, if that look were not fisfed upon mine; take away 
your eyes. Help I help 1” The enemy were by this 
time within a iew oars* lengths of the barge. Not a 
piece was loaded on either aide; for all awaited the 
conflict\of steel to steel. The too-whool had been 
given by the barge, and answered from the rocks be¬ 
yond the village which they were^now passing. 

“ Hu takes lier for his wife!” said Jienzel. What! 
ho 1 awake I” and he shook Peter the Black roughly by 
the shoulder. 

“Am I indeed awake?” said the latter in*a ivhisper, 
gradually gathering, as he spoke, into a shriek; “and 
can the waters thus yiekl up their dead after sixteen 
years’ safe custody? Let me alone! take away your 
cye^l Wife! wife!—Magilaleiie!” 

“Mysterious God!” cried Beuzel, “she must be his 
daughter!” The wretched man had leaned far over the 
stern, and if not held up on either side by Carl and 
Buckler, would have dropped into the river. 

On her side, the vengeful glance of Magdalene had 
changed gnidually into a loUk of the most helpless dis¬ 
may. She clasped her hands wildly, and bent forward 
over the vessel. If the daughter of Peter Schwarz, 
she had never seen her father from infancy. Was it 
nature, then, that wroughf within her th6 recognition, 
for such it seemed? There was not time to observe. 
She had stepped upon the extreme verge of the bow, 
leaning over a.s if about in the act of springing; her 
lips had opened, and a word—no one could gather 
what—was half pronomiced, when the sound of a shot 
from the shore rang over the abyss, and, with a fearful 
scream, she fell headlong into the river. 

“There,” cried Peter Schwarz, “I knew I was 
called. Stand off, comrades!” and with a mighty eflbrt 
he dashed his supporters away from him—“Magdalene, 
I Cvomel” and he sprang overboai’d with such force, 
that, although the soldiers -had backed water the instant 
their conductress fell, his head stnick against their keel 
and reddened the waters-around it. 
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. 'fhe barge of the fu^tives was carried away by the 
enrrent, aud before their CBcmics were clear of the 
scene of death, was dashed against the rocks, winch 
the crow laid hold of as they passed. A few of those 
next the gunwale leaped ashore on the inst';nt, and, 
bading their pieces, covered the diseinbarkjitlon of the 
rest. The soldiers, ^aftcr one more gallant attempt, 
found that the case was hopeless, and stood out for the 
middle of the stream. 

No shout of triumph was uttered by the banditti. 
The er\.erafbs parted in dead silence, and the cry of the 
j^)prentice 9 , who could not have observed the catas¬ 
trophe, booming faintly and mournfully over the waters 
of the Rhine, was the only sound that celebrated the 
obsequies of Peter the Black and the lovely and hap - 
less Magdalene. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SHOWING HOW THE STOKT ENDS. 

The outlaws, being now iu another territory, wei« 
comparatively safe; yet the presence of so large a body 
of armed men could not be viewed with indifference by 
the authorities. They separated, therefore, in small 
groups, fixing on a kochemer heye farther up the country.; 
aud ilucklcr and Carl Benzol, with Liese and Ida, found 
themselves sitting alone in the shade of a wood near 
tiie river. 

The master outlaw hid loosened his belt, and laid 
down his knapsack on the gi’ound, as if deteiTnined to 
enjoy some relaxation; but his brow wjis dark, and 
ca^t of care spread over his countenance gave to 
features of a young man of twenty-two the appearance 
of jit least middle age. Ida had bound up the woundt 
of Carl Benzel, and still retained the hand locked in 
hers on which she had exercised her surgery; while 
Liese, having performed the same office for her husband, 
and tied a handkerchief round her bleeding arm, sat 
apart from the rest, meditating, as it seemed, with 
mingled soitow and alarm, on her unhappy- fate. 

“ Benzel,” said Buckler, “ you are now free. With 
the permission of my comrades, I release you from the 
oaths, which you took for the sole purpose of saving 
your mistress from dishonour.” 

“ I thank you I” Carl “ God knows I thank 
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jou P’ He leaned his forehead upon the shoulder of Ida, 
and she alone remarked the single tearless sob that con¬ 
vulsed his bosom. 

“What are your plans?’* continued the outlaw. 
“ You cannot return to the left bank of the Rhijje; lor 
you are now a marked man. Your person 'vj^ili be de¬ 
scribed at all the public offices throughout the count ry; 
and if you are taken, the guillotme will be your fate.’* 

“ I have no present thoughts of returning, ’’ said Carl 
rallying; “ but oven \%ith the comfortable prospect you 
have sug^eaied, my heart is light, and my soul thank¬ 
ful. I am free!—and Ida is with me/’ 

“ You have nothing,” said she, in a low voice and 
casting her eyes on the gronnd,—“ nothing to bind you 
to the left bank of the river. We should both consider 
this to be a new world, in which, acting by our past 
' experience, we might hope to be at once better and hap¬ 
pier. I will write to my mother, and I have no doubt 
that she will join us on this side of the river. My for¬ 
tune, it must be confessed, is in landed properly, and in 
some measure undei* her control; but, seeing the in-e- 
rocable step 1 have taken, I am sm'e she will consent to 
its being sold.” 

“ That must not be,” said Carl. “It would be ruin¬ 
ous in disjointe/1 times like there.” 

'^‘And what matter? We are young and-strong, 
and we can work for what is wanting! ” The outlaw 
started up. 

“ Nay, you must not leave ns,” cried BenzeL “ Bid 
you not hear her, Buckler? Surely you will not allow 
her woi'ds to stop at your ear, without sinking into your 
heart! WTiy continue to waste the talents and the 
energy with which Heaven has endowed you in a hope¬ 
less war against society—hopeless because success would 
be your greatest loss? Why allow the noble qualities 
of your heart to run to seed, unappropriated and unem¬ 
ployed, in the fellowsliip of ruffians who would bate if 
they could understand you? Join vs. Buckler I we 
will retire still farther off into the world, whore your 
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name is imknown; and by manly industry achieve an 
independence which Schinderhaniies cin never know.” 

A gloomy sniUe lighted up the features of the outlaw. 

“ And is this the ending,” cried he, “ that yon pro¬ 
pose for^our romance? Do yon stUl think me the 
Baron Wbljenatein? or do you imagine me to be some 
hero of your fancy, whose very nature you can mould, 
change, and re-cast at your pleasure? Even supposing 
tliat that society, of which I have been the bitterest 
foe, were to open its arms to me; supposing that my 
fellow-men, whom I have injured and insnltad, were to 
forgiv(> and bless mo; that the blood of Ishmacl, and 
every other drop that I have shed, were to disappear in 
the ground; supposing that the princes ant? nations 
of the earth were to offer me riches and honour, armies 
to command, and provinces to govern—what then? 
Should 1 not still remain the same individual, subject 
to the same passions, controlled by the same prejudices, 
and fettered by the Siime habits? 

“ You think that I have no pleasurei?, no inoinents of 
enjoyment I Do you set down for nought, then, the pride 
of power, the gratification of vanity, the gloiy of re¬ 
venge? You have only seen the worst of my way of 
life. But even were this not the case, it is the only 
life 1 am lit to lead. I was horn for was bom to 
it; and 1 cau no more change my profession thanT 
r.an change the country of my n&tivity. As a man of 
.uiciety, J should be worse than an outlaw; 1 should 
expend my restless energies in meaner %nccs, and per¬ 
haps have recourse at last to the vulgar excitement of 
Intoxication. 

- “No, no. I must still wrong, and writhe up against 
the wrong of the oppressor; I must still pureue and be 
pursued; I must still slay till I be myself slain. Fare¬ 
well, Benzel; farewell, Ida Dallheimer. I leave you to 
I brighter, happier fate than mine. I shall often think 
of you, in those moments when I think at all; and 1 
shall hope that even you will not wholly forget one 
who never can and never would resemble voir, who 
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never will be more—but never less—than Schindcr- 
banner, the Rol^r of the Rhine I” 

Aa he turned away, he threw a glance upon Liese, 
who was weeping where she sat, with her face buried 
in her hands. He then looked at Benzol an^^ Tda, but 
they could not tell with what expression, for he wheeled 
instantly round, and walked hastily away. 

“What does he wish ns to do?” whispered Cai-I. 

“ To save her!” and Tda i*an to her friend, and threw 
her anus round her neck. 

“Liesa>*’ said she, “you at least are not wedded by 
birth dr habit to a life of guilt and terror. To leave 
yonr husband—^which he desires himself—^will be tc 
break one moral bond that you may keep entii'c a 
thousand. Gome with uSy be our fiiend and sister, and 
share with us alike in onr wealth and poverty,” 

“ Where is my husband?” cried Liese, starting up. 

“ He left you to our care,” 

“It is false! Forgive me, dearest lady, I feel your 
kindness—^but—but—^where is he?”—and she wiped 
her eyes hastily with her arms, and arranged her 
beautiful hair. 

“ You do not mean it,” continued she—“Oh, no; you 
could not mean to tell me that I ought to leave my 
husband! now? when ha is a fugitive, a wan- 

Tiererl with no o^ to watch him when he is asleep, ancT 
speak choerfnlly to him when he awakes—to dress 
his wounds—^to—to— As I live, his very knapsack 
forgotten! Would you have me leave it there? Duty! 
Is it not my duty to carry my husband's knapsack? 
Shame! shame!—4ear lady, pardou me. Farewell— 
God bless you!” and they embraced with tears. 

“ And you too, Carl Benzel—there—^it is not the 
first time, you know I Farewell! farewell!” and the 
young, beautiful, high-spirited, and high-hearted Liesci, 
throwing the knapsack over her head, walked away 
after her husband. 

Tliey saw them again at a turning of the road. The 
knaj>sack was on the shoulders of Buckler, whose arm 
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was round Lieso’s nock, while hers encircled Iiis waist. 
Tlic wanderers turned round, and sighed an adieu, with¬ 
out disturbing the arrangement; and then, entering a. 
clump of trees, they faded &om the eyes of their friends, 
who saw them no more. 


The time has now anived when it is usual for the moral 
to be spoken, and the curtain dropped. We have no 
moral to speak. We have presented a succession of 
pictures of what we believe to bo human j;)iature, al- 
tlieugh human nature placed in strange and ouf^of-the-' 
way circumstances, in which the conduct, if truly set 
down, Li commonly supposed to be M7matural. Our per¬ 
sonages, although, for the most part, real characters, 
and painted, so far as we could do it, in their real 
colours, have as yet uo place in history. A biography, 
therefore, would have been useless; and Jjiogi'aphical 
accuracy in a romance is never well appreciatcid. Ou\ 
sole jiuipose was (and we fear there is some boldness 
in coiifessiug it) to amuse—to interest—to excite the 
sensibilities—and to fill up the heart during one of those 
so-called idle moments in which, for want of better em¬ 
ployment, it preys upon itself. If we have snccecded, 
wc arc happy; if not, wa shall try to Jo better the 
next time. ’ 

It would give us pleasure to conform to the old 
iTile of romance, and satisfy that curiosity, on the sub¬ 
ject of the persons of the story, which the sanguine 
author always imagines he has excited. Our pei’sous, 
however, as we have said, are not fictions, but realities; 
and it rarely happens, except in fairy tales, that we 
can say of anybody, “ he then lived happy all the days 
of his life.” 

As for Carl Benzel and liis faithful Ida, all wc have 
further to tell is, that Madame Dallheiraer consented 
very cheerfully to their union; and although she was 
not guilty of the folly of selling the property, yet she 
placed them in cii’cumstances which enabled thorn to 
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live genteelly, without having recourse to the boa&ten 
industry of her daughter. 

Old Moritz of, the mill lived to a good old ago, 
enjoying at once the friendship of the banditti and the 
patronage of the govei-nmeut. He never ceased, so long 
as his tongue could wag, to entertain his nigHtly guests 
with the tale of the forcing of his premises by the 
police; and he laughed to his dying hour at the quan¬ 
dary he was in when he thought that, in a moment of 
passion, he had slain the famous Schinderhannes—^whon, 
lo and beholtl, the victims were a few gend’arraos 1 

Jn the flight from the farm, Leah and Adonijah 
were either puiposely omitted by Buckler, or acciden¬ 
tally forgotten; and when they heard of the departure 
of the rest, they borrowed horses, and sot out alone to 
follow, being too closely connected with the band to 
remain behind with safety. On the way, however, 
the strength of old Adonijah broke down; and his 
daughter—the murderess of Ishmael—who might easily 
have escaped alone, surrendered herself into the liauils 
of the police, rather than leave her father. They wore 
tried soon after at Mayence, and condemned to four¬ 
teen years of fetterV'Wthout having been guilty of tho 
smallest treachery to their quondam comrades. Kimz 
Weiner travelled all the way* frouf the Fig-Tree to bid 
Tnem good-bye. He commiserated the case, more (‘Spe¬ 
cially, of old Adonijah, who was leaving the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his sympathising friends, for no other 
purpose than to die; and he even whispered to the 
daughter, that, if she thought it would not be intnid- 
ing, he would bring a little ai*senic with him* at his 
next visit, and administer it himself, in the mo=!t kind 
and comfortable manner. 

The fate of Schinderhannes is detailed in the note; 
'and from the circumstance of another Madame Buck¬ 
ler being mentioned, the reader may conclude, if he 
pleases, that Liese did not live tq witness it. 
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^Vmong the gay and fashionable who haunted Aix-la- 
Chapello tor the sake of relaxation, were many indi- 
vidimls who, in their working hours, followed a calling 
Avhich in England we know nothing about. A wealthy 
Dutch merchant, or a German baron, with a pedigree 
as long as the great sea-serpent—or both together— 
would honour the city of Charlemagne •with their 
presence, accompanied by their wives, and daughters, 
and sons, and nieces, and a whole tribe of servants. 
The shopkeepers Ab their hands; the water-drinkers 
are thrown into a flutter; youn^ladies’ hearts begin to 
pal'pi-tate; and old bachelors hasten to drill their eye¬ 
brows, and count the ciwvfcct at the comers with 
nervous trepidation. • , 

The anticipations of all are realiseii The strangcfll 
buy freely, and pay in hard dollars: they keep open 
house, play a high game, and win or lose, as luck orders 
it, with a good grace. Their womankind play on the 
guitar, and look unutterable things;— 

“ Sweet harmonists!—and beautiful as sweet— 

And young as beautiful—^and soft as young!” 

T"hey make people delightfully nnhappy, and form a 
hundred liaisons —all platonic of course. 

This goes on for some time; perhaps a month passes 
by like a Jour-de-fete —^when suddenly an awkward 

* From “ Travelling Sketches on the Rhine, and in Belgium and 
Holland.” —{Picturesque Annualy 1833. 6y the Author of Schiu- 
derhannes.) 
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whisper runs thi’oogh the town. The Aix-la-Chapellians 
rub their eyes; resemblances are detected, and coin¬ 
cidences examined; then government couriers airivo; 
the authorities are thrown into confusion; all busincs,-; 
is at a stand; and, as everybody kn.^ws that^the matter 
cannot go on so for another day, the whole population 
wait for the morrow in an agony of suspense. 

The strangers in the mean time go^ and the moiTO\\ 
conies. They have vanished like so many spirits, am! 

—Liko tlie f)a3oletiS fal>ric of a vision, 

^ f lioave not a rap behind.'’ 

How could their passports have been vised? It is 
answered that the mayor had a friendship for the mer¬ 
chant’s wife, and the commissary of the police was about 
to be married to the baron’s daughter. Could these 
fuTictioiiarics have seen that the passports had been 
previously falsified? No; because love is blind. In 
a day or tWo after the travellers are safe at home; and 
the bold outlaw's, who had merely visited Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pellc for amusement, may be met s^^uriug the forest at 
' the head of their trooj^ 

Alasl wo know nothing about such nuitters iu 
England. Even the race of the Macheaths is extinct 
—gallant but insignificant fellows 1 who were once to 
fie seen ‘‘ alone, unfriended/' spanking along the higli- 
ways on a blood marc. * A stage, flying at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, would laugh to-day at tlieir “ Stand 
and deliver 1”—and a steam-coach would have ample 
time to get beyond the range of their pistols in the 
interval between the flash and the bullet. We must 

* v,'eh»re tho misfortune to dilfor on this point of chronology 
with two l<'reuch magistrates, who have drawn up, from judicia) 
documents, an account of the crimes of the renowned Sctiinder- 
hannes and bis comrades. They write thus ui 1810:—“ No one 
is ignorant that in England—an island in which the highest civi- 
lization conjoins with the darkest barbarism—the profession of 
highwayman is exercised almost as publicly and securely as any 
other. If H is not always attended by bloodshed, the r^on is, 
that traveUers, for fault of legal protection, enter cheerfully into 
a composition with the rufhans.” 
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now put up with being knocked on the head by a piti¬ 
ful footpad, or having oar purses seduced by a sneak¬ 
ing, cowardly pickpocket. We defy the world, indeed, 
in spinning cotton and making pins; but in robi>ery 
there is not a paltry German state that does not beat us 
hollow. l\vas doubtless in reference to this stain upon 
our character, that Napoleon called us contemptuously, 
a “nation of shopkeepers.” 

Towards the close of the French Revolution, the 
banks of the Rhine, and the sun*ouuding.coimti*y from 
Holland to Mainz, were the theatre of exploitsios^strangc 
and wild, and the haunt of men as extraordinary, as 
any that are exhibited in history. The French laws 
were not yet in full operation in Belgium, nor the con¬ 
flict of opinion and parties at an end. Everything was 
in confusion. Tlio very elements of society seemed to 
have been broken up and disorganised by the moral 
earthquake that had occiu‘re<l. A lawless and reckless 
S})irit pervaded all ranks of people, and made room, 
in individual cases, for the development of talents and 
energies that, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have continued to slumber in embryo. 

m 

Energies so called up must, like spirits summoned by 
sorcery, be evil in their nature; and accordingly a reign 
of terror commenced, scarcely less Qxtram'dinaiy than 
the events of the Resolution itself. From Belgium 
A criuliuail coultl easily ])ass into Holland if pmrsueil, 
or iuto the countries bordering the Rhine; and there 
the luiimtc subdivisions of the Gcnnanic Confederation, 
m whicii each petty prince maintained a jealous mde- 
poudcnc^ of the rest, rendered pursuit almost useless. 
The policy, therefore, of great criminals, in their choice 
of localities, will be easily comprehended. 

But, as the genius of individuals began to gather 
together the elements of lawless power, and unite the 
various little roving bands in one compact society, it was 
seen that the magnitude of the mass would force the 
alarmed governments into a league against them, and 
that thus their very strength would prove their destruc- 
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tion. How to obviate this difficulty was the question— 
how to increase rather than diminish their numbers, and 
to tighten rather than relax the bend of union, without 
presenting any tan^ble surface to the authorities; and, 
out of the speculations on this knotty point, there arose 
at length one of the most remarkable associations that 
are mentioned in history. 

Few of our readers, we believe, are acquainted even 
slightly with the subject; and, connected as it is with 
the localities through which we have just been wander¬ 
ing, it );ViR be considered, we hope, no unacceptable ser¬ 
vice if we now proceed to give some account of the laws, 
institutions, and customs of the remarkable and mys¬ 
terious banditti to whom we allude. 

The known and ostensible members of the band were 
diminished in number, rather than increased, by the new 
constitution. These, under the captainship of some in¬ 
dividual rafeed to the post by his courage or talents, in¬ 
habited as their head-quarters an old castle or ruined mill; 
or pitched their wandering camp in the recesses of a forest. 
It was, in fact, easy to find a harbour capable of accom¬ 
modating a much larger force, in times when so many 
country families had fled for refuge, trora the horrors of 
war, to the more populous and protected towns. The roatls 
between to'W’^i and, town were for the same reason com¬ 
paratively deserted, except by travellers and merchants, 
and the villages cut off from all peaceable intcrcommimi- 
catiou. 

Having fixed upon a camp, or rendezvous, the next 
important step was to secure the safe passage of the 
bandits through the territory, by establishing every¬ 
where a line of posts, affording succour and shelter in 
case of need. This was easily arranged by enlisting 
in the cause the more needy and desperate of the inn¬ 
keepers and aubergisles. Some of these in the country 
parts had been left helpless and alone, like strandokl 
barks, by the ebbing tide of population; and, as Iheiv 
profession at any rate is not suspected of predisposing 
strongly to honesty, they were found iu general to 
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enter con amore into the proposals that were made to 
them. 

In the slaiij? of the robbers—a jargon compounded 
of Hebrew, High and Low German, and French—^thesc 
])laces of refuge were called Jcochemer-hei/cs, whether 
public-liou^s or not; and there a member, when pur¬ 
sued, was sure of protection and advice; and his address, 
or that of tin*, band, was always to be procmed by 
Ijjioso >vho wanted it for a friendly purpose. To sucli 
peifection had this system been earned, that it is un¬ 
derstood that a robber could travel from tj[ic taiTlicr 
extrendty of Holland to the Danube, wdth the cCrtainty 
of spending every night in the company or under the 
protection of friends. 

In nmnei'oiis cases, also, the functionaries of police, 
from the magistrate down to the lowest officer, were in 
the pay of the band; and it was freciueiitly observcil 
tliat tlio anxi(!ty of a robber, taken even in the fact, 
w'as at once dissipated, as if by a magic spell, on, the 
name of thf^ worthy being announced before whom he 
was about to be carried. 

Xames, dress, character, complexion, and feature, 
were changed with wonderful facility by these intelli¬ 
gent and iiidustrioiis persons. Our Dutch merchant and 
German baron arc specimens. As for tjie passports, 
they were managed entirely by the womankind, w'ho * 
had a great talent for business. 

The persons wc have described, however, were few 
in niimb(‘r, perhaps not more than a dozen men and 
their families. Wlierc, then, were the banditti who kept 
the country in terror?—who, amidst the noise of fire¬ 
arms that was heard over half a province., can-ied tillages 
and even towns by assault, and cither plundered them 
of their moveable riches, or held them to ransom at the 
point of tlio sw'ord? In the villages, in the towns 
themselves, in isolated farm-houses, in obscure or remote 
ijiiis, wore domiciled these mysterious freebooters. These 
wore tiie body, and the former the soul; these the cxe* 

n 
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cutive and the former thqf* egislative power of this 
invisible state. The former the chiefs and their 
immediate attendants; the latter the great mass of the 
band, distributed over the face of the country, inhabit¬ 
ing their own houses, working at their own trades or 
professions, yet ready, at a signal understood only by 
themselves, to vanish from their homes and families, 
and follow, Avlierever they were led, to the death. 

They were called Apprentices. They were bound {4^ 
the society by the most tremendous oaths—which they 
were rarely tempted to break, w^ell knowing that an 
invisible dagger hung over their heads, which was sure 
to descend even on a suspicion of their falsehood. A 
miserable wretch, who had been taken by the police, 
and securely lodged in a dungeon, once revealed, in the 
agonies of his terror, the rendezvous of his chief—the 
famous Picard. The next night, while reflecting in 
horror thatj even by his treachery, he had probably 
been unable to save his life, he heard his name pro- 
nounced in n whisper; and, looking up, saw an arm 
passed between the iron bars of the windoAV. 

” Who art thou?’* inquired the robber, trembling. 

“ Thy master—^Picard; I have ventured my life, as 
in duty bound, to set thee at liberty! ” In a few 
’ minutes his ij^ons were sawad off, and one of the bars 
‘ wrenched from the window-frame j and, following his 
(ionduetor, he scaled the wall, and scented the free air 
of tlie neighbouring forest. The band were ready to 
receive them, drawn up in a semicircle, and standing 
under arms, in dead silence. Their delivered comrade 
was placed in the middle. 

“ Sc/ihicJimr said the chief, addressing him with 
the dang epithet for traitor; “ didst thou imagine that 
the word of treason Avould be unheard by Picard, be¬ 
cause it was Avhispered in the depths of a dungeon ? 
Die, coAvard, in thy guiltV’ 

Mercy! meroy! ” cried the Avretch, as the pistol 
toucheijj his ear—** Give me death, but let it be in 
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battle! Lead me on tin's veiy night, were it to the 
attack of an army, and let me die upon the bayonets 
of the foe!” 

“ It must not be,” said Picard, calmly; “ thou art 
unworthy of the death of tlie brave. Comrades 1 shall 
the laws ^ the band be set aside in favour of a hound 
like this 

“No!” growled the deep stern voice of the lieu¬ 
tenant ; and the word was echoed by some in cruelty, 
by many in dismay, till it died away like a prolonged 
groan in the forest. Tlie white lips of the coward 
closed at the sound: and a bullet, passin*^ through 
his brain at the same moment, quieted his Jears for 
ever. 

Another sfbiy is told at Aix-la-Chapelle, which does 
not satisfy quite so well one’s ^ ideas of retributive 
justice. A fine young man of that city was enrolled as . 
ail apprentice by the ferocious Jikjak, of^AIerseii, and 
awaited impatiently the commands of his chief, being 
desirous, not only of distinguishing himself in the career 
to which his follies Lad driven him, but of obtaining 
money enough to enable him to marry his sweetheart. 
It is not known whether his weakness was owing to 
love, or wine, or both together; but, nnbappily, he 
divulged, one evening, l^e secret of his destiny to the 
tiTi'ified girl; and, the next morning hL ivas callotl by 
Jikjak, in person, to accompany him in an expeilition. 
The youth followed more in shame than fear; inwardly 
resolving to make up for his harmless treason by 
gaining that day a character for courage which should 
command the respect of the whole band. 

And yet, as he followed his mute and gloomy con¬ 
ductor, a misgiving, at times, came over him. There 
were numerous other apprentices, he knew, in Aix-la- 
(Tiapclle, and in the villages through which they passed. 
"VYhat kind of enterprise, then, could the renowned 
chieftain contemplate, in which he desired the assistance 
of only a single unknown, untried individual? The 
young man shivered as they entered the black shade of 
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a forest; but, when liis conductor slopped suddenly at a 
new-made pit resembling a grave, his knees knocked 
together, and the hair rose upon his head. 

“Perjured traitor 1” said the chief, “say thy pater¬ 
noster, for thou must die!” 

“ I doscJTC death,” replied the apprentice,yet try 
me once again I To-morrow the .girl will K*’ my wife, 
and we shall removo—^far from her friends and ac¬ 
quaintance—wherever you command 1 Only try luel 
I am as brave as thou I” 

“ 'J’hou hast broken the laws of the band, and there¬ 
fore thov hiust die I Down on thy knees!—down!” 
and with one Herculean arm he bent him, by main force, 
to the earth, while, with tlic other, he raised a hatchet 
above his head. 

“ Only hear me!—” 

“ Reprobate 1 Wilt thou die without a prayer?” 
The youth submitted; and, by the time the word 
“ Amen” had fairly passed his lips, the iron was deep 
in his brain. 

The apprentices were evcjily distributed over the 
country, and were prohibited from assembling, even 
at fairs, oi* on such casual occasions, in bodies of more 
than three or four. If they were seen by a chief in 
greater number, a significant sign commanded them 
jnstpintly to ditJperse, and di^^cdicnce was sUre to be 
followed by punishment. The same policy (Vu-tato«l the 
choice of distant scenes for their enterprises; and it was 
no uncommon thing for the citizens of Mainz to be 
visited by the banditti of the Lower Meuse, or for the 
Weser and the Elbe to be thrown into coiisteruatiou by 
the roving bands of the Rhine. 

An important expedition was rarely undertaken 
except by the advice and agency of one of the .Tewisli 
spies, called haldovers in the slang of the freebooters. 
These persons no sooner became acquainted \^lli tlu) 
existence and locality of a booty, than they opened 
negociations w'itli a robber-chief; and, if he came into 
their terms, wliich were usually exorbitant, made the 
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necpssaiy disclosures. An enterprise so conducted 
was sure to end in bloodshed and cruelty; for the Jew, 
in order to justify the extravagance of his demand, 
lied and cheated, as Jews have done habitually from 
the days of Jacob. The I'obbers, seduced by then* 
avarice, only too ready to believe their talc to 

its full extent; and their miserable victims paid in 
blood and torture the deficiency in their expected 
hoards. Wlicii the pillage was at length effected, the 
haldover usually offered to act also as the scherjhi- 
spkkr., or receiver; and in this character bought the 
spoils—no doubt, a dead bargain. He tims made a 
double profit,—robbed the robbers, and spoiled the 
Egyptians twice. 

The as.st'inbliug of the baud for any great enterprise 
was conducted with llio cauiioiis policy wliich distin¬ 
guished this lemarkable society. The mcinl)ers were, 
generally summoned by a confidential jiiessenger, or 
pcrliaps the cliief in person, and set out for thev^en- 
dez\oiis, sometimes alone, but never in parties exceed¬ 
ing three or four. Each man’s mode of travelling was 
regulated by his usual habits, or by Ids wealth or grade 
ill soeiet}\ Some were on liorsidiack, others in carriages, 
others on foot; and a few had the charge of bringing 
waggons for the transport of booty. As tlio way was 
commonly long, and broken by forests and ravines,^oiae 
jilacc on the route, of sufficient notoriety to be known 
to the whole, was appointed, and there the successive 
groups ol’ travellers began to look anxiously out for the 
h>cJi<‘nuT(‘Mnk, or direction-signs left for their guidance 
by the leaders. These, placed at the cross-ways, were 
sometimes merely a line traced upon the road, which 

ch party, passing, intersected with a shorter lino; so 
lat llie travellers not only knew their route, but the 
number of friends who had prcce,ded them. Sometimes, 
when more caution was necessary, a branch of a treo 
was thrown down, as if accidentally, near the road, 
with the greater part of tlni foliage on the side which 
it was proper to take. In all their strategetic measures 
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it will be seen that they calculated securely upon the 
absolute inviolability of their secret; and the examples 
wc liave given show on what grounds their confidence 
was built. 

Ih-cquently, the journey was performed in the middle 
of the night, and a sign of recognition, therp^ore, was 
necessary, which did not depend upon the organs of 
vision. To whistle, the expedient of common thieves, 
would not only have been vulgar, but dangerous; inas¬ 
much as the sound, wdien lieard in the dark, is sure to 
call up a thoysaiid cut-throat associations. Tlic koclmn- 
luschen., therefore, wms invented, a shrill and lengthened 
cry, wliicii the belated wayfarer, although no doubt 
startled by the sound rising from the brakes and thick¬ 
ets, as he passed, would be more ready to set down 
as the voice of owls, or evil spirits, than the call of 
robbers. 

When all had at length reached the place of rendez¬ 
vous, an inspection of arras took place, and the achicU 
les, alias pistols, were loaded. The words were then 
given which were to signify the advance or retreat; 
torches were distributed, to be lighted instantaneously 
at a particular signal; and the column moved on in 
profound silence. 

Tlic captain ^jiarched at the iiead of his troop, armed 
besides his other weapons with a crow-bar, the baton 
of his office. After him was carried the ram, a classical 
engine, used for batUi ing down doors and walls. It 
was usually a beam of timber a dozen feet long; but 
when this was not to l>e come at easily, a finger-post 
from the road, or n cross from the church-yard, if heavy 
enough to answer the purpose, was an excellent substi¬ 
tute. Then came the subalterns, bearing the other 
tools of their trade, which they called clamones; and 
finally the private gentlemen of the band, armed, like 
the rest, to the teeth* The faces of the whole were 
blackened, or otherwise disguised; portly to prevent 
the possibility of recognition, but principally to impress 
the attacked with the idea that the robbers were of the 
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same neighbourhood*—although, in reality, they had 
probably never been witlun a dozen miles of the place. 

Arrived at the bourg^ or village, in which, to simplify 
the affair, we shall suppose that a single house vvus to 
be the object of attack, some persons acquainted with 
the localities were sent to muffle the church-bell, and 
kidnap the watchmen. These “guardians of the night” 
were very like the King Logs we have now exchanged 
in London for an infinitely worse nuisance; they slept 
themselves, and, on awaking, being indignant to find 
everybody else asleep, roused the town by bawling the 
hour. Having tied up the watchmen in a ISumile, and 
thrown them into a corner, the band marched openly 
upon the devoted house, surrounding it instantaneously 
with a cordon militaire. 

No summons was given to surrender, no notification 
made of the coming attack. A tremendous shout de¬ 
clared tlie presence and purpose of the ejiemy; their 
torches, lighted at the same instant, flareef suddenly up 
like meteors in the night; and the ram was applied to 
the principal entrance in the midst of a volley of mus¬ 
ketry. The filing was kept up without intermission, 
being now especially directed to the windows in which 
any light was visible; the astonished inmates, deprived 
of all presence of mind J)y the sudden noise and con¬ 
fusion, stood staring at one another ih dismay ant] 
the rest of the town, believing that nothing less than 
a pitched battle was in progress in the streets, barri¬ 
caded their doors, extinguished their lights, and hid 
themselves in their cellars. 

The door at length yielded to the repeated blows of the 
ram, and the captain led the way into their land of Jewish 
promise. If any hesitation was evinced on the part of one 
of his followers, he turned round, and blew out his brains 
on the instant—such power being vested in him by the 
laws of the society. This military execution, however, 
was rarely necessary. Within grasp of their expected 
booty, the most timid became brave, and all rushed at 
once into the house, fighting their way if the inmates had 
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recovered their senses, and were in sufficient force to re¬ 
sist, till they were in possession of the lield. The victims, 
men, women, and children—wore then bound hand and 
foot, and wi’apped up in mats or carpets; the building 
was illuminated from the gai*rct to the cellar; and the 
scaich for plunder commenced. / 

Woe to the miserable wretches, if the promises of tho 
haldover were not made good by the amount of booty 1 
No oaths, no protestations, could convince tho robbers 
that the delicicTit treasure existed only in the imagin¬ 
ation, of the scoundrel Jew. Deaf at once to reason 
and to mercy, the most hon’iblc tortures, ending some¬ 
times in death itself' were inflicted; and so completely 
did the passion take possession of their souls, that they 
looked almost with indifference upon their real gains, 
in the eagerness of their longings after more. 

When the booty was at length collected, packed, and 
ready to be-transported, the captain called oil'his blood¬ 
hounds. If any of these were seriously woumled, 
they were placed on the shoulders of the rest: it an 
alarm of rescue was heard, they were slain; on the 
principle that “dead men tell no tales.” When the 
rescue actually came, the banditti retired in military 
order, and sometimes made good th.cir retreat under th(5 
fire of regular troops. Wheij immolostod, they fired a 
and began their march with fearlul shouts 
and yells, waving then* toi'ches in the air; hut as soon 
as they reached the piace of rendezvous, the lights weie 
simultaneously extiiiguished, their cries sunk into silence, 
and, sq^arating into small groups, they vanished like 
evil spirits in the night. 

Having thus described, veiy briefly, tlic institutions 
and customs of this remarkable society, we now come 
to expend a few pages on the different bands of which 
it was composed, and the more celebrated of tlio chiefs 
who led them on to glory and the guillotine. 

A man called Moses, a Jew by nation, and whoso 
baptismal name was Jacob, is supposed to have been tho 
patriarch of this illegal but too legitimate race.. It Avas 
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he who gave a fonn and plan to the discordant elements 
of thievoiy, and invested the heretofore skulking and 
solitary rogue with the dignity of a bandit. His 'vvife was 
a worthy helpmate, who taught the sex the arts of pene¬ 
trating iuto dungeons, keeping accounts, and managing 
the correspondence; and, no less happy in his progeny, 
his son become a celebrated chief, and his two daughters 
the wives of men wlio died by the rope and guillotine, 
and the illustrious mothers of a line of robbers. 

The abiding-place of this noble family wixs Wiud- 
schoot, near Groningen, in Holland; and, fipm se iii- 
sigiiilieaiit a root arose the tree which was desrtued to 
spread its black boughs, and drop its poisonous dews, 
from the Ziiyder Zee to the Danube. Abraliam Jacob, 
the son, more celebrated under the name of Siynd 
Snydci\ not satisfied with the laurels die reaped in Hol¬ 
land and Ijclginni, made war upon the law and its 
lieges even under the gates of Paris; and pf the two 
■daughters, Pebocca and Dinah, one was man-ied to 
Francis Dosbeck, captain of the Dutch band, who justi- 
iied at the Hague, and the other to Picard, suniamcd 
Koten, a P»elgic Jew, and one of the most renowned 
bamlils in Europe. 

The band of Brauant became distinguished at once 
for the talents and ferocity of two rival^ leaders, the 
above-named Picard and Bosbeck. The latter cspecisflly 
was an incarnate tiend—aj)d yet he loved and was be¬ 
loved by the beautiful Pebccea Mo&es. The damsel, 
however, was too religious to many a Nazaroiic; she 
made it a nne (jiia non that he should conform to the 
ancient law; and, after many struggles between bis 
devotion to his God and his mistress, Bosbeck became 
a Jew, and took the name of .Tehu. Rebecca now be¬ 
came the fondest, the most devoted, and, for a time, 
the happiest of *wives—but Jehu at length wavered. 
His sufferings indeed were enough to turn any man’s 
temper sour. His first little accident after his mamago 
was a captivity of nineteen months, in a subterranean 
dungeon, so deep and so small that he could hardly 
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breathe. ITis feet were weighed down by the chains 
till they were buried in the damp mud ; and the only 
change of position allowed him was occasionally when 
lie was taken out to be put to the torture. He was 
steadfast, nevertheless, in his refusal to confess, and 
was at length set at liberty; when, in ord^r to stretch 
his limbs and give his lungs play, ho immediately ran 
like a wild animal, capering for joy, and committed a 
robbery in open day. Taken a second time, he was 
delivered by the strange, deep, fearful, Jmiimne devo¬ 
tion of hjs wife, who gave her liberty for his. When 
they nffet again, his thanks were delivered in stripes 
and curses. On one occasion the neighbours with 
difficulty saved her life, and tore her from his fangs, 
bleeding at the mouth and eyes—-yet Eebecca loved on. 
Jehu at length was unfaithful. Then rose the demon 
in her woman’s heart:— 

' “ fiirth has no rage like love to hatred taxncd, 

And hell no fury like a woman scorned.” 

She saw him—she saw him with her own eyes walk¬ 
ing arm in arm with her rival: she ran to the police— 
betrayed and convicted him; and her once adored 
husband swung on the gibbet of the Hague. 

The band of Mehsen was once so gentle, so quiet, 
and so dexterous in their, operations, that they were 
cormmonly supposed to be the re^lt of sorcery; but 
When the devil was faiiiy laid by the authorities—who 
are always doing mischief-—there arose in his place a 
human fiend, John Eosbeck, the brother of the above- 
na^ed Francis, alia8 Jehu. We could describe, for 
the delectation of the gentle reader, many atrocities 
committed by this monster; but we prefer recording a 
solitary instance of his generosity—and the rather, as 
it is connected with a display of heroism, on the part 
of a Lutheran minister, which is altogether admirable. 

The band arrived at the bourg of Mulheim, on the 
Euhr, in the jurisdiction of Hesse-Darmstadt; and, 
having secured the watchmen, surrounded the devoted 
house, and lighted the torches, secundum artenii they 
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began to tliunder at tlie door with the ram. So little 
was their visit expected by the inmates that, at the 
first noise, the pastor’s wife awoke him, saying that he 
was wanted by some sick person. Pitliahii (the hus¬ 
band’s jiaine) jnit his head out of the window, and was 
immediately .shot at from below; when he at once 
snatched up a musket, which he kept in the room for 
his protection, and returned the compliment, wounding 
two of the assailants. The attack, however, was con¬ 
tinued, and, at length, one of the panels of the door 
driven in, through which a desperado leaped,^and un¬ 
did the bolts. Ill another minute the whole ban^ were 
ill the house, and the servants seized, bound hand and 
foot, and locked up in a stable. Ihthalm and Ins wufe 
w'ere alone. 

The courageous pastor was not ignorant of his dan¬ 
ger; but he fought for his life, and for a life dearer 
than his own. The door at the bottom of tl^e staircase 
was still entire; and from a small opening above he 
kept np a continued tire upon the robbers, till his 
amniuiiilion was expended to a single shot. 

“ To the back-window! ” said he —“ fly, dear wife- 
rouse the neighbours—scream for thy life! ” And the 
ivoraan went, and screamed, and screamed again; but 
their craven hearts only trcnjbled the more at the sound, 
and no one stirred. ^ 

The door flew open with a crash, and the bandits 
rushed up the stairs, howTing like hungry wolves. The 
first door of the bedroom yielded almost at a blow, and 
the inner bent, and cracked, and groaned, under the 
assault. The wife sunk on her knees, and recommended 
her soul to heaven. 

“ Tell me what ye want,” said Pithahn, approaching 
the door, " name it, and it shall be yours I ” 

“ Tljy blood! was the reply. 

“ Then it shall not flow alone! Ply, sweet wife, by 
the door behind the bed. I shall at least be able to 
gain thee a minute of time; and I will then follow my¬ 
self, if it be the will of the Almighty.” One moment 
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of irresolution—one ciy of anguish and despair—and the 
wife vanished at her husband’s command. The room 
door yielded at the same instant, and the pastor was 
seen standing in the middle of the floor, with his musket 
levelled, and his finger on the trigger, 

“ On—on I” cried the astonished gang one to the 
other, but all held back. The next inonient the pastor 
fired, and hurling his musket after the shot, sprang 
through the little door, and fastened it behind him. 
Ho foimd his wife fainting in the garret; descended 
with he^in his anns by means of a ladder that had, 
providentially, been in use that very day— rushed 
across the back-coml:, and let down his burthen in 
safety on the outer side of the wall. But, when about 
to follow himself, he was drawn backwards by .a young 
man, an a})prentico thief, and wbile. disengaging himself 
from his ]jiiny assailant, was felled to the earth by one 
of the sentinels. 

By this time the robbers bad discovered his track, 
and W(3re seen clustering on the roof of the liou'^e, and 
descending the ladder In dozens. The shout of the sen¬ 
tinel brought them quickly to the spot, arul in an in¬ 
stant the pastor was surrounded by these hounds of 
hell, baying 'svith open throat for his blood. 

Speak before thou diesti’’ cried they. ‘■Where 
ai’e thy keys—thy plate—thymg|icy? Speak, dog!’' 
And as the pastor gas])ed for breatli, just recovering 
from the blow which had stunned him, one of then', to 
hasten his speech, smote him upon the, face so violently 
that the blood gushed in a torrent. 

“J,s this permitted?” demanded Pithahn, looking 
with a stem dignity to the bandit-chief—“ Has the 
ruffian acted by thy orders?” John Bosbcck, base and 
brutal as he was, gazed for some moments upon his vic¬ 
tim with undisguised reverence and admiration. 

“Nol” said he, at length—“Stand out, llcrscn; 
thou hast presumed to act without waiting for the orders 
of thy chief:” and he struck the subaltoni to the carih 
with his baton. The pastor described the places whore 
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bis valuables Avere deposited, and the keys that belonged 
to them. 

“I have now disclosed all,” said he; “and since 
death, after the execution I have made among you, is 
inevitable, show yourselves for once to be men, by 
making iny sufterings as short as possible.” The cap¬ 
tain gave tlicVord of retreat I A murmur of surprise 
and indignation esca[)od i'rom his men. He slung the 
baton over his shouldei-, pulled out two pistols from his 
belt, and placing bis naked dagger between his teeth, 
looked around upon the crowd with a ferocioijs glare. 
Tlie men began to move from the spot, slowly, iJiit in 
silence, and Bosbcck followed them. They vanished 
one by one round a corner of the building; butPi’diaim 
could see the face of tlie last, visible in the torch-liglit, 
with the blade glittering between his teeth, turned to¬ 
wards him for many moments before he disappeared in 
the gloom. ^ 

This adventnro was attended by another unexpected 
circumstanct', which, however, would hardly be deemed 
necessary, even in romance, to heighten the effect of the 
fonucr. Tlie robljci’s, laden with booty, Averc attacked 
in their retreat by a brother of the pastor, Avho had 
succeeded in raising a small number of the inhabitants; 
and although this avouM haA^r; been a triflin'^ obstacle in 
itself, yet their scout^ at the same moment brought iii-^ 
tclligcnco that a considerable body of Palatine cavalry 
had crossed tlie Khine. To make head against the 
double force Avoiild have been something bevond even 
the madness of Bosbcck, and he ordered his men to 
tbroAV doAvn their plunder and disperse. 

The band of Creveldt, or of Xeuss, as it Avas after¬ 
wards called, altliough almost as strong in number as 
that of Mersen, Avas quite ditferent in tactics. Porce 
was no part of their plan Avhen it could possibly be, 
av^oided; and, till they were joined by MattheAv Weber, 
yurnamed Fctzei\ the ram Avas never used at all. A 
traveller, Avho had lost liis Avay, knocked imploringly 
at the door at midnight *, or a girl, with a sad and silver 
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voiccj besought, through the keyhole, some sleepy pub¬ 
lican to sell her a little wine for her sick mother. If 
in either case the door was opened—were it only wide 
enough to admit a cat—the house was filled in an in¬ 
stant with armed men, the inmates bouyd and gagged, 
and the valuables neatly packed up for convenient 
transport. 

No noise being made, there was no danger ; and the 
jolly robbers frequently sat down to a sumptuous sup¬ 
per, and passed the time in conviviality till the dawn. 
If the neighbours heard the noise of singing and clieer- 
ing, they only wished, in some discontent, that their 
friend had thought of inviting them to his company. 
Petzer, indeed, was so merry a ruffian, that he often 
made his unwilling hosts themselves laugh in spite of 
their hearts. He was one of the most daring chiefs 
withal that ever frightened the Kbine from its pro¬ 
priety ; and, as a specimen of his adventures, we give 
the following brief narrative, translated from o docu¬ 
ment dictated by himself while in prison, and produced 
on his trial. 

Michel de Deutz and f were taken at the bourg 
of Neuss, and lodged in an old windmill which was 
usually appropriated to prisoners of importance like 
ourselves. This building- on account of its extreme 
height, and its isolated situation on the ramparts of 
the town, seemed to render escape altogether hopeless, 
except by miracle ] but, nevertheless, I thought tlmt I 
must try what 1 could do. 

After many cogitations, I determined that it was 
necessary to get to the floor above us; and one evening 
in November, when the coast was clear, I mounted on 
the shoulders, and then on the head, of my comrade, 
and, with the assistance of a bar of iron that I hud 
ivrcnched out of its bed, I succeeded in making a hole 
in the ceiling. Through this I crept easily enough, but 
it took all my strength to hoist up Michel after me, 
who was much heavier. There was a window in the 
place where we now found ourselves, but it was strongly 
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barred; and at any rate we saw the sentinel below 
pacing np and down before it—so that it was still ne¬ 
cessary to mount a stage higher. 

“ A stage higher we accordingly climbed by the same 
means; and hero we were at the top of the stone part 
of the tower, Having nothing above us but the wooden 
cupola with \^hich windmills arc usually covered. Here, 
[ say, we were—but how to get down from a height 
that might make a man giddy but to measure it with 
the eye, was the question. It struck me that the old 
tattered sails of the mill would be useful, if we could 
only get hold of them, without being obscA^cd from 
below ] and we did indeed succeed in stripping ofif two. 
By one of these, if well fastened, I thought wo 'should 
have a chance of slipping as far as the gallery which 
runs round the tower at the middle of the stone-work; 
and by the other in like manner we‘might descend to 
the ground. 

“ The attempt was fortunate at first. I*joined the 
two sails together, end to end, making fast the up¬ 
per to a bar of the balcony on which we stood, and 
grasping the canvas firmly in my arms, began to de¬ 
scend. The wind blew, however, like the devil, and a 
fiercer squall coming on at the moment rattled me 
against the cursed walls, till every ^ bojie in my skin 
cried out. Blinded with fhe sai^ and stupified with 
the blows, I knew not where 1 was or what I was about. 
Had 1 reached the gallery ? Had I already passed it ? 
J could not tell. My strength failed—my fingers felt 
as if benumbed—and, at length, I let go my hold, and 
fell! 

“ I came to the ground with a shock like that of 
death] and, in fact, I scarcely knew whether I was 
alive or not. The next moment, however, Michel 
coming lumbering down upon me recalled my recollec¬ 
tion. The sentinel too was alarmed, and shouted to 
the guard. It was necessary to fly on the instant; 
and finding, to my great astonishment, that no bones 
were broken, we made for the Erp, which was close 
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bj^ swam the river, and were soon safe' in tlie forest 
beyond.” 

Fetzer was executed at Cologne, and would have 
died, to all appearance, penitent, but for the following 
brief conversation ho held with his confessor, a few 
moments before the fatal ceremony:— ^ 

“ Oh, that I had my liberty but fov two hours I” ex¬ 
claimed the bandit-chief. 

“ And what would you do with it, niy son?” 

“ I ’Nvould commit the finest robbery that ever was 
heard of I—But you do not kilow for what purpose!” 
added ^he? his eyes glistening, and his voice quivering. 
“ There is a child—a little gii'l—the only being I love 
in the world, who will fall into ruin and beggary when 
1 am gone. If I could but leave enough tO'iijecin*e her 
a good education among the Ursulines of Cologne!” 

The band of Neuwied, being formed of the frag¬ 
ments of all the rest, w'heii overpowered and dispersed 
by the aiJthorities, presents no distinctive features, 
except a very gallant engagement with the French 
troops, which we regret our inability, from -want of 
room, to describe. Nearly all the most celebrated 
leaders figured in this band, and their pnteii>rises were 
generally conducted on a great scab}. It was here, 
notwithstanding, that the final blow was struck at a 
power which threatened the destniction of ])oliti(3al 
society; most of the chiefs died fighting, or swung on 
the gibbet; and the institution at length returned to 
its first elements—the aolitaiy highwayman—giWups of 
midnight thieves—gamesters—swindlers—and the ob¬ 
scurer rogues and vagabonds that revenge themselves 
on the world for its disdain, at the hazard of their 
ignoble necks. 

We have purposely omitted to the last the hand of 
the Ehecje, commanded by the renowned SciiiNDrii- 
HANNES. All the rest, indeed, may be called bands of 
the Khiuc as well as of Belgium or Holland; but Schin- 
derhaniies, except when serving as a volunteer under 
Picard or other chiefs, never wandered far from tiie 
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banks of his magnificeut river, and may therefore be 
styled, par exc^ncBy the Eobbeb of the Rhine. 

This remarkable person was bom at Nast»tten, of 
parents in the lowest grade of society, in the year 1779» 
A public whipping which ho received for some juvenile 
delinquency determined his course of life. His young 
heart was lilted with shame and bitterness; and from 
that moment ho sought to ally himself only with those 
who set at defiance the laws which had degraded him 
for ever. Having made himself worthy of such fellow¬ 
ship, by committing a daring robbery, and escaping 
from prison after his appreliension, he sought^ui Fink, 
siirnaihed Red-head, who received him with open arms, 
ami introduced him successively to MoSebach, Seibert, 
litis Jaco^jj^nd Zughetto, at that time the most cele¬ 
brated bandits of the district. 

*The young desperado soon showed that it was his 
mission to lead, rather than to follow, and in a vciy 
little time he became the captain of the band. His 
capture thus became a matter of consequence; and he 
was so closely watched that at length the authorities 
succeeded in apprehending him in the mill of Weiden. 
Wliile they were conveying him to Oberstdn, he con¬ 
trived to get out upon the roof of a prison where they 
halted for the night, and attempted to descend by a 
rope he had manufactui’ed trom the strait of his bed. 
^Midway, however, the rope broke, and readiiiig the 
gi'ound with morc' noise than he contemplated, he was 
retaken. Secured, at length, in the strong prison of 
Saarbmek, everybody believed that the career of the 
young chief w’as ended; when, in three days, the coun¬ 
try was thro\vn into consteniation by a circular jinnoun- 
cing his escape. 

When Sebinderhannes rejoined his comrades he found 
them under the command of Petri, sumamed Peter the 
Black.. This worthy was a tall • gaunt man, with a 
forest of black hair, and a thick and matted beard 
hanging upon his breast. His complexion was sallow, 
and his voice resembled the croak of a raven, both in 
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sonnd and augury. Wlien sober, he was plunged in, a 
dull and easy apathy, in which he would do whatever 
he was bid, to the cutting of a throat, or the burning 
of a church; when drunk, he was a compound of the 
wolf and, tiger. In the intermediate state, however, 
wheu' his mind was fully awake without being over¬ 
excited, and when he could murder on priiibiple, ratlier 
than from passion or mere stupid instinct, he was tlie 
equal of any bandit-chief unhung. He did not long, 
however, remain a bar to the young robber’s ambition. 
Being taken, and plunged into a subterranean dungeon, 
where brandy was to be had, he conceived sueh a 
disgust at the French side of the Bhine, that, on effect¬ 
ing his escape, he crossed the river, and did not return 
for some years. 

Schinderhaimes, himself, was soon after captured, and 
lodged in the same dungeon at Simmerm. Tliis \va% 
merely a deep vaulted hole, twenty feet under the found¬ 
ation of a jfrison-tower on the ramparts, with only a 
single small opening at the top, through which the cap¬ 
tive was let down by means of a rope. The opening of 
course could not be, shut without stiding the prisoner, 
but, at any fate, there seemed to be no possibility of 
climbing to it, placed as it was in the middle of the 
lofty roof; while the chamber into which it led was 
itself a strong dungeon, tenanted by another malefactor. 
The young chief,, however, was nothing daunted. He 
twisted a rope of the straw of his bed, threw it to his 
neighbour above, who made the end fast; and by this 
means he ascended with ease to the upper chamber. 
Here'he broke through the wall into the kitchen, forced 
away the defences of one* of the windows,, and leaped 
into the ditch of the town, dislocating his foot in the 
descent. In this state it took him three days and nights 
to emwl to the house of a friend, lying couched in the 
forest like a wild beast by day, and resuming his pain* 
fill journey at night. 

., ..Having rejoined his band, he soon made it stronger 
than ever, by the addition of several important mem^ 
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bers—among others, of Carl Benzel, a young man 
of family and education, whose romantic character and 
wild adventures we shall take another opportunity of 
portraying.* At this time he was so well known on 
the banks o^the Ehine, that mothers terrified their 
children with the name of the young and handsome 
Scrhinderlmimes. In his own immediate neighbourhood, 
however, he was beloved by the peasantry, who would 
have died rather than have betrayed him; and one of 
the most beautiful girls in Germany ran off fi-om her 
parents to join his fortunes in the forest, jnd accom¬ 
panied him afterwards in some of his most diffing ex¬ 
peditions, dressed in boy’s clothes. Gay, brave, gtillant, 
generouSj^nd humane, there was a high romance about, 
his charaiter which attracted even those who most ab¬ 
horred his crimes. He was fond of music, and even 
poetry j and to this day there is a* 3 ong ^surig on the 
banks of the Ehine which he composed to his mistress. 
He was addicted to pleas\ire, and a worshipper of 
women; but the charms of Julia Blasius, the young 
girl alluded to above, at length concentrated his 
wandering desires, and converted him fro^i a general 
lover into an affectionate and devoted husband. 

Hitherto, however, he was ignorant of the grandeur 
and dignity with which th^ character of tjj\e outlaw was 
invested in Belgium; and when, in liomage to his fame, 
Picard invited him to join an Expedition to the banks 
of the Main, Schinderhannes expected to see only a 
wandering chief like himself, haunting the deserted 
mills and ruined castles, roaming on-foot from forest 
to forest, and sweeping the highways when opportunity 
offered. What, then, was his amazemhnt when re¬ 
ceived by the renowned bandit at the head of a troop 
of fifty horse, all regularly armed and accoutred, and 
paid like soldiers, besides their share of the booty! 
Nor were the Belgians less surprised by the appearance 
of the band of the far-famed Schinderhannes, whidi 
they found to consist of a handful of foot-travellertJr 
* Alluding to ** Sobiuderbannn." 
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each armed and dressed at his fancy, and according to 
his means, and led on by a stripling whose handsome 
person and engaging manners savoured more of Iho 
grove than of the camp. 

This was the first time he had come in contact with 
the other bands, or branches, composing Uie vast as¬ 
sociation, to which he belonged; and when he returned 
to his woods, at the end of the campaign, he set him¬ 
self seriously to the task of introducing order and 
etiquette into his own system. 

Unlike the other bandits, ho pursued the Jews with 
special and unrelenting hostility, and became at length 
so dreaded by the whole Israclitish race settled in the 
countries of the Rhine, that they petitioned to be allowed 
to compound with him by paying a duty resembling 
tho Black Mail of the Scottish Highlands. One of 
these tributaries, Isaac Herz, an extensive merchant of 
Sobemheim, w^as, notwithstanding, so much alaimed for 
his life, that fie did not dare to stir out of doors without 
an escort of gend’armes; and this coming to the eai*s of 
Schinderhannes, the Jew was summoned to appear 
before him to answer for the misdemeanour. 

At the insfant appointed, the cadaverous face of Isaac 
was seen at the robber’s gate, where a sentry aimed on 
all points stood on guard. B^g admitted, he ascended 
-the stairs, and fSnud on the landing-place another sentry, 
who, on learning his business, announced his name. In 
a few minutes the door opened, and the Jew, croiicbiug 
almost to the ground, tMtered into the TOom more dead 
than alive. Schinderhannes, smi-ounded by his officers 
standing under arms, was seated, with a telescope be¬ 
fore him, by tho side of his beautiful wife, both magni¬ 
ficently dressed. 

“ It has been reported to ns,” said the captain, in a 
severe tone, “ that thou goest abroad under an escort 
of gend’armes: why is this?” The Jew gasped, but 
not a syllable would come. 

Post thou not know,” continued Schinderhannes 
mafe mildly, “that if I spake but the w^, thou 
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wonldest be shot, wert thoa in the midst of a whole 
troop?” Isaac bent himself to thd earth in token of 
acquiescence, but his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth. He paid twenty-six francs for the audience, 
and abandoned his unlawful and useless precautions. 

It is no part of our present task to touch upon the- 
more remarkable exploits of this remarkable personage; 
and we therefore huriy him to the end of his career. 
Being captured on the German side of the river,, 
under circumstances involving a good deal of romantic 
mystery, he was conveyed to Frankfurt, and from 
thence to Mainz, for trial by the French Authorities. 
In this last journey his companions and fellow-prisoners 
were his beautiful and faithful Julia, and the famous 
robber Fetzer. On the way a wheel broke, and the 
carriage stopped. 

“Comrade,” said Fetzer, “that is like the wheel of- 
our life, whicli is about to stop for cverl” At Mainz 
they found a gi'eat part of the band waiting for trial; 
and when the important day came, headed as usual by 
their chief, escorted by numerous brigatles of troops, 
and surrounded by half the population of tlie countiy, 
these desperate men marched slowly through tlie streets 
to the ancient electoral palace. On entering the vast 
and magnificent saloon qf the Academv, ivhose marble 
walls had hei*etofore echoed -to the strains of Biusicv? 
Scliinderlianncs stepped lightly to his seat, and looked 
around upon the thick concom’so of the fair, the noble, 
the learned, and the brave, who had come there for the 
purpose of gazing upon the redoubted outlaw. He 
seemed to feel a strange pride in being the hero of the 
scene. Perhaps his tliouglits reverted to his despised 
childhood—^his bitter and degrading strides—and, even 
on the brink of destniction, his feye lightened, and the 
pulses of his life throbbed high, at the contrast. 

“""As the trial went on, he was seen frequently to play 
with his young infant, and to whisper his wife, and 
press her hands. The cvidcuco against him was oT'R^ 
powering, and the interest of the audience rose to a 
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painful pitch. When the moment of judgment drew 
near, his fears fof Julia shook him like an ague. He 
frequently cried out, clasping his hands, “ She is inno¬ 
cent 1 The poor young girl is innocent I It was I who 
seduced her I” Every eye was wet, and nothing was 
heard in the profound silence of the mohaent but the 
sobs of women. 

Julia, by the humanity of the court, was sentenced 
first, and Schinderhaiines embraced her with tears of 
joy when he heard that her punishment was limited to 
two years’^ confinement. His father received twenty- 
two yeais of fellers; and he himself, with nineteen of 
his band, were doomed to the gniUotinc. 

The execution took place on the Slst of November, 
1803, when twenty heads were cut off in twenty-six 
minutes. The bandit-chief preserved his intrepidity 
to the last, and left to other times, unsullied by many 
of the basenesses of his tribe, the name of Schindek- 
HANNES, THE HOBBEB OF THE IlUlNE. 


rCHE END OF SCHiNDEEUANNES. 
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LEGENDS OF NUMBER-NIP. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


But women, that inconstant kind, 

Can Do’er fix in one place their mind; 

For she, lmit)atient of long S47, 

Drives to the upper earth her way. 

Dequasa cr Nbwcastlb, ICi.*). 

Who has ever travelled in Silesia with(^t hearing of 
the freaks and frolics of Number-Nip,* to whom the 

* “ This perished spirit, so wdll known from our nursery talcs, has ieft 
behind him a very uncertain character. The legends still preserved 
among the inltabltants of the mountain valleys, sometimes represent him 
as the most good-natured of spirits, and sometimes as taking delight in 
nothing but doing misciiicf. He stood cut for a short space after the 
erection of a chapel on the summit of his mountain, in the end of the 
seventeenth century; but the fi|gt time that mass was performed in it 
was the signal for his departure. Though he never re-appearci^lilinscll!^ 
tlie hosts of tin,Y <subjects, loath to quite their ancient abodes, lingered long 
bi'hind him, till h.id usage, about fifty years ago, drove them awav^ They 
employed thomf-clvos, in the bowels of tho mountain, in manufacturin g all 
sorts of liouqeliold utensils, which they readily or lent out to tl'io' 
ncighliounng villagers, on receiving a small meat-offering and drink- 
offering in return. The daughter of a villager was about to bo married. 
Her father went up to “ Rubczaiil’s Ifabitatlon," a collection of huge 
granite bloek.s tossed together In 'V’ nd confusion, and requested the spirits 
to furnish the bridegroom’s ho’jgg^ and lend him thenecessaiy dishes and 
utensils for the wedding fes|;(val. Ills prayer was granted, with tho con¬ 
dition that, on the marriage night he should place a fixed portion of tlie 
marriage supper on a ^jdch was polnU'd out to him, and return tho 
spits, and knives, ar fg^ks, next day. The spirits kept their word, but 
tho niggardly ch^ b^ke his; he ate up tho supper, and retained the 
dishes. The st 4 .j^g finally resolved to desert for ever so ungrateful 
a province. I course of the following night, these little kUidJifcfijigjj 
tores, not on< ^^em more than a foot and a half high, were seen 

inarching In arn^ through the standing com, wBlch, next morningi 
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well-known Riesengebirge owe all tbeir celebrity? 
These mountains have long been the scone of pranks 
with which he has sometimes amused, but more fre¬ 
quently terrified, those who had the audacity to approach 
his territory; for, but to whisper his name on the 
Giant Mountains, was an offence which kldora failed 
to meet with summary punishment, as that*hated name 
commemorated an adventure which our hero would fain 
have forgotten for ever. Still there was nothing sin¬ 
gular in his case. He loved, and was outwitted by a 
woman. ]Ye are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
mode of conducting love affairs among the gnomes, to 
be enabled to say whether this circumstance should 
have occasioned much surprise to the lord of Giant- 
dale ; but certain it is, that our friend took the affront 
very much to heart, not being perhaps aware, that in 
this particular he only shared the fate of most earthly 
potentates^ and of about ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of their subjects. 

scarcely seemed to have been touched; and they are supposed to 
liavc j^ed thdr old master in some region more fi'ieudly to super¬ 
natural spirits^ and more grateful for supernatural assistance. 

This matter, trifling as it is, furnishes an amusinginsinnee of the 
obstinacy with which men who pretend to learning will sometimos 
write dovmright nonsense, and of the huge interval that separates 
aitifieial erudition from straight-forward clearness of intellect. A 
•disputed text inir ii’gil orlTomei‘ could not have produced more vaii- 
ous i*ea4lings than the name of this amusing goblin has done. Ilis 
name, RuJfexaiil moans ju^t Tu^-tUp nmtiber. But enidito Gevraans, 
though they allow that the appellation, as it stands, means Turnip- 
number, insist oil referring it to a classical origin, or finding m it 
some disguise of a forv>^ phrase. One maintains, that Rv^ezaM is 
a corruption of RifdoizaM, (Giant-number,)and people the Schneek¬ 
oppe with whole legions of Cf^liathB. A second, adopting the giants, 
supposes, that the lilesiau boorS^; ^ when they could neither 
read nor wiito, called the spirit Qiadt-numbei*, because they believed 
him to have piled their mountains up^)i^<^^ other, as the giants did 
Pelioa on Ossa to stoim Olympus. • The third, likewise, 

is both glgantcsque and classical. AccordV»S to him, the name is 
merely a corruption of Ries Encdad, the Gi^.^t BiK«ladua. Better 
still t A fourth runs away to France to find tL ® origin of the pure 
German name of a Gennan hobgoblin, and is qulto sure that Ru- 
is only a corruption of Roi des VaU4ea. Bei^t of .all! Some¬ 
body or other has very justly I'emarked, that the '■’o things so 
clofiotoa man's eye that he cannot see them."— Rusfe?®***® GBaMAUT. 
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There was certainly, however, something humiliatiag 
in the trick played upon him by the beautiful Emma, 
whom our enamoured sprite carried olF to his subter¬ 
raneous abode without leave asked and obtained,, ex¬ 
cept perhaps such an assent as we give to tlic French 
highwayman who daps a pistol to our head, and with 
the characteristic politeness of his nation exclaims, 
** Exmses^moi or, “/e vom demande pardon !^* 
Although tradition has handed down to us- every 
minute circumstance connected with the abduction 
by Number-Nip of his fair mistroes, we^lo not con¬ 
sider it nccessaiy to enter into them. Indfied it was 
only one of those dull aifoirs which one meets with 
daily among ourselves, and which possess merely a 
local interest; but ns her desertion of him was con¬ 
ducted with the utmost degree of female ingenuity, we 
shall abridge the particulars for the benefit of others, ’ 
Observing, “ saitb mine authority,*’ tl\iit his lovely 
idol languished for society, the obliging gnome pre¬ 
sented her with a basket of fresh and full-grown tur¬ 
nips, giving her at the same time a silver wand, by means 
of which she metamorphosed these hom^y vegetables 
into w'ell-dressed and well-bred courtiers, partaking 
somewhat perhaps of their original insipidity, for they 
would not, as is cuslomajyfbetray, cnli^niate, or sup- 
plan t each other. Enchanted with her retinuei • 

the Princess Emma would now roam through every crook^ 
and cranny of her subtereaneous dwelling, and, CTen 
tired of exploring its numerous halls and chambers,* 
pace every alley and shady walk of the spacious garden, 
throughout which reigned a perpetual spring. But, 
alas! even in fairyland it would appear tliat nothing 
is certain but change. For a few' weeks her attendants 
footed it nimbly behind her, keeping only that due dis¬ 
tance which is still preserved between a Highland 
chieftain and his tail; but before a month had elapsed, 
Ihcir out-of-door rambles began to assume the appear¬ 
ance of a race between the hare and the tortoise. 
of the elasticity of eighteen, the lively Emma hurried 
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along the verdant Tvalks, and sometimes, blinded the 
eagerness of her pursuit of a beautiful butterfly, would 
plump into the middle of a rose-bush, in which she was 
often forced to remain till her panting attendants 
crawled to her rescue. Emma would then reprove 
them for their sluggishness, and punish ihem for it as 
the great Henri Quatre did his fat cousin, 'the Due de 
Maienne, by walking him, in the face of a burning sun, 
up and down a long alley at the rate of six miles an 
hour. 

But Envna found, as we all do at times, that it is 
difficult lo war with nature. It surpassed the art oven 
of a courtier to conceal the ravages of a decay which 
advanced with rapW strides. Even the love-inspiring 
waltz failed to animate them; and Emma, at last, en¬ 
raged to behold that graceful dance executed by 
tottering feet and trembling arms, in a fit of high 
indignation., ordered them all from her presence, and 
ran to lay her grievances before her lover. The com¬ 
plaisant sprite explained to her, that as soon as the 
juice of the turnip was dried up, the vegetable became 
utterly woil^less, and its functions extinct A philoso¬ 
pher perhaps might draw a parallel between the fate of 
the turnip and ‘‘this mortal coil;” but who can philoso¬ 
phize while t^ng a lovoistory? Let us go on. 

The fair Emma, finding that she was again to be 
doomed to solitude, first pouted, and then wept; and so 
„5)iowerful are the tears of a lovely woman, not even a 
gnome could withstand them. He swore that he w ould 
explore evciy inch of his subterraneous domain in quest 
of another supply of turnips suited to her purpose; but 
vain were his exertions. There, as in other places 
that shall be nameless, .the useful had beeu sacrificed to 
the omamentaL Delicious fruits and fragrant flowers 
he found in abundance; but though he would willingly 
have exchanged a whole bushel of the golden apples of 
the Hesperides for a single tuniip, not one could ho 
'procure. 

Tb be forced to acknowledge that it is impossible to 
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indulge a beloved object in some whim ou which she 
has set her he^irt, is a situation disagreeable enough to 
a mere mortal; but for the lord of the mountains, sove¬ 
reign potentate of Giant-dale, who had boasted of his 
power to his fair captive, to be obliged to confess he 
could not profture her a paltry turnip, was vexatious in 
the extreme/ Finding, however, that all his efforts be¬ 
low ground were fruitless, ho determined to ransack his 
dominions overhead; but what then was his dismay, 
on finding the icy sceptre of winter extended over the 
whole earth, where not even a blade of gi-ass pene- 
rated through’the deep masses of snow I * • 

In this dilemma, there was nothing left for our de¬ 
jected lover but to assume the appearance of a coun¬ 
tryman, walk into the nearest village, and pui’obuse a 
sackful of turnip-seed, which ho laid at the feet of his 
beautiful tyrant. Provoked and disappointed, she now 
loaded him with reproaches, ridiculed the idea of his 
possessing such boasted power of transmuTation, and 
cut him to the heart by sarcasms on bis inability to 
perform what he had undertaken; in short, she raised 
such a storm as any one save a lover would have fled 
from. But 01^' friend the gnome stood his ground, 
having perhaps learned, that to gain a woman’s heart 
there are three requisites,-^perseverance, perseverance, 
perseverance I And tlie lovely Emma gradually cleared 
her brow, and consented to accompany him to tlie gai*- 
dcii, to see him sow the seed from which her future 
happiness was to arise. The gnome set instantly lo" 
work, and in a few moments innumerable uprooted myr¬ 
tles, hyacinths, and carnations strewed the ground. 
So eager indeed was Emma to forward the work of 
extermination, she laid her dignity aside, and assisted 
her lover to tear up whole beds of her oncc-lovcd flowers, 
and to sow the much-valued substitutes in their place. 
The affair completed, our lovers returned to the palace; 
and on parting for the night, the enraptured hero was 
permitted, it is said, to kiss her fair hand. If wom»r 
as has been allowed, take everything with calmness and 
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moderation, the Princess Emma was an exception to 
the rule. To watch the progress of the turnip-field, was 
her'occupation morning, noon, and night; and there at 
sunrise or sunset her lover never failed to find her. He 
rejoiced at it, for she never listened so complacently to 
his suit as when so engaged.—Ah ! unhhppy spirite, 
there was no mortal near to whisper that there must 
be treachery on foot; the daughters of men never §mile 
so sweetly as when about to torture or deceive. 

Bowers of jessamine, or groves of myrtle, have gene¬ 
rally been the favourite resort of lovers when they 
wished to tell their tender tale; our hero and heroine 
were more homely in their taste, for, seated beside his 
enslaver on the edge of the turnip-field, the gnome 
pressed the gentle Emma to bestow on him her fair hand; 
nor did he plead in vain. Griudually the young plants 
increased in size and beauty, and gradually the coldiress 
and reserve of tlie princess began to give way, until at 
length she consented to unite her faith with liis—but 
on one condition. “ My maiTiage,*’ said she to her 
enraptured lover, “ shall not be without witness; go, 
then, and count every turnip in the field ; I shall ani. 
mate, every ohe of them ^ a mamage witi^out company 
is but a paltry affair. Take care, howevej?*. that you 
count them correctly, for if you miss but of them, 
my promise shSll be withdrawn So much enamoured 
was the gnome, it is believed ho would not have scrupled 
to count the sands of the sea-shore. The counting of a 
''iSeid of turnips, therefore, appeared a mere bag^elle; 
and EmmaJiaving retired into the palace not to^turb 
his calculations, he immediately began his task. But 
this he soon found was no such easy matter. In the 
middle of the fourth row, some tender thoughts of his 
beloved princess flitted across his brain, and occasioned 
such confiisiou there, as to put units, tens,- hi^reds,- 
thousands, and tens of thousands, completely to tfffrrout; 
and there was no remedy but to begin again at the 
Jieg^ing. Hour after hour did om* lover labour at bis 
task; but at length it was accomplished, and he hurried 
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to the palace. There a dead silence reigned, '* I 
will find her in the garden, gathering flowers for her 
bridal wreath,” said the gnome; but in vain did he 
make the groves resound wfith the loved name of Emma 
—echo alone^aiiswered him, as if in mockery. A sud¬ 
den suspicion came across him; he darted upwards, 
and in anoflier instant stood upon the surface of the 
earth,. Unhappy sprite, what a heart-rending scene did 
he now behold! There was his loved Emma, mounted 
on a steed swifter than the wind, flying to her former 
lover, Prince Ratibor, wJio rapidly approiiched her. 
He now comprehended the whole extent of his'misfor- 
tune. The deceitful Emma had abstracted one of tlie 
turnips, metamorphosed it into a fiery courser, imd had 
nearly attained the boundary of his territory, beyond 
which he had no power, Ah, traitress! you shall 
not escape me,” exclaimed the indignant gnome, as he 
darted after the flying fair one. The panting Emma 
heard liim cleaving the air behind her. She redoubled 
her speed, and the boundary line lay but a few paces 
onwards, when an envious gust of wind blew one of 
her glossy ringlets behind. The gnome sjeized it in 
his iron hand; but a woman is never without eipedi- 
ents. The princess unsheathed her scissors, and di¬ 
vided the fu^.'live lock. Her courser gavg one bound, 
and in an instant she was folded in her Ipver’s arms. 

The deserted spirit rent the air with his cries, scat¬ 
tered the ringlet to the four winds of heaven, aotl. 
plunged down to his subterraneous dominions, there 
to bewail his disappointment, and to lament, as many a 
son of mortal race has done, that he ever placed his 
happiness at the mercy of a woman. 

To the above uairative, tradition also addeth, that the 
beautiful Princess Emma, in strict confidence, communi¬ 
cated tlMMbole affair to the lady who ofliciated as bride’s 
maid offler subsequent marriage with Prince Ratibor; 
and she on the same conditions to her three cousins, each 
of whom had several friends from whom they concealSfir 
nothing. Thus the circle went on increasing until it in- 
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eluded everj tea-table in the city, whence it travelled 
rapidly to the villages in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Giant Mountains, till at last, in memoiy of the 
event, the name of Number ’Nip became the universal 
cognomen of the redoubted Lord of Giant-dale. 

Meanwhile, shut up within his subterraneous palace, 
vowing revenge against the whole sex, the unhappy spirit 
was too much occupied to notice the impertinence of the 
rustics; and so obstinate indeed was his chagrin, that 
not until the great-grandchildren of the deceitful Emma 
were bursting into beauty, did be condescend to walk up 
sta^s, in order to ascertain what had been doing in his 
earthly domains during his absence. 

Having been so fortunate as to pick up a few of his 
first adventures after his reappearance among the Giant 
Mountains, we have strung them together in the following 
pages, for the amusement of our readers. 
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i\nd here let those who boast in mortal things, 

I.earn how their greatest monuments of fame, 

.Ind strength, and art, are easily outdone 
Ry reprobate spirits. 

«A1ii.ton. 

In a melancholy mood Number-Nip, having again 
emoi'ged abovo ground, rambled down the side of the 
ioountain, and sauntered along the banks of a rapid 
stream, towards an industrious fisheiman, who, in the 
exercise of his wonted calling, had .hooked a very fine 
salmon, which nevertheless, for neai-ly two hours had 
baffled his utmost endeavours to land it. 

“Now,” exclaimed Klaus Kleimer, in the bitterness 
of his heart, “ I could ahnost call* ou Number-Nip him¬ 
self for help.” 

Hardly had he spoken when the fish ceased to 
struggle and a grave-looking personage stood at his 
elbow. 

“You have him fast, I sec,” said the stranger.. 

“ I have so,” answered Klaus, “ and before 1 part with 
him, we shall be better acquainted.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said the stranger; ‘TTve 
seen fellows look as exhausted, and give the slip at 
last.” 

“May be so,” said Klaus, “but all don’t understand 
the craft alike, as I shall prove immediately; for here 
he comes, here he comes, you see., without sense or mo- 
tiou, iuM I have him snug. The devil!” exclaimed lOaus; 
“the TOvil!” repeated he, as the fish, by a sudden jerk, 
broke his fishing-tackle, and sailed slowly to the opposite 
bank; “who could have believed that?” 

“Didn’t I tell you,” said the stranger, “not to be so 

T 
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sure?” But JClaus was too much vexed and mortified 
to return him any answer; bo he sat himself down on the 
grass, and began to repair the broken line. 

“ Now, friend,” said the stranger to Klaus, “ If I were 
in your place, instead of mending the tackle, I wouhi try 
and lay hold of the fish, which is lying ^quietly on the 
gravel yonder.” 

“Thank yon,” said Klaus di'ily; “ biU as [ do not fancy 
myself quite five yards in height, which 1 take to be 
about the depth of the pool, I would i*ather be exciise(), 
do you see.” 

“ Ba| ybu might jump across,” replied the stranger, 
“ first on that rock there, and then on the graved; I think 
Fvo done as much myself.” 

“Have you?” said Klaus, -somewhat savoastically; 
“ I’ll bcliev’t when I sec it.” 

The stranger stepptid back a few paces, and then 
ruiiniiig fonvard, sprung over as lie had projiosed. 

“ Ahawhat say you now?” cried ho, turning to 
Klaus, and holding up the salmon. “ But holla, you, 
sir, where arc you going?” 

“Out of your clutches,” cried Klaus, making oft* as 
liard (IS his^legs (^uld carry him. But fast as Klau 
ran, he hail not made fifty yards when a heavy haad 
laid on his shoulder amsted his progress. 

“ Friend,’* said tlic stranger, “what has aianned 
you? Wliom do you take me for? l?>peak the truth, 
and boldly.” 

-«r - ‘Why, then,” said Klaus, “since you will have it, 
in my (pinion you must be Number-Nip, or the oid 
gentleman hunself; and it little matters which, if what 
they say is true.” 

“ I should like much,” cried Number-Nip, in « ra^, 
“ to fall in witli some of these rascals who nitdce so feee 
with mj name; and in the mean time,” continued he, 
shaking Klaas, “ I can do no less than hiuig thee, for 
diuang to believe in thdr wicked lies.” 

^ ‘ Very well,” said Klaus, composedly untying his oeck- 

dotb, “ ivbat must be must.” 
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“How, rascal!” exclaimed Knmb(»'-Nip; “do yott 
stippose I can't hang thee, cravat and all?*’ 

“ Quite ea^y, no donbt, my lord,” returned Klaus; 

but it is an old custom in this part of the country to 
untie it whoa one is to be hanged aad 1 shouldn’t like 
to have it said that Klaus Kleimer was the man to 
break through an old enstom, that's all.” 

“ You’re an impudent vaiiet,” cried Number-Kip, 
“and, 1 verily believe, well deserve lianging; however, 
we shall sec: and now, fellow, answer me, why were 
yon so anxious about having this ir^? Art thou a 
glutton, and didst thou mean to pamper tbine*oijti vik 
carcass with it?” 

“ Not at all,*' said Klaus, 

“ What then?” demanded Number-Nip. 

“ To carry it to the castle,” answered Klaus, “wherp 
it is much w'anted.” 

“ Theu it 'Was for the sake of filthy lucre you wished 
it,” cried Number-Nip; “and, faith, such a jwizcw'OuUJ 
have brought a good penny to thee.’’ 

“ Not so much as would have kept my wdfe and little 
brats in bread for two days,’’ answ^ed Klans. 

“How, rascal 1** cried Number-Nip; “dif you^ean 
to say that the baron does not give value for what he 
gets?” 

“ 1 would lie in my throlt if I did,’* rdjdied Klaus; 
“ for the baron Is a just mau,' and the fault is not ^th 
him,” 

“ With whom, then?” demanded Numbei-Nip. “Ms 
plaia, and biiefly.” 

“Why, thus,’* answered Klaus;—“The fish weighed, 
and the price fixed, the butler emries me to the house¬ 
keeper’s room, where tlve money is counted out and 
laid in four heaps; one of these goes into the houie- 
koeper’s purse, a second into the butler's, a third is re¬ 
tained for the cook and my lord’s footman, and the 
finirth is handed to your humble servant, who is ok- 
pootad to r«Qeim it with profieund respect 
thousand thanks.” 
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“ Tho vUlaiiial the scoundrels!” exclaimed Number- 
Nip. “ But the thing la monstroas, and 1 can’t credit it.” 

“You may prove it just now,” answered Klaus, 
pointing to the salmon. 

“A good thought,” cri^ Nuraber-Nip; “so here, 
hake it, and let us on to the castle And now, fellow,” 
continued he, “ if your story bo tnic, 3 »ou shall have 
your revenge; bnt if thou hast borne false witness, up 
you go.” 

“ Agrectl,” quoth Klaus. 

Arrived at the castle, Klaus entered with the fish, 
ainl Nun^her-Nip, in the shape of a largo fly, entered 
with him, and witnessed the bargain and the division 
of the spoil, just as Klaus had said. When they came 
out again, Number-Nip was in such a r.age that Klaus 
trembled for the very lives of the culprits. After a 
while, however, Number-Nip cooled, and resolved to 
nscortain where the rascals were, and what they vvcrc 
about; and presently tho butler and the footman were 
discovered in the room of the former, the one busy with 
the baron’s plate, and tho other polishing a pair of new 
boots. .“Place yourself at this little window,’* said 
N:unabev-Nip to Klaus, “ and you will have some amuse¬ 
ment by-and-by.” 

Klaus did as ho was desired, find found that the two 
domestics t»ere in high debate on the old question of 
which was the proper end to brciik an egg. The foot¬ 
man was clear for breaking it at the large cud. This 
-4!w butler, who wae a bit of a philosopher, treated with 
groat disdain, and insisted that the small end was the 
true and proper one for opening, “ Nature herself,” 
said ho, “has decided it, and why? there is only one 
skin on that end, whereas on the broad end there—*” 
A most provoking and boisterous laugh from the foot* 
man interrupted this learned argument; which fami¬ 
liarity from an inferior appeared so very impertinent to 
the indignant butler, that ho disdained to prolong the 
'jJJ^'putc, contenting himself with muttering something 
about “ braying a fool in a mortar,” 
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Immediately Number-Nip, who had been watching 
his opportunity, changed himself into a pumpkin, and 
darted with such force at the butler’s face as made the 
blood stream from his Bardolph nose. 

‘ What the devil do you mean by that, sir?” ex¬ 
claimed the butfer, iiishing up to his adversary. 

“ What, sir*?” said the footman, quite composedly, 

“ Thai^ sir,” echoed the butler. 

“ What’s Thatf^^ quoth the footman. 

“ Do you pretend, sir, that you do not see my coat 
all covered with blood?” 

“Well,” said the footman, quite unmoved, ‘'Avhat 
then?” 

“ That then,” cried the butler, in a fury, and giving 
him a box on the ear. 

“77iat then, too,” retorted the footman, clapping hi-? 
shoe-brash smack on the butler’s month. 

“Villain!” exclaimed the butler, as he cljyired hiii 
mouth and throat of a rather unpleasant mixture of blood 
and of Warren’s best blacking; “villain!” exclaimed 
he, “ I’ll be the death of thee for this.” And seizing a 
large billet of wood, he swung it with all force at 
the footman’s head. Observing the advance of thd fly¬ 
ing ruin, and not being at all desirous of their better 
acquaintance, the other made a dip, in tbg true lady¬ 
like style, and avoided it, at the same time dexterously 
rcturuing the compliment on his antagonist, in the shape 
of the bottle of blacking, which, breaking on the wgj] 
just above the butler, made sad piebald work of his 
powdered wig and gay habiliments. This sight ren¬ 
dered the bntler furious, and seizing on what was nearest 
him, which happened to be a largo silver flagon, be 
hurled it at his adversary, who repaid him with the 
baron’s riding-boots; and then followed a shower of 
missiles from both sides, and with such equal vigour, 
that it was difficult to say which party had the advan¬ 
tage in the cannonade. At length, an unlucky cau^ 
cup striking against the butler’s shins, he became quit& 
foantic, and, howling according to some modes o<‘ 
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audont warfare, rushed to close combat with his adyer- 
sary. They met ia a moment, and political economy 
was no longer thought d*. As to ** hnsbanding their 
resources,” neither oi* thorn dreamed of it; on the con¬ 
trary, hands, feet, nails, teeth, were all immodiatdy in 
a state of action; and what with thutninn^, and kicking, 
and sersnehing, and biting, and tumbling, and cursing, 
there was pretty wwk of it. The hubbub was knmensc 
—^AVatcrloo was a mere joke to it. 

'Flm tlireful uproar caused, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, a^gencval rusli of the inhabitants of the castle 
towai'ife the butler’s apartment; and as they came in 
different directions, and were of course all equally 
mixious to bo first, it naturally hap])encd that a few 
rather unpleasant rencounters ensued. It was In vain, 
however, that the fat cook, who had been upset in the 
fray, roared for assistance to set her again on her legs 
—she w^ left to her fate; in vain that the fair daugh¬ 
ters of tlie baron stretched their slender necks over the 
banisters, inquiring the cause of the strange coiifusiou 
* below—nobody answered them; and to as little pur¬ 
pose that the baroness plied the bell-rope, as if celebrat¬ 
ing »victory, for nobody came. Her eye turned on the 
baron, but apprehensively, for his favourite dish, a smok¬ 
ing gronse-pje, stood befornhiin; and well she know that 
to disturb him at such a repast was nearly equal in teme¬ 
rity to rousing a she-bear from her cubs. He had already 
made an incision in the pie, and bad removed so mrch 
<^*thG dust as afforded him a tempting view of the iii- 
terioi’, when the first sound of hostilities broke on his 
ear. He laid down his implements and listened; for a 
moment all was still, and ho proceeded to stick his fork 
into a glorious bird, when the crash of dishes, and the 
tliirful sounds which followed, again obltgdl him to sus¬ 
pend his operations. Still he was unwilling to relinquish 
his employment, thinking the hubbub would pass over; 
hut when, instead of that, it went on increasing and iu- 
ff«^ging, and on observing the aforesaid glance of the 
baroness, he hastily thrust the bird again into the 
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pie, making a sign to have it placed by the fire, 
he stalked solemnly out of the room. 

.**Heav^en have mercy on theml” ejaculated the 
harmless, on seeing his very mnstachios cnrling with 
indignation. 

‘ The baron advanced towards the butler’s apartment; 
hot on finding its entrance blocked up, he seiaed the 
two persons nearest him, and hurled them right and 
left, the one over a bench, the othei' over a table. lie 
then applied his foot to the rear of a fellow in front, 
and with such efiect th^it the man rose like a rocket, 
until brought up by the opposite wall. He*h%i now a 
fair view of the scene of action. The combatants 
lay on the floor, too much exhausted to renew the 
attack, but, like English bull-dogs, holding each other 
by the throat. The baron eyed them for a moment, 
then pointed to a huge water-butt, and nodded. It 
was instantly brought by four athletic fellows, and, 
upon another signal from the baron, its contents were 
emptied on the belligerent parties. The descent of tliis 
Niagara in miniature had an instantaneous effect. With 
a velocity which nearly overset the surrounding specta¬ 
tors, theeombatautsrollcd from each other; {Aidafjprsome 
gasping, and coughing, and choking, they were at length 
.d)le U) sit upright, and to answer tko baron's stem iiiter- 
Togatories. The butler stated the assault of the pump¬ 
kin; the footman stoutly denied it, declaring that the 
butler kuc\v well enough there was no sueii thing 
in the room. “If there is, let it be produced.’^ A 
search conmicaiiced, but no pumpkin appeared; and no 
wonder, for, metamorphosed into a cat, it was now sit¬ 
ting snugly on a shelf, purring away with huge delight, 
'I'he baron, therefore, pronounced sentence, and in these 
emphatic words:—“ See them both in the stocks 1” 
j^nd immediately the castle became as a place unin¬ 
habited. 

The culprits being now left to cool their wrath in the 
place of punishment, the bai*on returned to his pi^and 
the domestics to tlie kitchen. 
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Who has takea away the salmon?*’ cried the qpok» 

“ Not I, not I,” said half a dozen voices. 

“ I am ruined and undone!” exclaimed she, wringing 
her hands. ** To-morrow is fast-day, and if the salmon 
do not appear, I will have a month of black bread and 
ditch water in the north dungeon. Heaven preserve 
ns I” she continued, on seeing the last fin of the valued 
fish disappearing in the capacious mouth of the l^aron’s 
favourite bound; but as the sorrowful damsel £d not 
happen to be a favounto with the other domestics, they 
afforded her very little sympathy, and went off to their 
sevei'al pc(Jnpations without bestowing on her one look 
Of word of comfort. 

Her lamentatious were still in full force, wh^ a 
stranger dressed in the garb of a fisherman, and bear¬ 
ing a huge salmon in his hand, entered the kitchen. In 
perfect rapture the cook seized the fish, carried it to the 
baroness, told her the mishap attending the other, and, 
falling down on her knees, entreated the baroness to pur¬ 
chase this one to save her fi*om the wrath of the baron. 

Pretty well aware of what would be the consequence 
of a lack of fish on fast-day, the baroness good-naturedly 
consei^d, and giving her the requisite sum, the over¬ 
joyed cook hurried down stairs, bestowed on the fisher¬ 
man the fourth part of the gold, and bid him begone. 

In a few "minutes after^ the housekeeper entered, 
claimed her poiiiion, and went off to lock it up in her 
strong-box; and hardly w'as she out of sight, when the 
bntkr, with his battered face and tom vestments, made 
bis appearance. To the cook’s question, as to how he 
came to be at large, he answered that the housekeeper 
had set him at liberty that he might claim bis share, 
but that he had to retuni directly, lest the baron on 
going his rounds should miss him. On receiving his 
portion of the spoil, he limped off, making way for the 
footman, who next appeared. “ Well, mistress cook,” 
said the footman, “ this dollar comes in good time. It 
will^^pay for a flask of master’s best Rhenish, w^hich 
the butler has promised me when I am rich enough to 
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buy itand Bciziug the money, he also departed. The 
housekeeper now returned, and stepping up to the cook, 
requested from her the modicum of the fish bargain which 
betonged to the butler, as also the footman’s half share. 
“Poor fellows,” added she, “ they require some conso¬ 
lation, and t shall carry it to them.” 

‘‘Would you impose on me?” demanded the aston¬ 
ished cook. 

“finposo on you, scum of the earth!” exclaimed the 
enraged housekeeper; “what do you mean?” 

“ 1 mean,” replied the cook, “ that, set at liberty by 
your own hands, they have both got tlieir^noney; and 
now yon want to deny it, and make me pay it over 
again.” 

“Vile wretch!” cried the housekeeper, “do yc?u want 
to cbe.at the poor fellows out of their lawful gains?” 

“I cheat I” rejoined the cook iii a fury, “1 scorn 
your words. I have paid them their due, and they will 
not deny it; why don’t you ask them?” « 

“ So I shall,” retorted the housekeeper, “ but you 
shall go with me;” and seizing her by the hair, .she 
dragged her, scolding and screaming, into the presence 
of the two culprits, who, when they learned wh.at the cook 
had asserted, assailed her with a torrent of abrfse. The 
cook tried in vain to. defend herself. Amid the united 
vociferations of her accu stirs, eloquence «f speech was of 
no avail; she was therefore'compelled to use such strik-‘ 
ing arguments as made a deep impression on the house¬ 
keeper’s risual organs, who, exasperated to fitfy, re¬ 
leased the prisoners from their confinement, and all 
throe fell to beating the poor cook, w^ho sent forth siirii 
hideous shouts as made the -welkin ring. 

Ttic baron had now anived at llie back of the grouse 
which he was preparing to dissect, when this new up¬ 
roar reached his ears. Without saying one word, he 
rose from his seat, took down a bunch of huge maty 
keys which hung on the w all, and descended to the 
scene of action, followed by most of the inhabi^uts of 
the. castle. On finding the pi-iaoners at largcrTiis oy^ 
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gleamed with fire, his countenance became livid with 
passion, as he demanded in a voice of thunder, who had 
glared to release them. 

Pardon I ray gracious lord, pard»)D!” ejacolated the 
housekeeper, falling on her knees. 

“ The north dungeon 1” said the b'^jon, handing the 
keys to the seneschal. 

‘"Wliich of them, iny lord?” 

“ Alll” and away stalked the bai-on. 

When Numboi^Nip, who had been playing so many 
'haracters, joined the fisherman, he found him rolling 
on the grass in a paroxysm of mirth. 

“Well, friend,” said the gnome, “dost thou still 
think me the friend of villany and fraud?” 

“ Ah,.good spirit I” exclaimed the fisherman, “hence- 
ftwth let no one sjyeak irreverently of you in my proscnce.” 

“Here, theai,”said he, throwing Klaus the money which 
lie had so cunningly extracted from the cook, “ take that 
ami buy bread to your hungry cluldren, and begone.” 

“Indeed, your Excellency,” replied KJaus, “J am so 
exhausted with laughing, that 1 Cfiuld not move a single 
step if the baron himself with his bunch of keys were at 
my elbow.” .. 

“ Yoii^ had liettcr, friend,” said Kumber-Kip, ilisap- 
pearhig as he spoke. But the fisherman continued 
rolling about, acd every uow‘ and then bursting into 
loud fits of laughter, when his mirth was suddenly in¬ 
terrupted by hearing some one thunder foith, “ What 
villainJs that wlio dar<^}S to destroy ray grass?” and 
looking round he saw the baron at a little distance 
levelling at him a blunderbuss, which might have rival¬ 
led cvi‘,u TIcrdchel’s telescope in dimensions. 1’herc 
wim no time for ceremony—Klaus sprang up instantly, 
ilashed through the home-pond, and rushed into the 
suljoining copse; and when he found himself plunged 
into the n^dle of a bramble-bush, the loud laugh of 
the gnome revealed to him who bad been the occasion 
of hk bfwo**; but, consoled by the gold in his pocket, 
Klaus Irudged merrily home. 
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<> Life ' how pleasant is thy iporniug, 

Vouiig Fancy’s rays the hUls adorning ! 

Lold'pauaing Caution's tcsiion scorniiiK, 

We frisk away, 

Lik«.- school-boys at the expected warring^ 

To joy and pUy> —BuR?<s. 

Thk goblin prosecuted his rumbles, and had not pro¬ 
ceeded far, when, in skirting a shady grove, hi i%ti;eatiou 
wjis arrested by a sweet yet manly voice, uttering 
protestations of love and inviolable fidelity. ‘‘Here is 
anotlier fool for the nonce,” tlionght Number-Nip, 
Mniling sarcastically; “let us sec bow thi*?romance j^ill 
l^'TOiinate.” 

“ I believe you, Rolf,” replied bis lair companion; 
“but, alas I what avails our plight ed faith, our mutual 
attachment, when Aunt Ursula refuses 4ier consent, on 
'vhoin you know my fortune depends ? Since ^e forbade 
you the house. Professor Duiiderpolc has been most 
assiduous in his visits, aiul tlie higher*he ascends in the 
good lady’s favour, the lower my poor student descend^ 
All! how I wish Number-Nip would some day pop in 
upon them, and ferret out tins professor, if his^bject is 
dubious!” 

‘•Thy prayer is heard,” thought Number-Nip, “and 
may be granted.” 

“ I must go now, Rolf,” continued the fair speaker; 
“1 fear my aunt may obsei’vc my absence—^nay, do not 
detain me; it is late.” 

“ Ah! Meta, what cruel pleasure you take in shorten¬ 
ing the few moments of happiness which I enjoy 
in your loved company! Will you meet memigain 
morrow ?” ^ 
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“Let me fly then, Rolf,” answered Meta, “and it 
.shill be 80 .” 

This conversation having excited the utmost desire 
on the part of the gnorao to see the lovers, he placed 
himself so as to command a view of the path without 
being seen, and in a few minutes there issued from the 
grove a female form of surpassing beauty, accompanied 
by a tall, graceful youth, of gallant bearing, whose open 
collar, cap, and cloak, indicated the student. Another 
moment, aud Number-Nip, transformed into the sem¬ 
blance of Rolf’s favourite greyhound, walked quietly by 
the loving couple; and, availing ourselves of the privilege 
of all story-tellers, we shall allow him leisurely to ac¬ 
company tiiem, and to gather from their discourse all 
the information it could fui’nish, while we introduce these 
two young people to the reader. 

. Meta, as has already been said, was a lovely young 
girl, niece to a very ugly old woman, who had the com- 
maUd of her ‘fortune, and who was determined that 
although Meta, like herself, should spend her days in 
single blessedness, her fortune aud her hand should 
accompany each other only to such a hnsbanrl as she, 
Frau Ursi^,a, thought worthy of both. Of Rolf—the 
gay, gallant, light-hearted, and frolicksomc Rolf—it 
behoves us to speak more at length. He was a native 
of Bunzlau, and fiad come to.prosecute his studies at 
Hirschberg, under the direction of Professor Dundcipolc, 
who was witiiin the uiuety-ninth degree of affinity to 
some of nis relations. Rolf had attained that period of 
life when, throwing oflp the trammels of nonage, the 
yoimg mind is just bcgimiing to follow out its owu 
pleasures, and when the first step is generally one of 
the utmost importance. In short, Rolf had just com¬ 
pleted his nineteenth year, and was as mad and merry 
a young spirit as ever drew breath in Silesia. Possess¬ 
ing uncommon abilities, and studious even to a fault 
when no giddy whim struck his fancy, his education 
pi^Qceed&i'rapidly; and it required very Uttlc discrimi¬ 
nation in Rolf, ere long to discover tliat he was already 
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I a possession of greater classical attainments than 
Professor Dnnderpole himself, wlio, as his title im- 
portelb, had delivered some course of lectures, but* 
TThere, at what period, or of what kind, tradition hatlv 
not decided—the professor Raving studiously avoide<l 
the anbjeeV 

The professor had been handsome—^still thought he 
was so—and although now in “the sere and yellow 
Jealj” his coat and cap were always of the newest ctit, 
aiKl there w'as not a gallant in Hirscliberg whose cloak 
<langled more gracefully over his shoulder. Ih-oud, 
pedantic, aud a strict disciplinarian, he .was moieover 
disliked by Ills pupils, and many plans \^ero formed 
among tlicm to torment him, and many were put in 
execution. Can it be wondered, that the natural rest¬ 
lessness of a mind more allied to mirth than melancholy 
should frequently beset Rolf in* hi.s hours of idleness, 
and that at all times he chcciTully complied with the* 
wishes of his young associates in their plgts against the 
professor? 

“Wouldst like to see Duiideipole in love?” quoth 
he OTIC day to his chum Ludwig. 

“Delightfully,” answered Ludwig;,“but how ac¬ 
complish it?” 

“ Nothing more simple,” was the reply. “ Lot ns 
transmit a blllet-donx to the professor as if from some 
languishing damsel, requesting him to sport his elegant 
person in the market-place, for a few hours daily at hot 
noon, and my life to a fly’s the bait takes^ Nay> t 
protest that a correspondence will be entered into 
between the professor and his fair incognito, which we 
shall take care to prolong until he is ready to dangle ia 
his garters.” 

“ Take cave, Rolf, that sticIv be not the catastrophe; 
it is dangerous to sport with edge-tools. The professor 
must demand an interview—aud how is it to be avoided? 
and how is the correspondence to be ultimately broken 
off?” 

“ Never fear, man; we can endow the fair oiw gratui- 
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toiusly with a club-foot, and that will restore him to his 
senses without breaking his heart.’^ 

“Agreed,” repliorl Ludwig, anticipating much amnm*- 
ment; “ and as my Aunt Ursula’s windows command a 
view of the whole spacef we can there enjoy the effects 
of our frolic.” i 

It required little dexterity to pen the introdnetory 
epistle. It was executed in a becoming spirit, and iji 
point of penmanship was as scratchy and careless a« 
the most confirmed exquisite could desii-e. It wa.< 
speedily dispatched, and we need hardly say that its 
object was attained. True to the hour, and arrayed 
in his most fashionable habiliments, the professor w^as 
on the spot—walked out his hour with as much elas¬ 
ticity of tread as even om* friend Dr. --could execute 

—^made his bow, and retired. But there were many 
eyes looked out njK)n poor Duiiderpole, if no languish¬ 
ing fair one beheld him—and many opinions were afloat 
as to the object he had in view. There were eyes, too, 
which came to look upon him, and found other employ¬ 
ment; for upon that day Rolf was introduced to Meta 
by her brother Ludwig, and from that day his attach¬ 
ment took its birth. , 

Once dlnbarked in a love affair himself, Rolf would 
fain have neglected the professor, and it was rather in 
compliance with the solicitatibns of Ludwig than hUi 
own wishes than he continued an aider and abettor in 
the plot against him; but the daily opportunity which 
it afforded him of seeing the lovely Meta would have 
reconciled him to anything. Daily, therefore, did thek 
victim continue his promenade, to the no small amase- 
ment of the youthful trio, and to the perfect amaxement 
of Aunt Ursula, whose acknowledged inquisitive propeu- 
sities surpassed those of any other old lady in the city, 
but which, upon the present occasion, were of no avi^. 

“ Do look, Meta,” said she one day, “ there is Pro¬ 
fessor Dunderpole, dressed out in all the cotours nf 
rainbow and parading up and down the street like a 
^acock in the sunl What can bo the meanhlg of all 
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Itds? He hath walkeS there at the same hour eVory 
day for a week past. Who is the man looking after? • 
Let me think:—there is the lieh widow; but slio has 
only one eye, and that none of the best. Perhaps the 
sngir-baker’s daughter; hut then her temper!—the less 
that is sai(V of it the better. I vow the man 
this way! • Surely some of my idle servant girls I'-re 
lolling at tlie windows—I must Inow;’* and aw ay 
waddled Frau Ursula. 

“ Ludwig,” said Meta, “ J am sure you Ii,ive playe-f 
off some trick on the professor: is it not so?” Re¬ 
doubled peals of lijughter from Rolf and ffui» were the 
only r(;}>]y. 

Frau Ursularetunu'd. “’Tismost extraor.IIu tr\s.-d I 
ohe on erilering, ‘‘not a soul is above, and tiie maid'j 
are all at work. The man must certainly he in love.” 

“ I am quite of your opinion, aniit,” replied Ludwig; 

“ he has been making sad blunders hi his experiments 
of late. Ills galvanic batteries have comjflelcJy failed, 
and his thunder and lightning have not been worth a 
rush. Nothing is more likely to make a man blunder 
than one of the fair sox.” 

“ Very suspicioin» cireumstances indeed,” s^id Frau 
Ursula. “Rut there he is agaiu—but of comniou polite¬ 
ness I must invite him in to cool himself;” and in spite 
of all the remonstrances of his pupils, Professor I>;inde,r- 
].x>le was introduced. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Frau Ursula, as be entered. 
“Quite well, I hope? Charming 'weather this-^ather 
hot, perhaps?—Don’t you find it so over the -way? 
But probably you have some particular reason for walk¬ 
ing there.—Doing penance ? eh ?’* 

The lady’s volubility here exhausted itself, having 
first oveitumed some handsome compliments which the 
professor used on such occasions. Casting, therefore-, 
an intelligent glance at Meta, ho answ ered with becoming 
gravity: “Madam, I "walk there in obodieaec to tho 
command of an angel—^your lovely niece can tSR you, 
perhaps, who T mean.” 
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This was loo much for Luflwig---iinable longer to 
conceal his feelings, he gave vent to them in a roar of 
laughter, and left the apaitment. Bnndcrpolo looked 
at Kolf, whom he only now seemed to recognise; and on 
observing him labouring with much difliculty to suppress 
a smile, mldressing him in a tone of autl^ority, he de¬ 
manded wliy he had absented himself from the morning 
lecture, and whether his Essay, “ De Principiis Attrac- 
/ionw,” were completed? 

On .Rolf’s replying in the afEimative, the professor 
ordered its being instantly brought to him, expecting, 
of conrs<^ tiiat this would occasion Rolf’s departure; 
but, to his evident disappointment, the young student 
very deliberately put bis hand into his pocket, and 
pulling out what he supposed the essay in question, 
handed it to his preceptor. It would be in vain to 
attempt giving any adequate idea of the wrath, indigna* 
tioii, and astonishment which collected together in the 
professor’s*.countenance, when, instead of Roirs Essay 
on the Principles of Attraction, his own correspondenw^ 
with the fair incognita, and duplieates of the answers he 
had received, were unclosed. The whole conspiracy 
seemed in a moment to flash npon his mind’s eye; and 
startia|f from his seat, ho threw one glance of ominous 
severity upon the unfortunate Rolf, and in his most 
diguhied manner stalked ourof the house. 

The scene which presented itself to Ludwig, who 
now returned, may be imagined. The sudden and un- 
cxpc..ted natuiv of the whole afiiur had, for the flrst 
time in her life, tied up Annt Ursula’s tongue. Rolf sat 
horror-struck, and poor Meta, by the most painful varia¬ 
tions of countenance, plainly evinced how deep an 
impression Rolf had made ou her heart, and that she 
felt assured something fatal had occurred to him, of what 
nature she could not divine. Ludwig’s increasing mer¬ 
riment at last turned the eyes of the different individuals 
upon him, and upon each other, and wo are not sure 
that the laugh did not become general—even Aunt 
Ursula’s ineffable curiosity could not subdue her risi- 
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^'iUty; a»d before she was prepared fo oppose them, 
the two young students made towards the door. 

We turn now to llolt^ oii Avhom Professor Dunder- 
polc soon dii-ccted the whole torrent of his indignation. 
Ilis expulsion from the Gymnasium was first accom¬ 
plished—from the mansion of Prau Ui*sida followed— 
and latterly, his remittances from his relations were 
stopp'ed, and poor Tlolf was reduced to the last ex¬ 
tremity. 

Having for some time contemplated the probability of 
his being removed from an establishment whoyi he could 
learn nothing, his expulsion gave him very little concern; 
neither did Fran Ursula’s injunction brcik his hoai*t, 
for Meta’s attachment to him increased with his mis¬ 
fortunes, and their stolen interviews were frequent. 

Huch was the state of matters when Number-Nip, in 
(piest of adventures, alighted on the lovers. 'I'hey were 
about to part after a very mournful meeting, for Kolf’s 
finances were all but cxbansttd; ho had been compelled 
to quit ilis apartments, and absolute want seemed to 
stai’c him in the face. Mct.amorphosed as we have 
already stated, the kindly spirit dogged them towards 
the city; and the reader must imagine that he^atliered 
from their discourse a pretty accurate idea of the aitua- 
tiou in which they were placed. • 

Kolf parted from his ‘ beloved, and escorted lay his 
humble follower, and closely wrapped in his cloak, be 
entered the town, pacing with burned steps the owwded 
streets. The day was closing in. Already lights were 
seen in the windows of the rich citizens, and alternately 
strains of sweet music and sounds of mirth were wafted 
to him by the evening breeze. Although, as has-been 
said, Rolf was houseless, almost penniless, lie was at 
that period of life when the lamp of hope bums brightest, 
and he did not give way to despair. His remittances 
having been stopped, it was evident that his conduct 
had been reprewSented to his relations in the mos^jggra- 
vated manner; but could he once collect his thoughts, 
and write them on the subject, he did not doubt of being 

u 
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able to make his peace with them. A few days wowM, 
therefore, in all probability, put him in possession o^ a 
supply: but how was he t5 subsist in the mean time ? 

Iluiiiinating on this very interesting subjostit, ho uc- 
cideutally approached the markoi-placc., ^Phe busy 
throng had dispersed. A few stragglers only rvinainet-l, 
who with hungry eyes \M.'ro- viewing the templing 
morsels. A sudden thonglit slriick JJolf. He 
advanced, and taking one of the people aside, wliispen ,1 
to him that he was sent at that (piict hour, by the cel - 
brated Iloctor Addlebrain, to purchase the tail and 1 1 . 
two hind hoofs of an ox, as the doctor had discovorc, 
that by calcisiing these substances along with the harl. - 
bone of an ass, he'would obtain a ymwder which wo’ ld 
be an infallible cni’cfor gout, palsy, pestilence—iiislu so, 
a panacea for every ill. Befon^ taking oul a patent In- 
this wonderful discoveiy, the doctor wished to innke a 
tinal expeuiment, and for that purpose had sent him Vj 
purchase the necessary tirtieles. As the butcher v. r.s 
v.'oll aware that a gout-extirpating powaier would be in 
groat doiiiand among the rich hurgomast<'us, he was 
perfectly ovwjoyed at the news, and handled the befo-, e^ 
despisell Jioofs as if they Averc shod with gold and 
studded with nails of silver. IJc lugged out the wdiole a:'- 
sortment of tails, and entreAted Rolf to take his choice. 

With a countenance of'imuioveahic gravity Rolf ex 
amined and criticised them, and at length chose on ' of 
a jetrblack colour, with hoofs to suit. The reject'd 
ta^ls TV'crc laid carefully aside; Rolf’s^'ffercd payment 
■was declined; and the butcher, slipping a dollar into 
his hand, begged his interest with Doctor Addlebrain. 
Rolf gave him a patronising nod; and having packed 
jiis pui'chase, he took it up, and drawing his cloak over 
it, walked deliberately away. 

Sounds of mirth and revelry v/crc still heard in the 
iim of the Golden Eagle, when Rolf knocked loudly at 
the /^ 0 or, which tioise brought out the portly land lord 
and "some of his satellites. The noble bearing of our 
stud out. his free and manly air, impressed mine I.osfc 




with the coiiviction that this new guest was one of 
Fortune’s favoured sous, and already in imagination lie 
fingered tlie ducats which he hoped would soon be 
transferred from the stranger’s pocket into his om' 
Snatching np ^wo wax candles, he stepped with officioii' 
Zval before tJie youtli, and uslienughiin into ahandsonii 
Aj^artment, otl'cred to disencumber him of his cloak. 
Ikdf w*aved him off svith a haughty air, and in a Oeeu 
y-wl solemn tone pronounced the word, “ Supper!” 

Th(‘ obsequious landlord disappeared, but sooji fide ■ 
• "turned, bearing n lordly dish of smoking r.:u! 

I'lllowcd by tyo domestics loaded with other dclieack-- 
A\lnle the seiwant.^ Mranged tlic repast, Holt pefte-.! 
h.i- dog, bestowing on him one or two muttered mono 
.''yllalilfs of Jiotice; and when all Ayas amionnce<l to be 
leady, he placed hiuiseif at table, waved his hand, mvl 
.“dd st'uuly, “ I’egoiie!” The landlord looked to th" 
.s, n.iid-, and the servants to the landlord;•but tijere 
(o.d i 1)0 110 disputing with one wdio seemed accustomed 
t ( 'umaiul, and without loss of time they all retired. 

S.' soon as tiu* room was clear, Itolf began to tlii 
ropiu^t, to which he did ample justice; hot then giih 
quaffoil the generous wdne, and finished ^his lirslf act ot 
ft'" fii'ce witii anioking a cig;n'. At the first sound of 
t!u' bell the obedient laiidferd started hUo the room, 
Kolfgavo a long, loud yawn, wdiich was enough fof the 
obseiw ant Boiiifacc, who, taking up a pair of candles, 
marshalled his silent guest into a commodious •Ivd 
chamber. Rolf flung himself carelessly on a couch, 
without noticing tliut the useful personage called Boot' 
stood ready to receive his commands. His siienl 
humour by this time being well known througli th' 
whole house, wdieii ho drew out a leg, our friend Boots 
thought it a signal for him to do his duty; and jko 
anxious wa'i he to show' his zeal, and in the ho]>o of 
jjarticipating in the bounty of the stranger, Rolf’s boot 
ivns half-way off before he seemed to know anythn^ of 
the niattei. The. moment, liowcver, he w^as aware of 
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cnfF as sent him reeling to the otlxpr side of the room, 
and a single stamp of his foot cleared it of all intruders. 
Rolf, having fastened the door, indulged iiimsclf in an 
extravagant fit of laughter. Loud and long were tlie 
peals, which, contrasting so strangely with Ids previous 
taciturnity, froze the blood of (wery man, .woman, and 
child, within tlic precincts of the Golden Kagly. 

We regret that our authorities are not agreetl as to 
Number-Nip’s proceedings during the night. While 
some have asserted, that, under sundry disguises, not 
only M^tarand Ursula, but even Professor Dunderpolev 
were favoured with visits, others as stoutly maintained, 
that, contenting himself with his lately-assumed form, 
he very judiciously couched on the hearth-rug, and in 
tranquil 3 lund)cr dozed till morning. Rolf wont to bed, 
and also slept so\iudly till a late hour, whcui he arose 
and equipped himself for the second act of the farce; 
which completed, he unfastened the door, rang the boll 
violently, then jumped again into bed, leaving one hoof 
peeping carelessly from under the bcd-clothes. On ii 
servant entering the room, Rolf called out, “ Bi-eaklast 1 ” 
but so so<m as the appalling sight met his oyc.s, the 
horroi-struck domestic nished down stairs, nor paused 
till he found himself in the kitchen, the dour of which 
he bolted behind him. 

‘’'What, in the name 6 f wonder,” exclaimed the 
landlady, “is the meaning of this uproar? You come 
tumbling in here as if Numbor-Nip were at your heels.” 

“ Talk not of heels I” ejaculated the servant; “ talk 
not of heels—I say he hath hoofs I” 

.“Who has hoofs, blockhead?” demanded the en¬ 
raged landlady. “ Hast been at the bottle already, sot? 
I must beat this evil practice out of you—a drunkard 
neglects everything. Up, booby, and see what the 
stranger gentleman wants—don’t you hear hov/^ lii- 
viously he is ringing? No one rings in the Golden 
Eag’a in that manner without paying for it.” 

“ I will not hold converse with the Enemy,” said 
the terrified domestic. 
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“ Dolt I -fool! you shall be well punished for lb is 
freak. Go up instantly,” bawled she to another ser¬ 
vant, “ and ask what the gentleman wants.” 

The man obeyed; but by this time Rolf had both 
legs hanging out of bed, and hia dog growled from be¬ 
neath it. In,a second the ser\’aiit came back yelling 
with affirlght. 

“ I Uiink you are all possessed this morning; such 
conduct is enough to drive a woman distracted. Call 
in my husband.” 

llonifacc appeared, and the matter was laid befuic 
him. If might well have discorapoaod the >jqiiamnh( 3 ^ 
of any host in the city to find a pair of unseemly hoofV 
in his very best bed; and accordingly this ditapproba- 
tion .showed itself in liis bristling hair, pale cheek, and 
chattering teeth. 

Heaven grant me patience!” exclaimed the wife, 
“ Are you also fnghteued by a bugbear? Go up tlii^^ 
moment, or—” • 

I am going, my 'qvc; 1 am going. I only n ait tr* 
change my coat, and put oji a bettor vest, and—” 

“ Do you bear that, Nincompoop?” cried the h'rau, 
as aiK'tber peal rang in her cars. “ Off w<th you (hit 
instant, before we are all deafened with the nois'^.” 

“ ! am going, sweetest, but 1 must have all the sut 
vanlft with me. If our gu?st is the-perSon I suspet^^ 
him to be, ho is accustomed to many attendantri.” 
Accordingly the W'hole posse was mustered. Hoinfac-, 
in the limnility of his heart, wished to resign th(^ po,--!. 
of honour; but I)ifl troop u.sed such pressing argumenlt 
to induce him to be their leader, it was quite impossible 
to resist them. He therefore stepped slowly on, followed 
by the three waiters, the hostlers, boots, the stablc-bo}, 
and the sciiHion, all holding by each other. 'I'hc pin ty 
paused at tlic back of the door to take breath, and there 
came another furious peal. 

'J'licy were just on the point-of running down stains 
w'bcii the hostc.ss thundered out, “ What are yoif'^^oul. 
there? mu.st I come up?” 
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Boniface cast a rueful j^lauce at his followers, which 
was as much as to say, Tliat will never do. A general 
groan attested their apprehension of her wdfjhtij argu¬ 
ments, and, driven to despair, Boniface boldly threw 
open the door. 

The stranger had now thrust out of bed^not only two 
hoofs, but a long black tail, which he wliiskfed about :n 
a paroxysm of rage; and had anything been wanting to 
complete their consternation, it was supplied by l^nm- 
ber-Nip, who, counterieiting the utmost degree of canine 
vociferation, sprang towards the door. It was too 
much—the‘Whole troop faced about, and in their flight 
Boniface fell upon the waiters, they on tlni hostlers, the 
hostlers on Boots, Boots on the stable-boy, who oven ct* 
rhe scullion, and they all rolled down stairs, fighting 
and scuffling wlio should get lirst into the kitchen. 
Three stuck in the door-way, but Avere quickly dislodgnl 
by their compeers behind, and they all bolted into the 
kitchen, and barricadoed the door behind th(‘in. 

Consternation reigned in tlio iiui of the Cohlen 
Kagle, from tlic cellar to the garret, 'fhe guests ’-v^orc 
all ringing to knoAv the cause of the uproar, 'riic l.iod- 
lady railed rffc the servants, who refused to Ieav(? tlv^ir 
fiitrencllnnent; and Bonitace prudently conuterfeitod a 
swoon, from which all the kicks and cuffs iilemifuily 
Imstowed on liim by his active spouse failed to re.‘d 
nim. At length snatching iip a tray, and exclaimiiiT, 

Should he be the devil himself he sh.all have Ins bror’'- 
'ast, if he pays for it/’ this tenmigajit boldly marched 
;p stairs. 

On reaching the apartment, she found her guest scati d 
at table Awaiting for breakfast, Avho, after paying !u\' 
the compliments of the morning wiHi grave conrtf'sy, 
'•notioiiod her to set doAvn tlie repast. I'he landlady 
obeyed, and in doing so glanced under tiie table; 
notlfmg was to bo seen tlicr»^ except a pair of very 
handsome nnbooted legs. Under pretext of adjusting 
the WJftdoAv-cnrtains, slio made a detour to the roar, brt 
with no better success; and th/m walked ^lo.Yn 
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itfurH, thoTonglily persuaded that all those uiarvellous 
stories had originated in the ale flagon. 

Having finished breakfast, Kolf slowly descended the 
st.ilr, and at the same moment the carriagt* of the 
1 "oud and rich liavoiiess Liebeusteiu drove up to the 
<ic.or. Jiistq^itly all was bustle wilhiii the Holden 
Ei;gle. Out ruslied the landlady, the \YaitC'rs, ami t'm» 
Ja stlers; and into the kitchen stepped Rolf, with pnr-iC 
!.u hand, iioiiiface stood trembling before him. HIi 
iJCOfTerod p.a3nncnt was timidly rejected; and in a Mjirf 
d'liost inaudihle from agitation, Jionifacc begged liii' 
to accept of* his poor entcrtainmeiit, addhjg^ that 1 )' 

. vusideved the honour of hivS company snflicicnr oom- 
’ misation. ‘'Nay, ney,"’ (juoth Rolf, advjr’^ii-g , 
toe other retreated; ‘•this mimt not lie. At least - 
«■ pt of this pnvx'—you know not ho>v much it v 
t olige me.” 

Heaven defend me! Tempt me not! Av.'iunr.-^ 
,'.^y !*’ eried Ihe hoiTor-stniek landlord. Billon obSv.^'i > - 
'ng hero’s well-feigned astonishment, dropping n 
his knees lie .added, “Your Excellency miml exen e 
on;; I am under a vow not to loueh inonov this l)les>. i 


' “ IStay, then, there is no help for it,” said R^lf, with 
' 7e utmost 'irbanity; “but lienceforth 3*011 may rely 
•n my patronage;” saying which, he gailybr.de good 
'.loniing, and left the lea\ing Boniface ciusing 

dll' hour he entmed it. 

‘ feartil3'' amii'-ed .at the, success of this novel mode oi‘ 
■ 'bdng the wind, Rolf luwv directed his stens out of the 
i uy, ainl before be wuts well awnve, found himself ' 1 
lie nc-ighbonrliood of the Hiant Mountains. Anotm * 
1'onieiit and he was .surriuHuh'd Iw a number of pe- 
and vleafeiied with loud erics of, “Tiiat is the 
1 rie.f-—soiiie him—bind him—back with him to prison!” 
and most i^poercmoniously he was seized, pinioned, 
l.uu'ricd back, and introduced to the chief bailiff o£ 
tlirschbiTg. 

“ h\iir and "oiijly, gontlemen, if 3*011 please,” said 
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Rolf, on cutciiiig; “fair and softly, othenvLse tliU 
amusement may turn out somewhat costly.” 

“ Wo will take our chance of that, young sir,” re¬ 
plied the bailiif. “ Call in the stranger.” 

A man now made his appearance, who in the most 
deliberate manner asserted that he had b^en .attacked, 
cruelly maltreated, and robbed by the prisoner. 

Rolf bviefly denied the charge. “Whom do you 
take me for?” he demanded, addressing the bailiff. 
“ Before you proceed farther w ith the joke, it may be 
as prudent to make some one step as far as Professor 
DnndcrpcJoV. with my card, and probably,” he added 
haughtily, “ you may find occasion to change yoiu 
tone.” 

“As to your question, sir,” said the bailiff, “we 
take you for a thief—dost understand that? We will 
humour you, however, so far as to transmit your card; 
aYid in the mean time you shall be searched.” 

Rolf’s packets W'cre now emptied of their contents, 
and a purse made its appearance, which the stranger 
instantly identified as bis property, even to the number 
of broad pieces which it contained. Rolf asserted hi.s 
own right tOrit, and that there was only one solitary 
dollar ^^ithin; but gi*eat indeed was his amazement, 
w'hen a stream of bright golden ducats rolled on the 
ground. At the same instant the messenger who had 
been dispatched with Rolf’s card returned, and reported 
that the worthy professor had significantiy replied h ' 
knew the prisoner, but that the law might take its 
course. There was no occasion for farther ceremony. 
Rolf was instantly handed over to the gaoler, conveyed 
to one of the dungeons, and put in irons. 

Left to himself, Rolf now began to turn the whole 
matter over in his mind, and the more he thought of 
it, the more he became convinced that his having iam- 
pei*ed with unhallowed subjects was the ^auso of his 
misfortune, and that his life was likely to pay the 
forfeit Jf his folly. A whiff of smoke passing across 
his face roused him from his reverie, and on (urniug 
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round he beheld the strari|]jer who had been robbed sit¬ 
ting beside him, and coolly smoking a cigar. 

‘‘ And so, young man,” quoth the stranger, “ you 
seem to have a good chance of being hanged 

“ It would appear so,” said Itolf, somewhat sulkily, 
“ although I %m as little entitled to the honour as your¬ 
self; for how your purse came into my pocket Is quite 
beyond^my comprehension.’’ 

1 put it there,” said the stranger, tlrily. 

“You!” exclaimed Rolf, his eyes flashing fire; 
“and now thou art come to insult me!—Oh that 1 
were unbound for a moment, that 1 might d^sb thoo in 
atoms!” 

“ Easier said than done,” drily added Numur-Nip, 
for it Avas he. Tell me now, foolish boy, Avert thou 
again at liberty, hoAV wouldst thou conduct thyself? 
Wouldst resume thy Avaywavtl habits? Wouldst desci^J 
thy books—mock thy teacher—fall in love? ^Voulc^st 
usui-p my attributes, and cheat poor j)ublicaift ? l’)ost 
hoed me, boy? KiioavcsI thou we?” 

Rolf trembled. 

“Hast heard of Number-Nip—the avenger?—An¬ 
swer me, stripling, and quickly!” 

Modestly, but unembarrassed, Rolf raLsed his^ head, 
as if he Avonld have spoken, while a deep blush over¬ 
spread his fine countenance. * * 

“Enough, boy, ciioughf^ continued Number-Nip, 
giving him such a hearty slap on the shoulder as to 
shake every link from his encumbered limbs; ^ that 
blush bespeaks thy contrition. Speed .thee to Rum/dan 
—make thy p(^acc Avith thy parents; and on the cast- 
Ci'n slope of the Riesengebirge, where the Kruimnholz 
creeps thickest, bo with them on the third day at noon. 
And now fly—there lies thy path,” tossing the still 
smoking stump of his cigar through one of the dungeon 
Avails, luul causing thereby a breach suflicient to allow 
free egress. 

When the day was pretty far advanced, the "^olci 
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of Hirschberg entered Rolf’s dungeon, bearing a scanty 
|iortion of brown bread and brackish water; but ho 
speedily started back on beholding the apparently life- 
b'^3 form of the prisoner extended on the floor. 'J'he 
fOTincil was instantly assembled—the faculty was or¬ 
dered to attend it; and that the ilirschbergers might 
'!Ot be disappointed of an execution, every plan was 
^lied to restore animation. All their efforts -werji fniit- 
?«—ill liis assumed fonn Number-Nip baffled the 
leeches—he was evidently dead as a log, and wai 
I landed over for dissection. 

On th€ evening of this eventful day, and witli a 
very heavy heart, poor Meta had retired early to her 
lenkchamber; for nimours were in general oircnlatiou 
'.’<‘garding her lover, which afflicted lier almost to dis¬ 
traction. Suddenly she was aware of a rustling sound 
Ak her lialf-oiK»nod casement, and from an unseen lie.nd 
the following billet dropped on her knee: 

“ Thy iSver is innocent, and at liberty, (frieve not, 
Init on the third day at noon accompany Fi'aii Ib ^aila 
<0 the eastern side of the Rieseiigebirge, where tlioii 
■v:|t receive the reward of constancy.’* 

As is ertstomary on such occasions, illeta first 
doubted her eyes—^rcad and re-read—thought it all a 
dream—and then very prudently went to bwl to rer^jl- 
’ect herself 

'Aim we now to Professor Dmiderpole, Arlio, dee].'ly 
ibsorbed in his scientific pursuits, knew not ivliat ioi- 
I'Oitant events were in progress around liira. Imagin- 
hig that some foolish prank had brought Rolf under the 
cognizance of the city authorities, aiuk that a single 
night of wlitary confinement would do him some ser¬ 
vice, and, moreover, to gratify still failther his ovn 
revenge, he allowed him to remain in custody. Ac¬ 
cordingly, not till a late hour next day, and when all 
the good folks of Hirschberg were gniinbling with dis- 
appoi^^ent at the criminal’s death, did he wait upon 
the cmef bailiff, for tlie purpose of effecting his libera¬ 
tion. On ascertaining the charges ^liat stood again-t 
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him, ho promptly expressed his disbelief—stated Tpbo 
were Rolf’s connexions, and their respectability, also 
his own relationship, and offered to become his bail for 
any amount. 

“It is too late, sir,” said the chief bailiff; “tho 
prisoner is d#ad.” 

“Doadl^’ repeated Dunderpole; “it is sudden retri- 
butioiil When was the sword of justice so precipitate 
ill Hirechberg?” 

V Tho sword of justice had nothing to do in the 
matter, lie died of his own accord.” 

“ Broke his heart, mayhap, at an unfounded accusa¬ 
tion? This must be lookerl into, Bailiff; DrodiK'-' 

accuser.” 

“ His accuser is in durance, as must needs be, until 
iifUr tho investigation, which is .about to commence; 
hot Professor Uunderpole’s interference is now too 1^, 
Yi'sU'nlay it might have saved his kinsman. Follow 
me/’ • 

!n ilii'schbcrg, as in some other places, oven the 
<!eteetioii of crime is attendcrl with inconvenience; foi*, 
r.u<lcr certain circumsiaiices, the accuaer is no less 
sharply looked after than the accused. the apart- 
mcnti*, tlicrefore, usually allotted to such personages, 
Dunderpolc and the hailitV directed their steps; but 
great waa their consternation, when on^unboltiijg tlie 
iloors and entering, perched upon a chair, and ap- 
p ircntly busy writing, only the outer casement of the 
man met tlieir eyes. 'J’here were Ida clothes, like the 
serpent’s slough, stuffed full of emptiness; but where 
tlie being was who had tilled them, none could tell. 
Every nook and corner of the chamber were searched 
—livery mouse-hole was exainiucd—*-evory lock in- 
i:pc'tod—all was as it should he; but the inhabitant 
warf gone I 

Iho mystory was at length .^^olved. On one of the 
sheets of paper whicli lay on the tabic, where it 
appeared he hail been hi .uUiquc-looking cha- 
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racters, but with a steady hand, the following words 
were traced:— 

Nought now remained for those alanncd beholders 
but to bewail, in a few accustomed ;;'hra%ss, the tin- 
timely fate of the unfortunate youth, and to arrange 
that his body should be rescued from the dissecting 
knife, and placed in the house of the professor, who 
should communicate the melancholy intelligence to his 
parents. 

Scone, A T/ibrary—Hour, Midnight; and Professor 
Dunderpole discovered stretching his intellects almost 
to the sticking-place, for an assortment of sufficiently 
lugu^ious terms to turn the periods of a voluminous 
letter addressed to Rolfs father. Suddenly he starts 
from his seat—a slight sound is heard in an adjoining 
i^mber, where the dead body had been deposited—his 
taper sinks iow in its socket, and a thin, white, almost 
transparent figure stood before him. 

“ Art satisfied?” said a deep hollow voice. 

The professor shuddered. 

“ Thou couldst have saved me.—Hast had thy re¬ 
venge ?-i-Now for mine!” • 

The professor sank on the pound, partly that his leg? 
refused their olnce, and partly to implore forgivenees. 

“It shall be granted,” said the deep voice, after a 
pause; “ but upon one condition.” 

“ Give it a name,” internipted the professor. 

“ Thou shalt mwry old Frau Ursula!” 

“ Ton Ursulas, if required 1” 

“ And to-morrow I” 

“ This hour—^this minute!” cried the overjoyed pro¬ 
fessor. 

“ Thou ahalt renounce all claim to the fortune of her 
niece; and by hook or by crook, thou shalt compel thy 
wife to do the samel” 

• “ Good-bye. Turnin Number," (o/m* Nuinbcr-Nip>) 
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** Agreed 1” 

‘‘ fo the eastern verge of the Giant Mountains, on the » 
second clay at noon, thoa shalt bring a deed to this 
ehect; and see that Mrs. Dunderpole and Meta accom> 
pany thee. Obey, or expect me again I” And while 
the latter y^rds still rang in the professor’s ear, the 
vision molted into thin air. 

Neitt day saw Professor Dunderpole, arrayed in his 
gayest apparel, give the knocker at Fran Urania’s door 
such a thundering peal, as if he would have taken the 
heart of the old lady by storm. He was in|tantl 7 ad¬ 
mitted, his preferred suit accepted on his own terms, 
the writings drawn ont, and the ceremony forthwith 
completed. The following morning Meta pioposed a 
pleasure excursion to the Giant Mountains, which was 
joyfully seconded by the professor, and soon after they 
all set ont, carrying with them Parson Scattcrgood, 
bridc’s-man to the professor, and his old and tried 
friend. 

Meanwhile, from an opposite direction ^tber party of 
travellers were gradually approaching th^iesengebirge. 
it consisted of onr iriend Rolf, his fathcTtand mother. 
The good old people had undertaken the jodmey in 
compliance with their son’s wishes, but for what pm- 
pose even he could not lell. Both parties were now 
verging to a point, and about the same moment €ach of 
them beheld a small but elegant Gothic-looking chapel 
iutcrceptlng their progress, towards which each<of their 
paths seemed exclusively to lead. They approached. The 
doors stood open, as if to invite them’ within, and simul¬ 
taneously, from the opposite sides, both parties accepted 
the invitation. Here,” thought Rolfe, as he crossed the 
threshold, **13 the temple of the lord of Giant-dale, my 
old friend of the dungeon;” and with a light step he took 
the precedence of his parents along the circolar passages 
which, lighted from the top, winded in gradnally lessening 
TevfljU^s around the area of the building. Hire also, 
thc^jRMeta, I shall receive the reward of constancy^ 
and she tripped it nimbly along before Mr. and Mrs. 
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Dunderpol^ The worthy old' folks were now ^eisni'oly 
adrandng, when a sodden soro^iittrriecl them forward; 
and before a beantifol altar, which occupied central 
space, and over which, iujetters^of burnished, jjold, tlie 
words, 

“ Pas^} not, pAirr Nor,” ' 

weaco suspend^ they beheld our two youug lovers locked 
in each t>th4if^s tnins. 

^ The two distinct parties ranged roihid tne aitai*, 
ga 2 }in^.;oji the scene, and on each other, in dumb as- 
tonisfjtneiiti/ The loud, sonorous voice of Parson Scat- 
tergood tef broke silence. 

“Let explanation,” said he, “follow. 'In ^le mean 
time,” adding in fulbtoned professional ac^ts, “ wboni 
Heaven hath joined let no man siyide^ 

LittIe,nfore remains to be said Thcrovereiid pat'son 
ptuformed his oifice, after wljev, uniting equipages, tbc 
whole cflvatc^tH; ,=?t off for Hirschberg. Ou their ariival 
at BoiPs ui’geiit desire, they drove up to thjs^G^ea 
hlagle, wherp^^ift hearty ve'ccp^on Of the landjl^^^lnoro 
than mndemp- ur the suspicions glances of hi^r %sbaad, 
and whero the generojl^y of our emancipated '"student 
soon repaid the trouble iind expense which had bee^ 
lavished upon^hmi during his late wild advenltire. 
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